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PREFACE. 


ITTF  send  forth  the  Second  Number  of  Best  Self/ 

* * tions  with  a degree  of  confidence  which  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  feel  in  the  issue  of  the  first. 

We  are  sincerely  grateful  for  the  abundant  words  of 
commendation  that  have  come  to  us  from  all  sections  of 
the  country,  nor  less  for  the  practical  appreciation  of  the 
many  thousands  who  have  purchased  the  volume  with 
which  we  introduced  the  series  one  year  ago. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  we  are 
willing  to  allow  the  book  to  speak  for  itself.  Our  pur- 
pose throughout  has  been  so  closely  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  First  Number,  that  we  prefer  to  give  it  expression 
in  the  words  then  used  : 

“ From  the  great  variety  of  selections  that  have  natu- 
rally accumulated  during  six  years  of  labor,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  elocutionary  training  and  public  performances, 
I have  chosen,  with  great  care,  the  contents  of  this  little 
volume. 

There  is  hidden  beneath  every  selection  a reason  for 
its  insertion. 

Two  motives  have  governed  me  in  the  choice — vocal 
drill , and  variety  of  adaptation.  As  a book  of  vocal  drill, 
it  has  been  a leading  object  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
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highest  and  most  varied  culture.  In  adaptation,  it  is 
designed  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  phases  of 
sentiment  and  varieties  of  occasion. 

Not  only  have  I sought  to  furnish  the  various  shades 
of  pathos,  eloquence,  tragedy  and  humor,  but  have  kept 
constantly  in  view  the  almost  infinite  diversity  of  circum- 
stances under  which  a ‘piece’  has  been  wanted,  and 
have  endeavored  to  respond. 

Suitable  selections  may  here  be  found  for  the  whole 
round  of  holidays,  educational,  lyceum,  and  temperance 
meetings,  anniversary  and  political  gatherings,  every 
character  of  church  occasion,  where  a reading  or  recita- 
tion would  be  in  order,  together  with  a large  and  varied 
list  for  private  and  public  entertainment. 

My  connection  with  the  Schoolday  Magazine, 
in  charge  of  the  ‘ Elocutionist’s  Department,’  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  given  me  special  opportunities 
for  securing  a wide  range  of  what  is  new  and  good  from 
the  various  authors  of  the  day. 

The  increasing  interest  in  elocution  and  elocutionary 
performances,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  fresh  and 
popular  selections  are  sought,  suggest  a corresponding 
popular  want.  In  answer  to  this,  the  design  is  to  con- 
tinue annually  a volume  of  readings,  recitations,  dia- 
logues, and  miscellaneous  performances. 

Authors,  publishers,  and  friends,  who  have  in  any  way 
contributed  to  this  humble  work,  have  my  sincere  thanks.’1 

J.  W.  Shoemaker. 


Philadelphia,  Jan . 1,  1874. 
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BEST  SELECTIONS 

NUMBER  2. 


A NEW  YEAR’S  ADDRESS. 

THE  old  year,  hoary  with  the  snows  of  age,  exhausted 
with  the  labors  of  its  life,  tottering  under  its  weight 
of  days,  stood  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
The  closing  day  of  its  life  was  waning.  The  last  sunset 
threw  its  golden  beams  over  the  white  robe  of  the  depart- 
ing monarch.  The  stars  came  out  on  the  tented  field  of 
night  to  keep  their  vigils  with  him.  Around  the  altar 
of  many  a rustic  church  or  solemn  cathedral  gathered 
God’s  children  to  watch  “ the  old  year  out  and  the  new 
year  in.” 

The  hours  fled  slowly  by — nine,  ten,  eleven — how  sol- 
emnly the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  floats  out  upon  the 
still  air.  It  dies  gently  away,  swells  out  again  in  the 
distance,  and  seems  to  be  caught  up  by  spirit-voices  of 
departed  years,  until  the  air  is  filled  with  melancholy 
strains.  It  is  the  requiem  of  the  dying  year.  Tenderly, 
mournfully  it  lingers  upon  the  ear  and  sinks  into  the 
heart ; slowly  and  softly  it  dies  away.  The  clock  strikes 
twelve ; the  grave  opens  and  closes,  and  the  old  year  is 
buried. 

Turning  with  saddened  hearts  from  the  tomb,  a gush 
of  joyous  melody  bursts  upon  us.  The  bells  are  ringing 
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out  their  gladdest  notes  from  a thousand  church  spire®. 
Peal  upon  peal  the  music  comes,  until  an  exultant 
chorus  seems  to  fill  the  air  and  reverberate  from  the 
sky.  It  is  the  chorus  of  welcome  to  the  new  born  year. 

“ Brave  and  strong, 

Bright  as  Phoenix,  has  the  young  New  Year, 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  leaped  forth 
To  rule  the  world  in  triumph.” 

We  buried  the  old  year  in  silence  and  sadness.  We 
stood  as  mourners  at  the  grave  of  a departed  friend.  To 
many  it  brought  misfortune  and  affliction.  From  some 
it  snatched  away  a fond  sister  or  manly  brother ; from 
some  a doting  father  or  affectionate  mother.  The  wife 
hath  given  her  husband  and  the  husband  his  wife  at  its 
stern  behest ; the  father  hath  consigned  to  its  cold  arms 
the  son  in  whom  his  life  centered,  and  the  mother  hath 
torn  from  her  bosom  her  tender  babe  and  buried  it  and 
her  heart  in  the  cold,  cold  ground. 

To  some  of  us  it  was  a kind,  a generous  year,  and  we 
have  learned  to  love  it  with  deep  and  earnest  affection. 
It  loaded  us  with  blessings.  It  poured  its  good  gifts  into 
our  cup  until  it  ran  over  with  fulness. 

It  was  a pleasant,  a jolly  old  year,  too.  I remember 
how  its  face  was  often  wreathed  with  smiles ; how  its  eyes 
often  twinkled  with  fun ; and  how  it  sometimes  shook  its 
old  sides  with  laughter. 

Full  of  merriment  and  joy,  of  benefits  and  blessings, 
we  had  learned  to  love  the  old  year  with  a deep  and 
abiding  affection.  Now  we  have  buried  it  with  all  it 
holds  dear,  in  the  sepulcher  of  the  ages.  It  sleeps  there 
in  its  dreamless  slumber — but  its  lessons,  its  lessons  re- 
main. Oh!  the  lessons  of  the  dead  year!  How  im- 
portant and  impressive! 

Come  with  me  down  to  the  burying  ground  of  the 
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ages.  Let  us  enter  the  tomb  of  the  buried  years  and 
learn  their  lessons  of  wisdom.  Here  they  lie — the  six 
thousand  years  that  have  lived  and  died.  What  a spec- 
tacle of  mingled  glory  and  shame ; of  honor  and  deg- 
radation ; of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  devastations 
of  war ! Here  is  one  with  the  smile  of  prosperity  upon 
its  brow ; there  is  a ghastly  year  of  want  and  famine. 
Here  is  one  bloody  with  the  carnage  of  the  battle  field ; 
here  one  lurid  with  the  flames  of  burning  martyrs.  Here 
is  one  black  with  the  foul  breath  of  the  plague  and  pes- 
tilence ; here  one  ringing  with  the  sighs  and  mournings 
of  stricken  households ; and  here  a hundred  or  more  re- 
sounding with  the  clanking  of  slave  chains  and  the  wails 
of  an  enslaved  people. 

But  the  scene  is  not  all  so  somber.  Light  shineth 
even  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  Here  is  a year  bright 
with  the  deeds  of  a Howard  or  a Florence  Nightingale. 
Here  is  one  irradiate  with  the  flashing  star  of  Napoleon’s 
destiny,  which  gave  light  and  hope  to  the  down-trodden 
masses  of  Europe.  Here  lies  one  resounding  with  the 
shout  of  victory  when  Charles  Martel  met  the  tide  of 
Moslem  invasion  and  secured  Christian  civilization  to 
the  world.  Here  is  one  vocal  with  the  prayers  that  as- 
cended from  Plymouth’s  rock-bound  coast;  here  another 
breathing  the  spirit  of  peace  and  Christian  fellowship  in 
Penn’s  quiet  tones ; here  another  filled  with  the  glad 
huzzas  which  welcomed  Washington  to  the  chair  of 
state ; and  here  another  ringing  with  the  exultant  shouts 
of  three  millions  of  freemen  born  into  freedom.  With 
hearts  swelling  with  glad  emotion  we  look  further,  and 
there  in  the  distance  we  see  one  with  the  star  of  Bethle- 
hem upon  its  brow,  and  a halo  of  glory  around  a babe 
sleeping  in  Bethlehem’s  manger.  We  see  the  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  upon  the  hill-side  of  Judea  and 
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hear  the  voices  of  angels  singing  “ Glory  to  God  invthe 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  to  men,”  and 
our  hearts  join  the  angelic  chorus  and  sing  “ Glory  to 
God  ” for  the  brightness  buried  in  the  sepulcher  of  Time. 

We  have  buried  ours,  the  old  year,  with  these  that 
have  gone  before.  It  lies  with  them  folded  in  the 
slumber  of  death.  We  leave  them  and  come  forth  from 
the  sepulcher. 

The  passing  year  is  full  of  solemn  admonition.  It 
brings  to  mind  the  rapid  flight  of  time.  The  years  go 
by  like  shadows  on  the  dial.  A day,  a week,  a month, 
a year — what  is  it  ? The  sun  rises,  climbs  to  the  zenith, 
sinks  down  the  western  slope,  and  a day  is  gone.  The 
week  tolls  itself  away — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  and  it  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  time.  The 
months  chase  each  other  through  the  circling  year,  and 
the  new  calendar  is  begun  before  we  were  familiar  with 
the  old.  Old  Time  seems  to  stand  like  an  archer  with 
his  quiver  full  of  days,  and  shoot  them  by  us  with  the 
speed  of  swift-winged  arrows.  But  yesterday  we  lay  a 
babe  in  the  mother’s  arms ; to-day,  youth,  manhood  and 
womanhood  are  here;  to-morrow,  old  age,  gray  hairs, 
a tottering  form  and  the  tomb.  “We  spend  our  years 
like  a tale  that  is  told.  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score years  and  ten  ; and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be 
four-score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow ; 
for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.” 

Upon  every  tree  the  buds  are  dreaming  of  the  warmer 
sunshine  which  shall  awaken  them  to  life  and  clothe  the 
forest  in  a mantle  of  green.  In  the  flower  buds  lies 
sleeping  all  the  rich  profusion  of  color  and  fragrance 
which  shall  give  beauty  to  the  summer  landscape  and 
perfume  to  the  summer  air.  Old  Winter  has  turned  the 
shatter  of  the  rivulet  into  stone,  but  the  breath  of  Spring 
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will  loosen  its  frozen  tongue  and  send  it  laughing  and 
chattering  in  forest  stream  or  mountain  cascade.  The 
snow  lies  on  meadow  and  grain  field — but  under  the 
snow,  down  in  the  dark  cold  earth,  there  are  rootlet! 
nestling  together  which  contain  the  grass  that  shall 
^read  an  emerald  carpet  under  our  feet,  and  the  grain 
whose  golden  billows  shall  rise  and  fall  in  the  summer 
breeze. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  growth  and  development.  Let 
us  apply  it  to  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  the 
mind  of  the  babe,  wrapped  in  the  soft  slumbers  of  in- 
fancy, unconscious  of  its  own  existence,  are  powers  which 
may  be  developed  into  the  genius  of  a Newton  or  Hum- 
boldt. In  our  hearts  lie  sleeping  ideas  of  duty,  love  for 
God  and  humanity,  resolutions  for  the  future,  ideals  of 
spiritual  excellence — which,  if  developed,  may  make  us  a 
blessing  and  an  example  to  the  world. 

The  past  is  buried,  the  present  is  with  us,  the  future 
is  before  us ; but  soon  our  present  and  our  future  will  be 
reckoned  with  the  past.  The  months  come  and  go  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  great  bell  of  Time  swinging 
in  the  dome  of  space,  is  tolling  away  our  years.  One 
after  another  they  ring  out  upon  the  air  and  float  away 
into  eternity.  In  a little  while  the  knell  for  each  one  of 
us  will  cease,  and  we  will  slumber  with  our  fathers. 
But  with  Christian  faith  we  can  see  light  even  in  the 
darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  grave  is  but  the  portal  of 
Heaven.  From  above  come  voices  of  loved  ones  calling 
us  heavenward ; and  listening,  we  long  for  the  land  of 
golden  streets,  celestial  light,  and  unfading  glory. 

Edward  Brooks. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  TRUE  ELOQUENCE. 
RUE  eloquence  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  can 


not  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  mn/V 
toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases 
may  be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they  can  not  com- 
pass it.  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in 
the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  intense  expression,  the 
pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it, — they  can 
not  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  like  the  out- 
breaking of  a fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original  native 
force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  orna- 
ments and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  dis- 
gust men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  then- 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country  hang  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 
Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in 
the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is 
eloquent ; then  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  con- 
ception, outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high 
purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking 
on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward 
to  his  object, — this,  this  is  eloquence : or,  rather,  it  is 
something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence : it  is 
action,  noble,  sublime,  Godlike  action. 


Daniel  Webster. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  NICK  VAN  STANN. 

I CAN  not  vouch  my  tale  is  true, 

Nor  say,  indeed,  ’tis  wholly  new; 

But  true  or  false,  or  new  or  old, 

I think  you’ll  find  it  fairly  told. 

A Frenchman,  who  had  ne’er  before 
Set  foot  upon  a foreign  shore, 

Weary  of  home,  resolved  to  go 
And  see  what  Holland  had  to  show. 

He  didn’t  know  a word  of  Dutch, 

But  that  could  hardly  grieve  him  much ; 

He  thought,  as  Frenchmen  always  do, 

That  all  the  world  could  “ parley-voo,” 

At  length  our  eager  tourist  stands 
Within  the  famous  Netherlands, 

And,  strolling  gaily  here  and  there, 

In  search  of  something  rich  or  rare, 

A lordly  mansion  greets  his  eyes : 

“ How  beautiful ! ” the  Frenchman  cries, 

And,  bowing  to  the  man  who  sate 
In  livery  at  the  garden  gate, 

“ Pray,  Mr.  Porter,  if  you  please, 

Whose  very  charming  grounds  are  these? 

And,  pardon  me,  be  pleased  to  tell 
Who  in  this  splendid  house  may  dwell?  ” 

To  which,  in  Dutch,  the  puzzled  man 
Replied  what  seemed  like  “ Nick  Van  Stann.”* 

“ Thanks ! ” said  the  Gaul ; “ the  owner’s  taste 
Is  equally  superb  and  chaste ; 

So  fine  a house,  upon  my  word. 

Not  even  Paris  can  afford. 


• Xiclit  verstann, — I don’t  understand, 
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With  statues,  too,  in  every  niche ; 

Of  course  Monsieur  Van  Stann  is  rich, 
And  lives,  I warrant,  like  a king, — 

Ah  ! wealth  must  be  a charming  thing  ! 

In  Amsterdam  the  Frenchman  meets 
A thousand  wonders  in  the  streets, 

But  most  he  marvels  to  behold 
A lady  dressed  in  silk  and  gold ; 

Gazing  with  rapture  on  the  dame, 

He  begs  to  know  the  lady’s  name, 

And  hears,  to  raise  his  wonder  more, 
The  very  words  he  heard  before ! 

“ Mercy ! ” he  cries  ; “ well,  on  my  life, 
My  lord  has  got  a charming  wife ; 

’Tis  plain  to  see,  this  Nick  Van  Stann 
Must  be  a very  happy  man.” 

Next  day  our  tourist  chanced  to  pop 
His  head  within  a lottery  shop, 

And  there  he  saw,  with  staring  eyes, 
The  drawing  of  the  mammoth  prize. 

“ Ten  millions ! ’tis  a pretty  sum  ; 

I wish  I had  as  much  at  home  : 

I ’d  like  to  know,  as  I’m  a sinner, 

What  lucky  fellow  is  the  winner?” 
Conceive  our  traveler’s  amaze 
To  hear  again  the  hackneyed  phrase, 

;i  What?  no  ! not  Nick  Van  Stann  again 
Faith  ! he’s  the  luckiest  of  men. 

You  may  be  sure  we  don’t  advance 
So  rapidly  as  that  in  France  : 

A house,  the  finest  in  the  land  ; 

A lovely  garden,  nicely  planned ; 
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A perfect  angel  of  a wife, 

And  gold  enough  to  last  a life ; 

There  never  yet  was  mortal  man 
So  blest  as  Monsieur  Nick  Van  Stann.” 

Next  day  the  Frenchman  chanced  to  meet 
A pompous  funeral  in  the  street ; 

And,  asking  one  who  stood  close  by, 

What  nobleman  had  pleased  to  die, 

Was  stunned  to  hear  the  old  reply. 

The  Frenchman  sighed  and  shook  his  head, 

“ Mon  Dieu  ! poor  Nick  Van  Stann  is  dead ; 

With  such  a house,  and  such  a wife, 

It  must  be  hard  to  part  with  life  ; 

And  then,  to  lose  that  mammoth  prize, — 

He  wins,  and,  pop, — the  winner  dies  ! 

Ah,  well ! his  blessings  came  so  fast, 

I greatly  feared  they  could  not  last : 

And  thus,  we  see,  the  sword  of  Fate 
Cuts  down  alike  the  small  and  great.” 

John  G.  Saxb. 

THE  RED  JACKET. 

^rniS  a cold,  bleak  night!  with  angry  roar 
-L  The  north  winds  beat  and  clamor  at  the  duor; 
The  drifted  snow  lies  heaped  along  the  street, 

Swept  by  a blinding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet ; 

The  clouded  heavens  no  guiding  starlight  lend, 

But  o’er  the  earth  in  gloom  and  darkness  bend ; 
Gigantic  shadows,  by  the  night  lamps  thrown, 

Dance  their  weird  revels  fitfully  alone. 

In  lofty  halls,  where  fortune  takes  its  ease, 

Sunk  in  the  treasures  of  all  lands  and  sea* ; 
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In  happy  homes,  where  warmth  and  comfort  meet. 
The  weary  traveler  with  their  smiles  to  greet; 

In  lowly  dwellings,  where  the  needy  swarm 
Round  starving  embers,  chilling  limbs  to  warm, 
Rises  the  prayer  that  makes  the  sad  heart  light-'- 
j< Thank  God  for  home,  this  bitter,  bitter  night!  ” 

But  hark  ! above  the  beating  of  the  storm 
Peals  on  the  startled  ear  the  fire  alarm  ! 

Yon  gloomy  heaven’s  aflame  with  sudden  light, 
And  heart-beats  quicken  with  a strange  affright ; 
From  tranquil  slumbers  springs,  at  duty’s  call, 

The  ready  friend  no  danger  can  appall ; 

Fierce  for  the  conflict,  sturdy,  true,  and  brave, 

He  hurries  forth  to  battle  and  to  save. 

From  yonder  dwelling,  fiercely  shooting  out, 
Devouring  all  they  coil  themselves  about, 

The  flaming  furies,  mounting  high  and  higher, 

Wrap  the  frail  structure  in  a cloak  of  fire. 

Strong  arms  are  battling  with  the  stubborn  foe 
In  vain  attempts  their  power  to  overthrow ; 

With  mocking  glee  they  revel  with  their  prey, 
Defying  human  skill  to  check  their  way. 

And  see ! far  up  above  the  flame’s  hot  breath, 
Something  that’s  human  waits  a horrid  death  ; 

A little  child,  with  waving  golden  hair, 

Stands,  like  a phantom,  ’mid  the  horrid  glare, 

Her  pale,  sweet  face  against  the  window  pressed, 
While  sobs  of  terror  shake  her  tender  breast. 

And  from  the  crowd  beneath,  in  accents  wild, 

A mother  screams,  “ O God  ! my  child  ! my  child  ! ” 

Up  goes  a ladder.  Through  the  startled  throng 
A hardy  fireman  swiftly  moves  along ; 
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Mounts  sure  and  fast  along  the  slender  way, 

Fearing  no  danger,  dreading  but  delay. 

The  stifling  smoke-clouds  lower  in  his  path, 

Sharp  tongues  of  flame  assail  him  in  their  wrath ; 

But  up,  still  up  he  goes ! the  goal  is  won ! 

His  strong  arm  beats  the  sash,  and  he  is  gone ! 

Gone  to  his  death.  The  wily  flames  surround 
And  burn  and  beat  his  ladder  to  the  ground, 

In  flaming  columns  move  with  quickened  beat 
To  rear  a massive  wall  ’gainst  his  retreat. 

Courageous  heart,  thy  mission  was  so  pure, 

Suffering  humanity  must  thy  loss  deplore ; 

Henceforth  with  martyred  heroes  thou  shalt  live, 
Crowned  with  all  honors  nobleness  can  give. 

Nay,  not  so  fast ; subdue  these  gloomy  fears  ; 

Behold  ! he  quickly  on  the  roof  appears, 

Bearing  the  tender  child,  his  jacket  warm 
Flung  round  her  shrinking  form  to  guard  from  harm 
Up  with  your  ladders!  Quick  ! ’tis  but  a chance  ! 
Behold,  how  fast  the  roaring  flames  advance ! 

Quick  ! quick  ! brave  spirits,  to  his  rescue  fly  ; 

Up ! up ! by  heavens  ! this  hero  must  not  die ! 

Silence ! he  comes  along  the  burning  road, 

Bearing,  with  tender  care,  his  living  load ; 

Aha ! he  totters  ! Heaven  in  mercy  save 
The  good,  true  heart  that  can  so  nobly  brave. 

He’s  up  again ! and  now  he’s  coming  fast ! 

One  moment,  and  the  fiery  ordeal’s  passed ! 

And  now  he’s  safe  ! Bold  flames,  ye  fought  in  vain ! 
A happy  mother  clasps  her  child  again  ! 

George  M.  Baker. 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

WITH  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells, 

Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I ponder 
Where’er  I wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder, 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee, — 

With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I ’ve  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a clime  in, 

Tolling  sublime  in 
Cathedral  shrine ; 

While  at  a glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrat# ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 
Its  bold  notes  free, 
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Made  the  bells  of  Shandou 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

I ’ve  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian’s  Mole  in, 

Their  thunder  rolling 
From  the  Vatican ; 

And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 
Of  Notre  Dame  ; 

% 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o’er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 

O,  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 

There ’s  a bell  in  Moscow ; 
Where  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
In  Saint  Sophia 
The  Turkman  gets, 

And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer, 

From  the  tapering  summite 
Of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom 
I freely  grant  them  ; 

But  there ’s  an  anthem 
More  dear  to  me ; 
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’T  is  the  bells  of  Shandon, 

That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters  / 

Of  the  river  Lee. — Francis  Mahony. 


BUCK  FANSHAW’S  FUNERAL. 


SOMEBODY  has  said  that  in  order  to  know  a commu- 
nity, one  must  observe  the  style  of  its  funerals  and 
know  what  manner  of  men  they  bury  with  most  cere- 
mony. I can  not  say  which  class  we  buried  with  most 
eclat  in  our  “ flush  times,”  the  distinguished  public  bene- 
factor or  the  distinguished  rough — possibly  the  two  chief 
grades  or  grand  divisions  of  society  honored  their  illus- 
trious dead  about  equally  ; and  hence,  no  doubt,  the 
philosopher  I have  quoted  from  would  have  needed  to 
see  two  representative  funerals  in  Virginia  before  form- 
ing his  estimate  of  the  people. 

There  was  a grand  time  over  Buck  Fanshaw  when 
he  died.  He  was  a representative  citizen.  He  had 
“killed  his  man,”  not  in  his  own  quarrel  to  be  sure,  but 
in  defence  of  a stranger  beset  by  numbers.  He  had  kept 
a sumptuous  saloon.  He  had  been  the  proprietor  of  a 
dashing  helpmeet,  whom  he  could  have  discarded  without 
the  formality  of  a divorce.  He  had  held  a high  position 
in  the  fire  department,  and  had  been  a very  Warwick  in 
politics.  When  he  died  there  was  great  lamentatioi 
throughout  the  town,  but  especially  in  the  vast  bottom 
stratum  of  society. 

On  the  inquest  it  was  shown  that  Buck  Fanshaw,  in 
the  delirium  of  a wasting  typhoid  fever,  had  taken  arsenic, 
shot  himself  through  the  body,  cut  his  throat,  and  jumped 
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out  of  a four-story  window  and  broken  his  neck,  and, 
after  due  deliberation,  the  jury,  sad  and  tearful,  but  with 
intelligence  unblinded  by  its  sorrow,  brought  in  a verdict 
of  death  “ by  the  visitation  of  Providence/’  What  could 
the  world  do  without  juries  ! 

Prodigious  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral. 
All  the  vehicles  in  town  were  hired,  all  the  saloons  wrere 
put  in  mourning,  all  the  municipal  and  fire-company 
Hags  were  hung  at  half-mast,  and  all  the  firemen  ordered 
to  muster  in  uniform,  and  bring  their  machines  duly 
draped  in  black. 

Now — let  us  remark  in  parenthesis — as  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  had  representative  adventurers  in  the  Silver- 
land,  and  as  each  adventurer  had  brought  the  slang  of  his 
nation  or  his  locality  writh  him,  the  combination  made 
the  slang  of  Nevada  the  richest  and  the  most  infinitely 
varied  and  copious  that  had  ever  existed  anywhere  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  except  in  the  mines  of  California  in 
the  “ early  days.”  Slang  was  the  language  of  Nevada, 
It  was  hard  to  preach  a sermon  without  it,  and  be  under- 
stood. - Such  phrases  as  “ You  bet ! ” “ Oh,  no,  I reckon 
^ot!”  “No  Irish  need  apply,”  and  a hundred  others, 
became  so  common  as  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a speaker 
unconsciously — and  very  often  when  they  did  not  touch 
the  subject  under  discussion  and  consequently  failed  to 
mean  anything. 

Regretful  resolutions  were  passed  and  various  com- 
mittees appointed  ; among  others,  a committee  of  one  was 
appointed  to  call  on  a minister — a fragile,  gentle,  spiritual 
new  fledgling  from  an  eastern  theological  seminary,  and 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  mines.  The 
committee-man,  “ Scotty  ” Briggs,  made  his  visit. 

Being  admitted  to  his  presence,  he  sat  down  before  the 
clergyman,  placed  his  fire-hat  on  an  unfinished  manu- 
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script  sermon  under  the  minister’s  nose,  took  from  it  a 
red  silk  handkerchief,  wiped  his  brow,  and  heaved  a sigh 
of  dismal  impressiveness,  explanatory  of  his  business. 
He  choked  and  even  shed  tears,  but  with  an  effort  he 
mastered  his  voice,  and  said,  in  lugubrious  tones : 

“ Are  you  the  duck  that  runs  the  gospel-mill  next 
door?  ” 

“ Am  I the — pardon  me,  I believe  I do  not  under- 
stand.” 

With  another  sigh  and  a half  sob,  Scotty  rejoined: 

“ Why,  you  see  we  are  in  a bit  of  trouble,  and  the 
boys  thought  may  be  you ’d  give  us  a lift,  if  we ’d  tackle 
you,  that  is,  if  I ’ve  got  the  rights  of  it,  and  you  ’re  the 
head  clerk  of  the  doxology  works  next  door.” 

“ I am  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock  whose  fold 
is  next  door.” 

“ The  which  ? ” 

“ The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  little  company  of  be- 
lievers whose  sanctuary  adjoins  these  premises.” 

Scotty  scratched  his  head,  reflected  a moment,  and 
then  said  : 

“ You  rather  hold  over  me,  pard.  I reckon  I can’t 
call  that  card.  Ante  and  pass  the  buck.” 

' “ How  ? I beg  your  pardon.  What  did  I understand 
you  to  say  ? ” 

“Well,  you’ve  rather  got  the  bulge  on  me.  Or  may 
be  we ’ve  both  got  the  bulge,  somehow.  You  do  n’t  smoke 
me  and  I don’t  smoke  you.  You  see  one  of  the  boys  has 
passed  in  his  checks,  and  we  want  to  give  him  a good 
send-off,  and  so  the  thing  I ’m  on  now  is  to  rout  out  some- 
body to  jerk  a little  chin-music  for  us,  and  waltz  him 
through  handsome.” 

“ My  friend,  I seem  to  grow  more  and  more  bewildered. 
Your  observations  are  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me. 
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Can  not  you  simplify  them  some  way  ? At  first  I thought 
perhaps  I understood  you,  but  now  I grope.  Would  it 
not  expedite  matters  if  you  restricted  yourself  to  cate- 
gorical statements  of  fact  unincumbered  with  obstructing 
accumulations  of  metaphor  and  allegory  ? ” 

Another  pause  and  more  reflection.  Then  Scotty  said ; 

“ I ’ll  have  to  pass,  I judge.” 

“ How?” 

“ You ’ve  raised  me  out,  pard.” 

44 1 still  fail  to  catch  your  meaning.” 

44  Why,  that  last  lead  of  your  ’n  is  too  many  for  me — - 
that ’s  the  idea.  I can ’t  neither  trump  nor  follow 
suit.” 

The  clergyman  sank  back  in  his  chair  perplexed. 
Scotty  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  reflection.  Presently  his  face  came  up,  sorrowful,  but 
confident. 

44 1 ’ve  got  it  now,  so ’s  you  can  savvy,”  said  he.  44  What 
we  want  is  a gospel-sharp.  See  ? ” 

44  A what?” 

44  Gospel-sharp,  parson.” 

44  O!  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before?  I am  a 
clergyman — a parson.” 

44  Now  you  talk  ! You  see  my  blind,  and  straddle  it 
like  a man.  Put  it  there ! ” — extending  a brawny  paw, 
which  closed  over  the  minister’s  small  hand  and  gave  it 
a shake  indicative  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  fervent 
gratification. 

44  Now  we  ’re  all  right,  pard.  Let ’s  start  fresh.  Don’t 
you  mind  me  snuffling  a little,  becuz  we  ’re  in  a power  of 
trouble.  You  see  one  of  the  boys  has  gone  up  the 
flume—” 

44  Gone  where  ? ” 

“ Up  the  flume — th row’d  up  the  sponge,  you  know.” 
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“ Thrown  up  the  sponge?  ” 

“ Yes — kicked  the  bucket — ” 

“ Ah — has  departed  to  that  mysterious  country  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns.” 

“ Return  ? Well,  I reckon  not.  Why,  pard,  he ’s  dead!  ” 
“ Yes,  I understand.” 

“ O,  you  do  ? Well,  I thought  may  be  you  might  be 
getting  tangled  once  more.  Yes,  you  see  he’s  dead 
again — ” 

“ Again  ! Why,  has  he  ever  been  dead  before  ? ” 

“ Dead  before?  No.  Do  you  reckon  a man  has  got 
as  many  lives  as  a cat  ? But  you  bet  he ’s  awful  dead 
now,  poor  old  boy,  and  I wish  I ’d  never  seen  this  day. 
I do  n’t  know  no  better  friend  than  Buck  Fanshaw.  I 
know’d  him  by  the  back  ; and  when  I know  a man  like 
him,  I freeze  to  him — you  hear  me.  Take  him  all  around, 
pard,  there  never  was  a bullier  man  in  the  mines.  No 
man  ever  know’d  Buck  Fanshaw  to  go  back  on  a friend. 
But  it ’s  all  up,  you  know  ; it ’s  all  up.  It  ain’t  no  use. 
They ’ve  scooped  him  ! ” 

“ Scooped  him  ? ” 

“ Yes — death  has.  Well,  well,  well,  we’ve  got  to  give 
him  up.  Yes,  indeed.  It’s  a kind  of  hard  world  after 
all,  ain’t  it?  But,  pard,  he  was  a rustler.  You  ought 
to  see  him  get  started  once.  He  was  a bully  boy  with  a 
glass  eye  ! Just  spit  in  his  face,  and  give  him  room  ac- 
cording to  his  strength,  and  it  was  just  beautiful  to  see 
him  peel  and  go  in.  He  was  the  worst  son  of  a thief  that 
ever  draw’d  breath.  Pard,  he  was  on  it.  He  was  on  it 
bigger  than  an  Injun  ! ” 

“ On  it  ? On  what  ? ” 

“ On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight.  Un- 
derstand ? He  did  n’t  give  a continental — for  anybody. 
Beg  your  pardon,  friend,  for  coming  so  near  saying  a 
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cuss  word — but  you  see  I ’m  on  an  awful  strain  in  this 
palaver,  on  account  of  having  to  cram  down  and  draw 
everything  so  mild.  But  we’ve  got  to  give  him  up. 
There  ain’t  any  getting  around  that,  I don’t  reckon. 
Now,  if  we  can ’t  get  you  to  help  plant  him—” 

“ Preach  the  funeral  discourse?  Assist  at  the  obse- 
quies ? ” 

“ Obs’quies  is  good.  Yes.  That ’s  it ; that ’s  our  little 
game.  We  are  going  to  get  up  the  thing  regardless,  you 
know.  He  was  always  nifty  himself,  and  so  you  bet  you 
his  funeral  ain’t  going  to  be  no  slouch  ; solid  silver  door- 
plate on  his  coffin,  six  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a nig- 
ger on  the  box,  with  a biled  shirt  and  a plug  hat  on — 
how’s  that  for  high?  And  we’ll  take  care  of  you , pard. 
We’ll  fix  you  all  right.  There  will  be  a kerridge  for 
you ; and  whatever  you  want  you  just  ’scape  out,  and 
we’ll  tend  to  it.  We’ve  got  a shebang  fixed  up  for  you 
to  stand  behind  in  No.  One’s  house,  and  don’t  you  be 
afraid.  Just  go  in  and  toot  your  horn,  if  you  don’t  sell 
a clam.  Put  Buck  through  as  bully  as  you  can,  pard,  for 
anybody  that  know’d  him  will  tell  you  that  he  was  one 
of  the  whitest  men  that  was  ever  in  the  mines.  You 
can’t  draw  it  too  strong.  He  never  could  stand  it  to  see 
things  goin’  wrong.  He ’s  done  more  to  make  this  town 
peaceable  than  any  man  in  it.  I’ve  seen  him  lick  four 
greasers  in  eleven  minutes,  myself.  If  a thing  wanted 
regulating,  he  war  n’t  a man  to  go  browsing  around  after 
somebody  to  do  it,  but  he  would  prance  in  and  regulate 
it  himself.  He  war  n’t  a Catholic;  but  it  didn’t  make 
no  difference  about  that  when  it  came  down  to  what 
man’s  rights  was — and  so,  when  some  roughs  jumped  the 
Catholic  boneyard  and  started  to  stake  out  town  lots  in 
it,  he  went  for  ’em,  and  he  cleaned  ’em,  too!  I was 
there,  and  seen  it  myself.” 
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“ That  was  very  well,  indeed — at  least  the  impulse  wai 
— whether  the  act  was  entirely  defensible  or  not.  Had 
deceased  any  religious  convictions  ? That  is  to  say,  did 
he  feel  a dependence  upon,  or  acknowledge  any  alle- 
giance to,  a higher  power  ?” 

More  reflection. 

“ I reckon  you ’ve  stumped  me  again,  pard.  Could  you 
say  it  over  once  more,  and  say  it  slow  ? ” 

“ Well,  to  simplify  it  somewhat,  was  he,  or  rather  had 
he  ever  been  connected  with  any  organization  sequestered 
from  secular  concerns  and  devoted  to  self-sacrifice  in  the 
interests  of  morality  ?” 

“ All  down  but  nine — set  ’em  up  on  the  other  alley, 
pard.” 

“ What  did  I understand  you  to  say  ? ” 

“ Why,  you’re  most  too  many  for  me,  you  know. 
When  you  get  in  with  your  left,  I hunt  grass  every  time. 
Every  time  you  draw,  you  fill  ; but  I do  n’t  seem  to  have 
any  luck.  Let’s  have  a new  deal.” 

“ How  ? Begin  again  ? ” 

^ That’s  it.” 

“ Very  well.  Was  he  a good  man,  and — ” 

“ There — I see  that ; do  n’t  put  up  another  chip  till  I 
look  at  my  hand.  A good  man,  says  you  ? Pard,  it  ain’t 
no  name  for  it.  He  was  the  best  man  that  ever — pard, 
you  would  have  doted  on  that  man.  He  could  lam  any 
galoot  of  his  inches  in  America.  It  was  him  that  put 
down  the  riot  last  election  before  it  got  a start ; and 
everybody  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  have 
done  it.  He  waltzed  in  with  a trumpet  in  one  hand  and 
a spanner  in  the  other,  sent  fourteen  men  home  on  a 
shutter  in  less  than  three  minutes.  He  had  the  riot  all 
broke  up  and  prevented  nice  before  anybody  had  a 
chance  to  strike  a blow.  He  was  always  in  for  peace, 
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»nd  he  would  have  peace — he  could  not  stand  disturb 
ances.  Pard,  he  was  a great  loss  to  this  town.  It  would 
please  the  boys  if  you  could  chip  in  something  like  that 
and  do  him  justice.  Here  once  when  the  Micks  got  to 
throwing  stones  through  the  Methodist  Sunday-school 
windows,  Buck  Fanshaw,  all  of  his  own  notion,  shut  up 
his  saloon,  and  took  a couple  of  six-shooters  and  mounted 
guard  over  the  Sunday-school.  Says  he,  4 No  Irish  need 
apply.’  And  they  didn’t.  He  was  the  bulliest  man  in 
the  mountains,  pard  ; he  could  run  faster,  jump  higher, 
hit  harder,  and  hold  more  tangle-foot  whiskey  without 
spilling  than  any  man  in  seventeen  counties.  Put  that 
in,  pard;  it’ll  please  the  boys  more  than  anything  you 
could  say.  And  you  can  say,  pard,  that  he  never  shook 
his  mother.” 

“ Never  shook  his  mother?” 

“That’s  it — any  of  the  boys  will  tell  you  so.” 

“ Well,  but  why  should  he  shake  her?” 

“ That’s  what  I say — but  some  people  does.” 

“ Not  people  of  any  repute?  ” 

“ Well,  some  that  averages  pretty  so-so.” 

“ In  my  opinion,  a man  that  would  offer  personal  vio- 
lence to  his  mother,  ought  to — ” 

“Cheese  it,  pard  ; you’ve  banked  your  ball  clean  out- 
side the  string.  What  I was  a-drivin’  at  was  that  he 
never  throwed  off  his  mother — don’t  you  see?  No,  in- 
deedy  ! He  gave  her  a house  to  live  in,  and  town  lots, 
and  plenty  of  money ; and  he  looked  after  her  and  took 
care  of  her  all  the  time ; and  when  she  was  down  with 
the  small-pox,  I ’m  cuss’d  if  he  did  n’t  set  up  nights 
and  nuss  her  himself!  Beg  your  pardon  for  saying  it, 
but  it  hopped  out  too  quick  for  yours  truly.  You’ve 
treated  me  like  a gentleman,  and  I ain’t  the  man  to  hurt 
your  feelings  intentional.  I think  you’re  white.  I think 
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you’re  a square  man,  pard.  I like  you,  and  I ’ll  lick  any 
man  that  don’t.  * I’ll  lick  him  till  he  can’t  tell  himself 
from  a last  year’s  corpse ! Put  it  there ! ” 

[Another  fraternal  handshake — and  exit.] 

The  obsequies  were  all  that  “ the  boys  ” could  desire. 
Such  funeral  pomp  had  never  been  seen  in  Virginia, 
The  plumed  hearse,  the  dirge-breathing  brass  bands,  the 
closed  marts  of  business,  the  flags  drooping  at  half-mast, 
the  long  plodding  procession  of  uniformed  secret  societies, 
military  battalions  and  fire  companies,  craped  engines,, 
carriages  of  officials  and  citizens  in  vehicles  and  on  foot, 
attracted  multitudes  of  spectators  to  the  sidewalks,  roofs 
and  windows  ; and  for  years  afterward,  the  degree  of  grand- 
eur attained  by  any  civic  display  was  determined  by  com* 
parison  with  Buck  Fanshaw’s  funeral. — Mark  Twain. 


ARNOLD  WINKELRIED. 

The  utmost  spirit  should  be  preserved  in  this  piece  throughout.  Elevate  the 
pitch  upon  the  command.  Read  rapidly. 

^ II /TAKE  way  for  liberty  ! ” he  cried — 

ILL  Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A living  wall,  a human  wood ; 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 

All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 

Opposed  to  these,  a hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  fatherland, 

Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke ; 

Marshaled  once  more  at  freedom’s  call, 

They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 
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And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a breath ; 

The  fire  of  conflict  burned  within  ; 

The  battle  trembled  to  begin : 

Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground, 
Point  for  assault  was  nowhere  found ; 
Where’er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed, 

The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed  ; 

That  line  ’twere  suicide  to  meet, 

And  perish  at  their  tyrants’  feet. 

How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 

To  leave  their  homes  the  haunts  of  slaves  ? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread, 
With  clanking  chains,  above  their  head  ? 

It  must  not  be : this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  invader’s  power ! 

All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field — 

She  will  not  fly  ; she  can  not  yield ; 

She  must  not  fall ; her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 

Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast, 

But  every  freeman  was  a host, 

And  felt  as ’t  were  a secret  known 
That  one#  should  turn  the  scale  alone.. 

While  each  unto  himself  was  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed ; 

Behold  him — Arnold  Winkelried  ! 

There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  Fame 
The  echo  of  a nobler  name. 

Unmarked,  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 

V rumination  deep  and  long, 
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Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o’er  his  faoe ; 

And,  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm  ; 

And,  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  howe 

But  ’twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done — 

The  field  was  in  a moment  won ! 

<f  Make  way  for  liberty ! ” he  cried, 

Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 

Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

“ Make  way  for  liberty  ! ” he  cried  ; 

Their  keen  points  crossed  from  side  to  side ; 

He  bowed  among  them  like  a tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly — 

“ Make  way  for  liberty ! ” they  cry, 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 

As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold’s  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall, 

Rout,  ruin,  panic  seized  them  all. 

An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A city  with  a surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free — 

Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty. 

James  Montgomery 
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THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST  ONE. 

WHAT  will  become  of  the  West  if  her  prosperity 
rushes  up  to  such  a majesty  of  power,  while  those 
great  institutions  of  learning  and  religion  linger  which 
are  necessary  to  form  the  mind,  and  the  conscience,  and 
the  heart  of  that  vast  world  ? It  must  not  be  permitted. 
And  yet  what  is  done  must  be  done  quickly ; for  popula- 
tion  will  not  wait,  and  commerce  will  not  cast  anchor, 
and  manufactures  will  not  shut  off  the  steam  nor  shut 
down  the  gate,  and  agriculture,  pushed  by  millions  of 
freemen  on  their  fertile  soil,  will  not  withhold  her  cor* 
rupting  abundance. 

We  must  educate ! we  must  educate ! or  we  must  per* 
ish  by  our  own  prosperity.  If  we  do  not,  short  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  will  be  our  race.  If,  in  our  haste  to 
be  rich  and  mighty,  we  outrun  our  literary  and  religious 
institutions,  they  will  never  overtake  us,  or  only  come 
up  after  the  battle  of  liberty  is  fought  and  lost,  as  spoils 
to  grace  the  victory,  and  as  resources  of  inexorable  des- 
potism for  the  perpetuity  of  our  bondage.  And  let  no 
man  at  the  East  quiet  himself  and  dream  of  liberty  what- 
ever may  become  of  the  West.  Our  alliance  of  blood, 
and  political  institutions,  and  common  interests,  is  such 
that  we  can  not  stand  aloof  in  the  hour  of  her  calamity, 
should  it  ever  come.  Her  destiny  is  our  destiny ; and 
the  day  that  her  gallant  ship  goes  down,  our  little  boat 
sinks  in  the  vortex ! 

I would  add,  as  a motive  to  immediate  action,  that  if 
we  do  fail  in  our  great  experiment  of  self-government, 
our  destruction  will  be  as  signal  as  the  birthright  aban- 
doned, the  mercies  abused,  and  the  provocation  offered 
to  beneficent  Heaven.  The  descent  of  desolation  will 
correspond  with  the  past  elevation.  No  punishments  of 
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Heaven  are  so  severe  as  those  for  mercies  abused  ; and 
no  instrumentality  employed  in  their  infliction  is  so 
dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  man.  No  spasms  are  like  the 
spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no  wailings  such  as  her 
convulsions  extort.  It  took  Rome  three  hundred  years 
to  die ; and  our  death,  if  we  perish,  will  be  as  much  more 
terrific  as  our  intelligence  and  free  institutions  have  given 
to  us  more  bone  and  sinew  and  vitality.  May  God  hide 
me  from  the  day  when  the  dying  agonies  of  my  country 
shall  begin ! O thou  beloved  land,  bound  together  by 
th~  ties  of  brotherhood,  and  common  interest,  and  perils, 
liv^  forever — one  and  undivided ! 

Lyman  Beechbr. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  IN  TYPE, 

[ Read  as  if  unconscious  of  human  presence.] 

^ A H,  here  it  is ! I ’m  famous  now ; 

An  author  and  a poet, 

It  really  is  in  print.  Hurrah  ! 

How  proud  I ’ll  be  to  show  it. 

And  gentle  Anna ! what  a thrill 
Will  animate  her  breast, 

To  read  these  ardent  lines,  and  know 
To  whom  they  are  addressed. 

* Why,  bless  my  soul ! here’s  something  wrong; 
What  can  the  paper  mean, 

By  talking  of  the  ‘ graceful  brook,’ 

That  ‘ ganders  o’er  the  green  ? ’ 

And  here’s  a t instead  of  r, 

Which  makes  it  ‘ tippling  rill,’ 

We’ll  seek  the  ‘shad’  instead  of  ‘shade/ 

And  ‘ hell  ’ instead  of  ‘ hill.’ 
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<r  * Thy  looks  so  ’ — what  ? — I recollect, 

’T  was  ‘ sweet/  and  then ’t  was  ‘ kind ; ’ 

And  now,  to  think,— the  stupid  fool,— 

For  ‘ bland  ’ has  printed  £ blind/ 

Was  ever  such  provoking  work? 

(’T  is  curious,  by  the  by, 

That  anything  is  rendered  blind 
By  giving  it  an  i.) 

u The  color  of  the  ‘ rose ’ is  ‘ nose/ 

‘Affection  9 is  ‘ affliction.’ 

(I  wonder  if  the  likeness  holds 
In  fact  as  well  as  fiction  ? ) 

‘ Thou  art  a friend.’  The  r is  gone ; 

Whoever  would  have  deemed 

That  such  a trifling  thing  could  change 

A friend  into  a fiend  ? 

* ‘ Thou  art  the  same/  is  rendered  ‘ lame/ 

It  really  is  too  bad ! 

And  here  because  an  i is  out 
My  lovely  ‘ maid  ’ is  mad. 

They  drove  her  blind  by  poking  in 
An  i — a process  new — 

And  now  they ’ve  gouged  it  out  again, 

And  made  her  crazy,  too. 

“I’ll  read  no  more.  What  shall  I do? 

I’ll  never  dare  to  send  it. 

The  paper’s  scattered  far  and  wide, 

’T  is  now  too  late  to  mend  it. 

Oh,  fame ! thou  cheat  of  human  life, 

Why  did  I ever  write  ? 

I wish  my  poem  had  been  burnt, 

Before  it  saw  the  light. 
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“ Was  ever  such  a horrid  hash, 

In  poetry  or  prose  ? 

I ’ve  said  she  was  a ‘ fiend  ! ’ and  praised 
The  color  of  her  ‘ nose.’ 

I wish  I had  the  printer  here 
About  a half  a minute, 

I ’d  bang  him  to  his  heart’s  content, 

And  with  an  h begin  it. 

“I’m  very  sure  I’d  stop  him  off 
From  'rippling’  with  a t , 

And  send  him  to  that  ‘ hill  ’ of  his — 

He  spelled  it  with  an  e 


Immortal  Godhead,  Deity  profound, 

How  doth  Thy  matchless  mercy  close  me  round. 
Thy  love  unfathomable,  grace  unbound, 
Profusely  given, 

Ceaseless  my  soul  Thy  praises  shall  resound, 
Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven ! 

The  earth,  the  air,  the  sea  uplifted  high, 

The  azure-arched,  ethereal,  star-gemmed  sky 
Reverberate  Thy  praise,  and  should  not  I, 

To  whom  is  given 

All  to  enjoy,  and  more,  if  Thou  be  nigh, 

Father  in  Heaven  ? 


FATHER  IN  HEAVEN. 


IATHER  in  Heaven ! 
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Father  in  Heaven ! 

There ’s  not  a pebble  laved  by  purling  stream, 

Or  gem,  whose  radiance  wakes  poetic  dream, 

Or  lily  of  the  vale,  or  bright  auroral  beam 
From  Orient  driven, 

But  glows  Thy  praise  in  love-adorning  gleams, 
Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven  ! 

There  ’s  not  an  echo  o’er  the  distant  hills, 

Or  mute-mused  melody  of  mountain  rills, 

To  Jove’s  dread  clamors — but  Thy  presence  fills 
From  morn  to  even. 

For  Thee  in  silent  awe  my  bosom  thrills, 

Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven  ! 

Thy  mercy  comes  to  earth’s  low  places  like  the  dew. 
That  leaves  the  unbending  oak  and  stately  yew 
To  sparkle  on  t*he  fern  and  humble  rue, 

By  tempest  riven, 

But  like  Thy  grace ’t  is  mighty  to  renew, 

Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven! 

Full  many  a soul-sick,  sinful,  sorrowing  child* 

Has  wandered  from  Thee  by  sin  beguiled  ; 

In  desolation  mourned,  till  Jesus  smiled, 

“ Thy  sins  forgiven  ! 

In  me,  thy  God  is  ever  reconciled ! ” 

Father  in  Heaven. 

Father  in  Heaven  ! 

When  Thou  shalt  sit  upon  thy  regal  throne 
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To  judge  me  through  thy  exalted  Son, 

Be  this  my  joy,  to  know  that  I have  done 

And  suffered  all  Love’s  crosses  given 
That  I may  wear  Love’s  everlasting  crown, 
Father  in  Heaven. 

William  Ashbury. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


NOT  many  generations  ago,  where  you  now  sit,  encir- 
cled with  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized 
life,  the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox 
dug  his  hole  unscared.  Here,  lived  and  loved  another 
race  of  beings.  Beneath  the  same  sun  that  rolls  over 
your  head,  the  Indian  hunter  pursued  the  panting  deer ; 
gazing  on  the  same  moon  that  smiles  for  you,  the  Indian 
lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate.  Here,  the  wigwam-blaze 
beamed  on  the  tender  and  helpless,  and  the  council-fire 
glared  on  the  wise  and  daring.  Now,  they  dipped  their 
noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes,  and  now,  they  paddled 
the  light  canoe  along  your  rocky  shores.  Here,  they 
warred  ; the  echoing  whoop,  the  bloody  grapple,  the  de- 
fying death-song,  all  were  here;  and  when  the  tiger- 
strife  was  over,  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 

Here,  too,  they  worshiped  ; and  from  many  a dark 
bosom  went  up  a fervent  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  had  not  written  His  laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone, 
but  He  had  traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts. 
The  poor  child  of  Nature  knew  not  the  God  of  Revela- 
tion, but  the  God  of  the  universe  he  acknowledged  in 
everything  around.  He  beheld  Him  in  the  star  that 
sank  in  beauty  behind  his  lonely  dwelling ; in  the  sacred 
orb  that  flamed  on  him  from  his  mid-day  throne ; in  the 
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flower  that  snapped  in  the  morning  breeze ; in  the  lofty 
pine  that  defied  a thousand  whirlwinds ; in  the  timid 
warbler  that  never  left  its  native  grove ; in  the  fearless 
eagle,  whose  untired  pinion  was  wet  in  clouds ; in  the 
worm  that  crawled  at  his  feet ; and  in  his  own  matchless 
form,  glowing  with  a spark  of  that  light,  to  whose  mys- 
terious source  he  bent  in  humble,  though  blind  adoration. 

And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean  came 
a pilgrim  bark,  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  The 
former  were  sown  for  you ; the  latter  sprang  up  in  the 
path  of  the  simple  native.  Two  hundred  years  have 
changed  the  character  of  a great  continent,  and  blotted 
forever  from  its  face,  a whole,  peculiar  people.  Art  has 
usurped  the  bowers  of  nature,  and  the  anointed  children 
of  education  have  been  too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the 
ignorant.  Here  and  there,  a stricken  few  remain  ; but 
how  unlike  their  bold,  untamable  progenitors.  The  In- 
dian of  falcon  glance  and  lion  bearing,  the  theme  of  the 
touching  ballad,  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  tale,  is  gone ! 
and  his  degraded  offspring  crawls  upon  the  soil,  where  he 
walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  us  how  miserable  is  man 
when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his  neck. 

As  a race,  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their 
arrows  are  broken,  their  springs  are  dried  up,  their 
cabins  are  in  the  dust.  Their  council-fire  has  long  since 
gone  out  on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry  is  fast  fading  to 
the  untrodden  west.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the 
distant  mountains,  and  read  their  doom  in  the  setting 
sun.  They  are  shrinking  before  the  mighty  tide  which  is 
pressing  them  away ; they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of 
the  last  wave,  which  will  settle  over  them  forever.  Ages 
hence,  the  inquisitive  white  man,  as  he  stands  by  some 
growing  city,  will  ponder  on  the  structure  of  their  dis- 
turbed remains,  and  wonder  to  what  manner  of  persons 
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they  belonged.  They  will  live  only  in  the  songs  and 
chronicles  of  their  exterminators.  Let  these  be  faith- 
ful to  their  rude  virtues,  as  men,  and  pay  due  tributi 
to  their  unhappy  fate,  as  a people. — Sprague. 


EVER  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 


On  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 

On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison, 

But  another  vulture,  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  look-out, 

Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follow* ; 
And  a third  pursues  the  second, 

Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 

First  a speck,  and  then  a vulture, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 

So  disasters  come  not  singly ; 

But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another’s  motions, 

When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow7,  gathering  flock-wise 
Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded, 
First  a shadow,  then  a sorrow, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  .with  anguish. 

Now,  o’er  all  the  dreary  Northland, 
Mighty  Peboan,  the  Winter, 

Breathing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 

Into  stone  had  changed  their  waters. 

From  his  hair  he  shook  the  snow-flakes, 
Till  the  plains  were  strewn  with  whiteneaR, 
One  uninterrupted  level, 
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As  if,  stooping,  the  Creator 

With  his  hand  had  smoothed  them  over. 

One  dark  evening,  after  sundown, 

In  her  wigwam  Laughing  Water 
Sat  with  old  Nokomis,  waiting 
For  the  steps  of  Hiawatha 
Homeward  from  the  hunt  returning. 

On  their  faces  gleamed  the  fire-light, 

Painting  them  with  streaks  of  crimson, 

And  behind  them  crouched  their  shadows 
In  the  corners  of  the  wigwam, 

And  the  smoke  in  wreaths  above  them 
Climbed  and  crowded  through  the  smoke-fluo. 

Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted ; 

Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a moment, 

And  a moment  swerved  the  smoke-wreath, 

As  two  women  entered  spftly, 

Passed  the  doorway  uninvited, 

Without  word  of  salutation, 

Without  sign  of  recognition, 

Sat  down  in  the  farthest  corner, 

Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garments, 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  village ; 

Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they, 

As  they  sat  there  sad  and  silent, 

Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows. 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-flu®, 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam? 

Was  it  the  owl,  the  Koko-koho, 

Hooting  from  the  dismal  forest? 

Sure  a voice  said  in  the  silence : 

* These  are  corpses  clad  in  garment®. 
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These  are  ghosts  that  come  to  haunt  you, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter ! ” 

Homeward  now  came  Hiawatha 
From  his  hunting  in  the  forest, 

With  the  snow  upon  his  tresses, 

And  the  red  deer  on  his  shoulders. 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Down  he  threw  his  lifeless  burden ; 
Nobler,  handsomer  she  thought  him, 
Than  when  first  he  came  to  woo  her, 
First  threw  down  the  deer  before  her, 

As  a token  of  his  wishes, 

As  a promise  of  the  future. 

Then  he  turned  and  saw  the  strangers. 
Cowering,  crouching  with  the  shadows ; 
Said  within  himself,  “ Who  are  they  ? 
What  strange  guests  has  Minnehaha  ? ” 
But  he  questioned  not  the  strangers, 

Only  spake  to  bid  them  welcome 
To  his  lodge,  his  food,  his  fireside. 

When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  deer  had  been  divided, 

Both  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers, 
Springing  from  among  the  shadows, 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions, 

Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roebuck, 

Set  apart  for  Laughing  Water, 

For  the  wife  of  Hiawatha  ; 

Without  asking,  without  thanking, 
Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels, 

Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 
In  the  corner  of  the  wigwam. 

Not  a word  spake  Hiawatha, 
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Not  a motion  made  Nokomis, 

Not  a gesture  Laughing  Water; 

Not  a change  came  o’er  their  features ; 
Only  Minnehaha  softly 
Whispered,  saying,  “ They  are  famished ; 
Let  them  do  what  best  delights  them ; 

Let  them  eat,  for  they  are  famished.” 

Many  a daylight  dawned  and  darkened. 
Many  a night  shook  off  the  daylight 
As  the  pine  shakes  off  the  snow-flakes 
From  the  midnight  of  its  branches ; 

Day  by  day  the  guests  unmoving 
Sat  there  silent  in  the  wigwam ; 

But  by  night,  in  storm  or  starlight, 

Forth  they  went  into  the  forest, 

Bringing  fire-wood  to  the  wigwam, 
Bringing  pine-cones  for  the  burning, 
Always  sad  and  always  silent. 

Once  at  midnight  Hiawatha, 

Ever  wakeful,  ever  watchful, 

In  the  wigwam,  dimly  lighted 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning, 

By  the  glimmering,  flickering  fire-light, 
Heard  a sighing,  oft  repeated, 

Heard  a sobbing,  as  of  sorrow. 

From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 

From  his  shaggy  hides  of  bison, 

Pushed  aside  the  deer-skin  curtain, 

Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows, 

Sitting  upright  on  their  couches, 

Weeping  in  the  silent  midnight. 

And  he  said  : “ O guests ! why  is  it 
That  your  hearts  are  so  afflicted, 

That  you  sob  so  in  the  midnight  ? 
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Has  perchance  the  old  Nokomis, 

Has  my  wife,  my  Minnehaha, 

Wronged  or  grieved  you  by  unkindness, 
Failed  in  hospitable  duties  ? ” 

Then  the  shadows  ceased  from  weeping, 
Ceased  from  sobbing  and  lamenting, 

And  they  said,  with  gentle  voices : 

“ We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed, 

Souls  of  those  who  once  were  with  you. 
From  the  realms  of  Chibiabos 
Hither  have  we  come  to  try  you, 

Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  you. 

“ Cries  of  grief  and  lamentation 
Reach  us  in  the  Blessed  Islands ; 

Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living, 

Calling  back  their  friends  departed, 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow. 

Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  you ; 

No  one  knows  us,  no  one  heeds  us. 

We  are  but  a burden  to  you, 

And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  the  living. 

“ Think  of  this,  O Hiawatha ! 

Speak  of  it  to  all  the  people, 

That  henceforward  and  forever 
They  no  more  with  lamentations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  the  departed 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

“ Farewell,  noble  Hiawatha ! 

We  have  put  you  to  the  trial, 

To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience, 

By  the  insult  of  our  presence, 

By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 

We  have  found  you  great  and  noble. 
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Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial, 

Faint  not  in  the  harder  struggle.” 

When  they  ceased,  a sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  silent  wigwam. 

Hiawatha  heard  a rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  by  him, 

Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
Lifted  by  a hand  he  saw  not, 

Felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  night  air, 

For  a moment  saw  the  starlight ; 

But  he  saw  the  ghosts  no  longer, 

Saw  no  more  the  wandering  spirits 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


ISAIAH  XXXV. 

THE  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them  ; and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom 
as  the  rose. 

It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy 
and  singing  : the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto 
it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon,  they  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God. 

Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees. 

Say  to  them  that  are  of  a fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear 
not : behold,  your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  even 
God  with  a recompense ; he  will  come  and  save  you. 

Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  tbfe 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped. 

Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the 
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tongue  of  the  dumb  sing:  for  in  the  wilderness  shall 
waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert. 

And  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a pool,  and  the 
thirsty  land  springs  of  water : in  the  habitation  of  drag- 
ons, where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds  and 
rushes. 

And  an  highway  shall  be  there,  and  a way,  and  it 
shall  be  called  The  way  of  holiness ; the  unclean  shall 
not  pass  over  it ; but  it  shall  be  for  those : the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 

No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenous  beast  shall  go 
up  thereon,  it  shall  not  be  found  there  ; but  the  redeemed 
shall  walk  there : 

And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come 
to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads : 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sigh* 
jng  shall  flee  away. — Bible. 


THE  NEW  CHURCH  ORGAN. 

THEY’VE  got  a bran  new  organ,  Sue, 
For  all  their  fuss  and  search  ; 
They’ve  done  just  as  they  said  they’d  do, 
And  fetched  it  into  church. 

They’re  bound  the  creature  shall  be  seen, 
And  on  the  preacher’s  right, 

They ’ve  hoisted  up  the  new  machine 
In  everybody’s  sight. 

They’ve  got  a chorister  and  choir, 

Again’  my  voice  and  vote ; 

For  it  was  never  my  desire 
To  praise  the  Lord  by  note ! 
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I ’ve  been  a sister  good  and  true, 

For  five  an’  thirty  year ; 

I ’ve  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do, 

And  prayed  my  duty  clear ; 

I’ve  sung  my  hymns  both  slow  and  quick, 
Just  as  the  preacher  read ; 

And  twice,  when  Deacon  Tubbs  was  sick, 

I took  the  fork  an’  led ! 

And  now,  their  bold  new  fangled  ways 
Is  cornin’  all  about ; 

And  I,  right  in  my  latter  days, 

Am  fairly  crowded  out ! 

To-day  the  preacher,  good  old  dear, 

With  tears  in  all  his  eyes, 

Read — “ I can  read  my  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies.” 

I always  liked  that  blessed  hymn, 

I s’pose  I always  will ; 

It  somehow  gratifies  my  whim, 

In  good  old  Ortonville. 

But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing, 

I couldn’t  catch  a word  ; 

They  ung  the  most  dog-gondest  thing 
A aody  ever  heard  ! 

Some  worldly  chaps  were  standing  near, 
An’  when  I seed  them  grin, 

I bid  farewell  to  every  fear 
And  boldly  waded  in. 

I thought  I’d  chase  their  tune  along, 

And  tried  with  all  my  might ; 

But  though  my  voice  is  good  and  strong, 
I could  n’t  steer  it  right ; 
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When  they  was  high  then  I was  low. 
And  also  contra’wise ; 

And  I too  fast  or  they  too  slow, 

To  “ mansions  in  the  skies.” 

And  after  every  verse,  you  know, 

They  played  a little  tune ; 

I didn’t  understand,  and  so 
I started  in  too  soon. 

I pitched  it  pretty  middling  high, 

I fetched  a lusty  tone, 

But  oh,  alas ! I found  that  I 
Was  singin’  there  alone! 

They  laughed  a little,  I am  told. 

But  I had  done  my  best ; 

And  not  a wave  of  trouble  rolled 
Across  my  peaceful  breast. 

And  Sister  Brown — I could  but  look— 
She  sits  right  front  of  me ; 

She  never  was  no  singin’  book, 

An’  never  went  to  be ; 

But  then  she  always  tried  to  do 
The  best  she  could,  she  said  ; 

She  understood  the  time  right  through, 
And  kept  it  with  her  head ; 

But  when  she  tried  this  morning,  oh ! 

I had  to  laugh  or  cough, 

It  kept  her  head  a bobbin’  so, 

It  e’en  a’most  came  off! 

And  Deacon  Tubbs — he  broke  all  down. 
As  one  might  well  suppose — 

He  took  one  look  at  Sister  Brown, 

And  meekly  scratched  his  nose. 
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He  looked  his  hymn  book  through  and  through, 
And  laid  it  on  the  seat ; 

And  then  a pensive  sigh  he  drew. 

And  looked  completely  beat. 

And  when  they  took  another  bout, 

He  did  n’t  even  rise ; 

But  drawed  his  red  bandanner  out, 

And  wiped  his  weeping  eyes. 

I ’ve  been  a sister,  good  and  true, 

For  five  an’  thirty  year ; 

I ’ve  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do, 

And  prayed  my  duty  clear ; 

But  death  will  stop  my  voice,  I know, 

For  he  is  on  my  track  ; 

And  some  day  I to  church  will  go, 

And  never  more  come  back, 

And  when  the  folks  get  up  to  sing — 

Whene’er  that  time  shall  be — 

I do  not  want  a patent  thing 

A squealing  over  me  ! — WrLL.  M.  Carleton. 

aRIUS  GREEN  AND  HIS  FLYING-MACHINE, 

From  “ The  Vagabonds  and  Other  Poems.” 

IF  ever  there  lived  a Yankee  lad, 

Wise  or  otherwise,  good  or  bad, 

Who,  seeing  the  birds  fly,  didn’t  jump 
With  flapping  arms  from  stake  or  stump, 

Or,  spreading  the  tail 
Of  his  coat  for  a sail, 

Take  a soaring  leap  from  post  or  rail, 

And  wonder  why 
He  couldn't  fly, 
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And  flap  and  flutter,  and  wish  and  try, — 

If  ever  you  knew  a country  dunce 
Who  did  n’t  try  that  as  often  as  once, 

All  I can  say  is,  that’s  a sign 
He  never  would  do  for  a hero  of  mine. 

An  aspiring  genius  was  D.  Green: 

The  son  of  a farmer, — age  fourteen ; 

His  body  was  long  and  lank  and  lean, — 

Just  right  for  flying,  as  will  be  seen ; 

He  had  two  eyes  as  bright  as  a bean, 

And  a freckled  nose  that  grew  between, 

A little  awry, — for  I must  mention 
That  he  had  riveted  his  attention 
Upon  his  wonderful  invention, 

Twisting  his  tongue  as  he  twisted  the  string*, 
And  working  his  face  as  he  worked  the  wings. 
And  with  every  turn  of  gimlet  and  screw 
Turning  and  screwing  his  mouth  round  too, 

Till  his  nose  seemed  bent 
To  catch  the  scent, 

Around  some  corner,  of  new-baked  pies, 

And  his  wrinkled  cheeks  and  his  squinting  eyes 
Grew  puckered  into  a queer  grimace, 

That  made  him  look  very  droll  in  the  face, 

And  also  very  wise. 

And  wise  he  must  have  been,  to  do  more 
Than  ever  a genius  did  before, 

Excepting  Dsedalus  of  yore 
And  his  son  Icarus,  who  wore 
Upon  their  backs 
Those  wings  of  wax 
He  had  read  of  in  the  old  almanacks. 

Darius  was  clearly  of  the  opinion, 


That  the  air  is  also  man’s  dominion, 

And  that,  with  paddle  or  fin  or  pinion, 

We  soon  or  late 
Shall  navigate 

The  azure  as  now  we  sail  the  sea. 

The  thing  looks  simple  enough  to  me ; 

And  if  you  doubt  it, 

Hear  how  Darius  reasoned  about  it. 

“ The  birds  can  fly, 

An’  why  can ’t  I ? 

Must  we  give  in,” 

Says  he  with  a grin, 

“ That  the  bluebird  an’  phoebe 
Are  smarter  ’n  we  be  ? 

Jest  fold  our  hands  an’  see  the  s waller 
An’  blackbird  an’  catbird  beat  us  holler? 

Doos  the  little  chatterin’,  sassy  wren, 

No  bigger’n  my  thumb,  know  more  than  men? 
Jest  show  me  that ! 

Ur  prove ’t  the  bat 

Hez  got  more  brains  than ’s  in  my  hat, 

An’  I’ll  back  down,  an’  not  till  then ! r) 

He  argued  further : “ Nur  I can ’t  see 
What ’s  th’  use  o’  wings  to  a bumble-bee, 

Fur  to  git  a livin’  with,  more  ’n  to  me;— 

Ain’t  my  business 
Important ’s  his  ’n  is  ? 

That  Icarus 

Made  a perty  muss, — 

Him  an’  his  daddy  Dsedalus. 

They  might  ’a’  knowed  wings  made  o9  wax 
Wouldn’t  stand  sun-heat  an’  hard  whacks. 
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I ’ll  make  mine  o’  luther, 

Ur  suthin’  ur  other.” 

And  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  tinkered  and  planned  s 
“ But  I ain’t  goin’  to  show  my  hand 
To  nummies  that  never  can  understand 
The  fust  idee  that’s  big  an’  grand.” 

So  he  kept  his  secret  from  all  the  rest, 

Safely  buttoned  within  his  vest ; 

And  in  the  loft  above  the  shed 

Himself  he  locks,  with  thimble  and  thread 

And  wax  and  hammer  and  buckles  and  screws, 

And  all  such  things  as  geniuses  use ; — 

Two  bats  for  patterns,  curious  fellows ! 

A charcoal-pot  and  a pair  of  bellows ; 

Some  wire,  and  several  old  umbrellas ; 

A carriage-cover,  for  tail  and  wings ; 

A piece  of  a harness ; and  straps  and  strings ; 

And  a big  strong  box, 

In  which  he  locks 
These  and  a hundred  other  things. 

His  grinning  brothers,  Reuben  and  Burke 
And  Nathan  and  Jotham  and  Solomon,  lurk 
Around  the  corner  to  see  him  work, — 

Sitting  cross-legged,  like  a Turk, 

Drawing  the  waxed-end  through  with  a jerk, 

And  boring  the  holes  with  a comical  quirk 
Of  his  wise  old  head,  and  a knowing  smirk. 

But  vainly  they  mounted  each  other’s  backs, 

And  poked  through  knot-holes  and  pried  through  crack* 
With  Wood  from  the  pile  and  straw  from  the  stacks 
He  plugged  the  knot-holes  and  calked  the  cracks ; 

And  a dipper  of  water,  which  one  would  think 
He  had  brought  up  into  the  loft  to  drink 
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When  he  chanced  to  be  dry, 

Stood  always  nigh, 

For  Darius  was  sly  ! 

And  whenever  at  work  he  happened  to  spy 
At  chink  or  crevice  a blinking  eye, 

He  let  the  dipper  of  water  fly. 

‘ Take  that ! an’  ef  ever  ye  git  a peep, 

Guess  ye'll  ketch  a weasel  asleep  I ” 

And  he  sings  as  he  locks 
His  big  strong  box  : — 

SONG 

“The  weasel's  head  is  small  an'  trim, 

An'  he  is  little  an'  long  an'  slim, 

An'  quick  of  motion  an’  nimble  of  limb, 

An'  ef  you’ll  be 
Advised  by  me, 

Keep  wide  awake  when  ye're  ketchiu'  him !" 

So  day  after  day 

He  stitched  and  tinkered  and  hammered  away, 
Till  at  last 't  was  done, — 

The  greatest  invention  under  the  sun! 

“ An’  now,”  says  Darius,  “ hooray  fur  some  fun! 5i 

'T  was  the  Fourth  of  July, 

And  the  weather  was  dry, 

And  not  a cloud  was  on  all  the  sky, 

Save  a few  light  fleeces,  which  here  and  there, 
Half  mist,  half  air, 

Like  foam  on  the  ocean  went  floating  by,— 

Just  as  lovely  a morning  as  ever  was  seen 
For  a nice  little  trip  in  a flying-machine. 

Thought  cunning  Darius  : “ Now  I sha’n’t  go 
Along  'ith  the  fellers  to  see  the  show. 
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I ’ll  say  I ’ve  got  sich  a terrible  cough ! 

An’  then,  when  the  folks  ’ave  all  gone  ofl£ 

I’ll  hev  full  swing 
Fur  to  try  the  thing, 

An’  practise  a little  on  the  wing.” 

“ Ain’t  goin’  to  see  the  celebration  ? ” 

Says  brother  Nate.  “ No  ; botheration ! 

I ’ye  got  sich  a cold — a toothache — I — 

My  gracious ! — feel ’s  though  I should  fly ! ” 

Said  Jotham,  “ ’Sho ! 

Guess  ye  better  go.” 

But  Darius  said,  “ No ! 

Should  n’t  wonder  ’f  you  might  see  me,  though, 

’Long  ’bout  noon,  ef  I git  red 

O’  this  jumpin’,  thumpin’  pain  ’n  my  head.” 

For  all  the  while  to  himself  he  said  : — 

“ I tell  ye  what ! 

I ’ll  fly  a few  times  around  the  lot, 

To  see  how ’t  seems,  then  soon ’s  I ’ve  got 
The  hang  o’  the  thing,  ez  likely’s  not, 

I’ll  astonish  the  nation, 

An’  all  creation, 

By  flyin’  over  the  celebration ! 

Over  their  heads  I ’ll  sail  like  an  eagle ; 

I ’ll  balance  myself  on  my  wings  like  a sea-gull ; 

I’ll  dance  on  the  chimbleys ; I’ll  stand  on  the  steeple, 
I ’ll  flop  up  to  winders  an’  scare  the  people ! 

I’ll  light  on  the  liberty-pole,  an’  crow; 

An’  I ’ll  say  to  the  gawpin’  fools  below, 

‘ What  world ’s  this  ’ere 
That  I ’ve  come  near  ? ’ 

Fur  I’ll  make  ’em  b’lieve  I’m  a chap  f’m  the  moon, 
An’  I’ll  try  a race  ’ith  their  ol’  balloon!” 
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He  crept  from  his  bed ; 

And,  seeing  the  others  were  gone,  he  said, 

“ I ’m  gittin’  over  the  cold  ’ n my  head/’ 

And  away  he  sped, 

To  open  the  wonderful  box  in  the  shed. 

His  brothers  had  walked  but  a little  way, 

When  Jotham  to  Nathan  chanced  to  say, 

“ What  is  the  feller  up  to,  hey  ? ” 

“Do  ’no’, — the’s  suthin’  ur  other  to  pay, 

Ur  he  wouldn’t  ’a’  stayed  to  hum  to-day.” 

Says  Burke,  “ His  toothache ’s  all  ’n  his  eye ! 

He  never ’d  miss  a Fo’th-o’-July, 

Ef  he  hed  n’t  got  some  machine  to  try.” 

Then  Sol,  the  little  one,  spoke : “ Consarn ! 

Le’s  hurry  back  an’  hide  ’n  the  barn, 

An’  pay  him  fur  tellin’  us  that  yarn ! ” 

“ Agreed ! ” Through  the  orchard  they  creep  back, 
Along  by  the  fences,  behind  the  stack, 

And  one  by  one,  through  a hole  in  the  wall, 

In  under  the  dusty  barn  they  crawl, 

Dressed  in  their  Sunday  garments  all ; 

And  a very  astonishing  sight  was  that, 

When  each  in  his  cobwebbed  coat  and  hat 
Came  up  through  the  floor  like  an  ancient  rat. 

And  there  they  hid ; 

And  Reuben  slid 

The  fastenings  back,  and  the  door  undid. 

“ Keep  dark ! ” said  he, 

" While  I squint  an’  see  what  the’  is  to  see.” 

As  knights  of  old  put  on  their  mail, — 

From  head  to  foot 
An  iron  suit, 
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Iron  jacket  and  iron  boot, 

Iron  breeches,  and  on  the  head 
No  hat,  but  an  iron  pot  instead, 

And  under  the  chin  the  bail, 

(I  believe  they  called  the  thing  a helm,) 

Then  sallied  forth  to  overwhelm 
The  dragons  and  pagans  that  plagued  the  realm, 
So  this  modern  knight, 

Prepared  for  flight, 

Put  on  his  wings  and  strapped  them  tight, — 
Jointed  and  jaunty,  strong  and  light, — 

Buckled  them  fast  to  shoulder  and  hip, — 

Ten  feet  they  measured  from  tip  to  tip ! 

And  a helm  had  he,  but  that  he  wore, 

Not  on  his  head,  like  those  of  yore, 

But  more  like  the  helm  of  a ship. 

“ Hush ! ” Keuben  said, 

“ He ’s  up  in  the  shed ! 

He ’s  opened  the  winder, — I see  his  head ! 

He  stretches  it  out, 

An’  pokes  it  about, 

Lookin’  to  see  ’f  the  coast  is  clear, 

An’  nobody  near ; — 

Guess  he  do  ’no’  who ’s  hid  in  here ! 

He ’s  riggin’  a spring-board  over  the  sill ! 

Stop  laffin’,  Solomon  ! Burke,  keep  still ! 

He’s  a climbin’  out  now — Of  all  the  things! 
What’s  he  got  on ? I van,  it ’s  wings ! 

An’  that  t’other  thing?  I vum,  it’s  a tail ! 

An’  there  he  sets  like  a hawk  on  a rail ! 

Steppin’  careful,  he  travels  the  length 
Of  his  spring-board,  and  teeters  to  try  its  strength. 
Now  he  stretches  his  wings,  like  a monstrous  bat  ; 
Peeks  over  his  shoulder,  this  way  an’  that. 
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Far  to  see  ’f  the’  ’s  any  one  passin’  by ; 

But  the’  ’s  on’y  a calf  an’  a goslin’  nigh. 

They  turn  up  at  him  a wonderin’  eye, 

To  see — the  dragon  ! He ’s  goin’  to  fly ! 

Away  he  goes  ! Jimminy  ! what  a jump ! 

Flop — flop — an’  plump 
To  the  ground  with  a thump ! 

Flutt’rin’  an’  flound’rin’,  all  ’n  a lump ! ” 

* 

As  a demon  is  hurled  by  an  angel’s  spear, 
Heels  over  head,  to  his  proper  sphere, — 

Heels  over  head,  and  head  over  heels, 

Dizzily  down  the  abyss  he  wheels, — 

So  fell  Darius.  Upon  his  crown, 

In  the  midst  of  the  barn-yard,  he  came  down, 
In  a wonderful  whirl  of  tangled  strings, 

Broken  braces  and  broken  springs, 

Broken  tail  and  broken  wings, 

Shooting-stars,  and  various  things, — 

Barn-yard  litter  of  straw  and  chaff, 

And  much  that  was  n’t  so  sweet  by  half. 

Away  with  a bellow  fled  the  calf, 

And  what  was  that  ? Did  the  gosling  laugh  ? 
’T  is  a merry  roar 
From  the  old  barn-door, 

And  he  hears  the  voice  of  Jotham  crying, 

“ Say,  D’rius ! how  do  you  like  flyin’  ? ” 

Slowly,  ruefully,  where  he  lay, 

Darius  just  turned  and  looked  that  way, 

As  he  stanched  his  sorrowful  nose  with  his  cuff. 
“ Wal,  I like  flyin’  well  enough,” 

He  said ; “ but  the’  ain’t  sich  a thunderin’  sight 
O’  fun  in ’t  when  ye  come  to  light.” 
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MORAL. 


I just  have  room  for  the  moral  here : 

And  this  is  the  moral,— Stick  to  your  sphere. 
Or  if  you  insist,  as  you  have  the  right, 

On  spreading  your  wings  for  a loftier  flight, 
The  moral  is, — Take  care  how  you  light. 

J.  T.  Trowbridge. 


This  can  not  fail  to  prove  a selection  of  great  merit  as  an  Elocutionary  perfon*. 
*nce.  It  should  combine  in  the  rendering,  a full  orotund  voice  of  earnest  dignity, 
with  the  style  of  vigorous  description. 

The  poem  will  also  prove  a most  interesting  study,  from  its  geographical,  his> 
torical  and  literary  character.  Rev.  Mr.  Flemming,  to  whom  our  readers  are  indebted 
for  the  copy  which  we  publish,  says  in  the  accompanying  letter : 

“ It  is  to  me  a literary  marvel,  while  its  historical  and  geographical  exactness 
is  very  remarkable.  . . . Mark  the  terse  descriptions  of  place : ‘ Wild  Blackheath,’ 
‘ Hampstead’s  swarthy  moor,’  ‘ Malvern’s  lonely  hight,’  ‘ Stormy  hills  of  Wales.’ 
Observe,  too,  what  a condensation  of  historic  lore  in  ‘ Bohemia’s  plume,  Genoa’s 
bow,  and  Caesar’s  eagle  shield.’  What  a magnificent  description  of  the  decisive 
battle  of  Agincourt,  in  two  lines.  I have  long  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  poems  for  a youth  who  loves  history  to  memorize.  It  has  been  to  me  a sort 
of  nucleus  around  which  history  and  geography  have  been  concentrating  and  crys- 
tallizing ever  since  my  youth.  Only  this  week  I met  a little  tract  entitled 
‘ Mountains  of  Bread,  or  the  Cottage  by  the  Wrekin.1  At  once  the  ‘ Wrekin’s  crest 
of  light  ’ comes  to  mind.  Not  long  ago  1 read  an  allusion  to  the  great  Cathedral 
of  Ely.  I immediately  thought  of  ‘ Ely’s  stately  fane.’  These  are  only  instance* 
of  what  have  been  to  me  almost  daily  occurrences.” 


OME  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's 


praise, 

I’ll  tell  you  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in 
ancient  days ; 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible,  against  her  bore  in 
vain, 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of 


’Twas  about  the  lovely  close  of  a warm  summer's  day, 
There  came  a gallant  merchant  ship,  full  sail  to  Ply- 
mouth Bay ; 
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Spain. 
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Her  crew  had  seen  Castile’s  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny’s 
Isle, 

At  earliest  twilight  on  the  wave  lie  heaving  many  a 
mile. 

At  sunrise,  she  escaped  their  van  by  God’s  especial 
grace, 

But  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  kept  her  close  in 
chase ; 

Forthwith  a guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the 
wall, 

The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecomb’s  lofty 
hall; 

And  many  a fishing  bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the 
coast, 

And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a 
post, 

With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff 
comes, 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the 
drums. 

His  yeomen  round  the  Market-cross  make  clear  an  ample 
space, 

For  it  behooves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her 
Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpet  peals,  and  gaily  dance  the 
bells, 

As  slow  upon  the  laboring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look!  how  the  Lion  of  the  Sea  lifts  up  his  ancient 
crown, 

And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies 
down  ; 

So  9talked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed 
Picard  field, 

Bohemia’s  plume,  Genoa’s  bow,  and  Caesar’s  eagle  shield ; 
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So  glared  he  when,  at  Agineourt  in  wrath,  he  turned  to 
bay, 

And  crushed  and  torn,  beneath  his  claws,  the  princely 
hunters  lay. 

Ho  ! strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  Sir  Knight.  Ho ! scatter 
flowers,  fair  maids, 

Ho ! gunners,  fire  a loud  salute.  Ho ! gallants,  draw 
your  blades. 

Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously, — ye  breezes,  waft  her 
wide, 

Our  glorious  Semper  eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  the  banner’s  massy 
fold, 

The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  the  haughty  scroll 
of  gold. 

Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple 
sea, 

Such  night  in  England  ne’er  had  been,  and  ne’er  again 
shall  be. 

From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bound,  from  Lynn  to  Mil- 
ford Bay, 

The  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the 
day; 

For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame 
spread, 

High  on  St.  Michael’s  Mount  it  shone,  it  shone  on 
Beechy  Head. 

Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniards  saw  along  each  Southern 
shire, 

Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling 
points  of  fire. 

The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar’s  glittering 
waves, 

The  rugged  poured  to  war  from  Mend  ip’s  sunless  caves. 
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O’er  Longleat’s  towers,  o’er  Cranbourne’s  oaks  the  fiery 
heralds  flew, 

They  roused  the  Shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers 
of  Beaulieu. 

Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  rang  out  all  night  from 
Bristol  town, 

And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton 
Down. 

The  sentinel  in  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the 
night, 

And  saw  o’erhanging  Richmond  hill  a streak  of  blood- 
red  light, 

Then  bugle  note,  and  cannon  roar,  the  deathlike  stillness 
broke, 

And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city 
woke ! 

At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires, 

At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling 
spires. 

From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice 
of  fear, 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a 
louder  cheer  ; 

And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of 
hurrying  feet, 

Broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roar- 
ing street. 

And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din, 

As  fast  from  every  village  round,  the  horse  came  spur- 
ring in. 

And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike 
errand  went, 

And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  Squires 
of  Kent ; 
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Southward  of  Surrey’s  pleasant  hills,  flew  those  bright 
couriers  forth, 

High  on  bleak  Hampstead’s  swarthy  moor  they  started 
from  the  north ; 

And  on,  and  on,  without  a pause,  untired  they  bounded 
still, — 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang,  they  sprang 
from  hill  to  hill, 

Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o’er  Darwin’s 

rocky  dales, 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven,  the  stormy  hills  ol 
W ales, 

Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern’s 
lonely  hight, 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin’s  crest 
of  light ; 

Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely’s  stately 
fane, 

And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o’er  all  the  boundless 
plain  ; 

Till  Belvoir’s  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o’er  the  wide  vale  of 
Trent. 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt’s  em- 
battled pile, 

^Lnd  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  Burghers  oi 
Carlisle. — T.  B.  Macaulay. 
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EXCELSIOR. 


The  m*  line  of  each  stanza  will  usually  assist  the  student  in  the  expre«ion  U 
me  isr  nu  the  word  ‘‘Excelsior.” 

THE  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A youth,  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A banner  with  the  strange  device, 

“ Excelsior ! ” 

His  brow  was  sad  ; his  eye,  beneath, 

Flashed  like  a falchion  from  its  sheath; 

And  like  a silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

“ Excelsior ! ” 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright: 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone ; 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a groan, 

“ Excelsior  1 ” 

“Try  not  the  pass  ! ” the  old  man  said, 

“Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead  ; 

The  roaring  torrent’s  deep  and  wide  ! ’’ 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

“ Excelsior ! ” 

“ Oh ! stay,”  the  maiden  said,  “ and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! «■ 

A tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye ; 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a sigh, 

“ Excelsior ! ” 
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“ Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !” 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good-night 
A voice  replied,  far  up  the  bight, 

“ Excelsior ! ” 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

“ Excelsior ! 99 

A traveler,  by  the  faithful  hound, 

Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
dhat  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

“ Excelsior ! 99 

There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay  ; 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 

A voice  fell,  like  a falling  star— 

“ Excelsior !”- — Longfellow. 


CHAR-CO-O-AL. 


< burooal,  should  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  varied  circumstareei 
under  which  it  is  uttered. 

rPHE  chimney  soot  was  falling  fast, 

As  through  the  streets  and  alleys  passed 
A man  who  sang,  with  noise  and  din, 

This  word  of  singular  meaniu’, 

Char-co-o-al ! 
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His  face  was  grim,  his  nose  upturned. 

As  if  the  very  ground  he  spurned — • 

And  like  a trumpet  sound  was  heard, 

The  accents  of  that  awful  word, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

In  muddy  streets  he  did  descry 

The  “ moire  antiques  ” held  high  and  dry, 

With  feet  and  ankles  shown  too  well, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a yell  !— 

Char-co-o-al ! 

" Don’t  go  there ! ” was  the  warning  sound  • 

“ The  pipes  have  all  burst  underground, 

The  raging  torrent ’s  deep  and  wide ; ” 

But  loud  his  trumpet  voice  replied, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

“ Oh  stop ! ” good  Biddy  cried,  “ and  lave 
A brimful  peck  upon  this  pave.” 

A smile  his  inky  face  came  o’er, 

And  on  he  went  with  louder  roar, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

“ Beware  of  Main  street  crossing  deep, 

Away  from  Walnut  gutter  keep!  ” 

This  was  the  sweeper’s  only  greet, 

A voice  replied  far  up  the  street, 

Char-co-o-al ! 

At  set  of  sun,  as  homeward  went, 

The  joyous  men  of  cent,  per  cent., 

Counting  the  dollars  in  their  till, 

A voice  was  heard,  both  loud  and  shrill, 
Char-co-o-al ! 
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A man  upon  the  watchman’s  round, 
Half-steeped  in  mud  and  ice  was  found, 
Shouting  with  voice,  though  not  so  strong, 
That  awful  word  which  heads  my  song, 
Char-co-o-al ! 

There  in  the  gas-light,  dim  and  gray, 
Dreaming  unconsciously  he  lay, 

And  from  his  nose,  turned  up  still  more, 
Came  sounding  like  a thrilling  snore — 


HE  lowest  of  politicians  is  that  man  who  seeks  to 


gratify  an  invariable  selfishness  by  pretending  to 
seek  the  public  good.  For  a profitable  popularity  he 
accomodates  himself  to  all  opinions,  to  all  dispositions, 
to  every  side,  and  to  every  prejudice.  He  is  a mirror, 
with  no  face  of  its  own,  but  a smooth  surface  from  which 
each  man  of  ten  thousand  may  see  himself  reflected. 

He  glides  from  man  to  man,  coinciding  with  their 
views,  simulating  their  tastes,  and  pretending  their  feel- 
ings ; with  this  one  he  loves  a man ; with  that  one  he 
hates  the  same  man  ; he  favors  a law,  and  he  dislikes  it ; 
he  approves  and  opposes  ; he  is  on  both  sides  at  once,  and 
seemingly  wishes  that  he  could  be  on  one  side  more.  He 
attends  meetings  to  suppress  intemperance, — but  at  elec- 
tions makes  every  grog-shop  free  to  all  drinkers.  He 
can  with  equal  relish  plead  most  eloquently  for  temper- 
ance, or  toss  off  a dozen  glasses  of  whiskey  in  a dirty  dog- 


Char-co-o-al! 


THE  DEMAGOGUE. 


Observe  the  most  careful  conversational  style. 
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He  thinks  that  there  is  a time  for  everything,  and 
therefore  at  one  time  he  jeers  and  leers,  and  swears  with 
a carousing  blackguard  crew  ; and  at  another  time,  pro- 
fessing to  have  been  happily  converted,  he  displays  all 
the  various  features  of  devotion.  Indeed,  he  is  a capa- 
cious Christian — an  epitome  of  faith. 

He  piously  asks  the  class-leader  of  the  welfare  of  his 
charge,  for  he  was  always  a Methodist,  and  always  will 
be, — until  he  meets  a Presbyterian  ; then  he  is  a Presby- 
terian, Old  School  or  New,  as  the  case  requires  ; however, 
as  he  is  not  a bigot,  he  can  afford  to  be  a Baptist  in  a good 
Baptist  neighborhood,  and  with  a wink  he  tells  the  pious 
elder  that  he  never  had  one  of  his  children  baptized,  not 
he!  He  whispers  to  the  Reformer  that  he  abhors  all 
creeds  but  Baptism  and  the  Bible.  After  this,  room  will 
be  found  in  his  heart  for  the  fugitive  sects  also,  which 
eome  and  go  like  clouds  in  a summer-sky. 

Upon  the  stump  his  tact  is  no  less  rare.  He  roars  and 
bawls  with  courageous  plainness,  on  points  about  which 
all  agree  ; but  on  subjects  where  men  differ,  his  meaning 
is  nicely  balanced  on  a pivot  that  it  may  dip  either  way. 
He  depends  for  success  chiefly  upon  humorous  stories.  A 
glowing  patriot  telling  stories  is  a dangerous  antagonist ; 
for  it  is  hard  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  a hearty  laugh,  and 
men  convulsed  with  merriment  are  slow  to  perceive  in 
what  way  an  argument  is  a reply  to  a story : men  who 
will  admit  that  he  has  not  a solitary  moral  virtue,  will 
vote  for  him,  and  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  office  to 
which  he  aspires. — H.  W.  Beecher. 
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GO  IT  ALONE. 


HERE ’S  a game  much  in  fashion, — I think  it ’s  called 


euchre, 

Though  I Ve  never  played  it,  for  pleasure  or  lucre, — 

In  which,  when  the  cards  are  in  certain  conditions, 

The  players  appear  to  have  changed  their  positions, 

And  one  of  them  cries,  in  a confident  tone, 

I think  I might  venture  to  “ Go  it  alone.” 

While  watching  the  game — ( ’tis  a whim  of  the  Bard’s,) 
A moral  to  draw  from  the  skirmish  in  cards, 

And  fancy,  he  sees  in  the  trivial  strife 
Some  excellent  hints  for  the  battle  of  life, 

Where,  whether  the  prize  be  a ribbon  or  throne, 

The  winner  is  he,  who  can  “ Go  it  alone.” 

When  Kepler,  with  intellect  piercing  afar, 

Discovered  the  laws  of  each  planet  and  star, 

And  doctors,  who  ought  to  have  lauded  his  name, 
Derided  his  learning  and  blackened  his  fame ; 

“ I can  wait,”  he  replied,  “ till  the  truth  you  shall  own,” 
For  he  knew  in  his  heart,  he  could  “ Go  it  alone.” 

When  great  Galileo  proclaimed  to  the  world 
That  the  earth  in  its  orbit  was  ceaselessly  whirled, 

He  got  not  a convert  for  all  of  his  pains, 

But  only  derision  and  prison  and  chains. 

It  moves  for  all  that,  was  his  answering  tone, 

For  he  knew,  like  the  earth,  he  could  “ Go  it  alone.” 

There  is  something,  no  doubt,  in  the  hand  you  may  hold  , 
Health,  Culture,  Wit,  Beauty,  and  Gold, 

The  unfortunate  owner  may  fairly  regard, 

As  each  in  its  turn  a most  excellent  card. 
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Yet  the  game  may  be  lost,  with  all  these  for  your  own* 
Unless  you’ve  the  courage  to  “ Go  it  alone.” 

In  Battle  or  Business,  whatever  the  game, 

In  Law  or  in  Love,  it  is  ever  the  same  ; 

In  the  struggle  for  power,  or  scramble  for  pelf, 

Let  this  be  your  motto,  “ Rely  on  yourself,” 

Then,  whether  the  prize  be  a ribbon  or  throne, 

The  victor  is  he  who  can  “ Go  it  alone.” — J.  G.  Saxe 

HAMLET’S  SOLILOQUY. 

TO  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  question ! 

Whether  ’tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them. — To  die — to  sleep, — 

No  more ! — and,  by  a sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ’tis  a consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished. 

To  die, — to  sleep  ; — 

To  sleep! — perchance  to  dream — aye,  there’s  the  rub 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause!  There’s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law’s  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a bare  bodkin  ? 
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Who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  a weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death — 

That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns — puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of! 

Thus,  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all: 
And  thus,  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  away, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Shakspeare. 


HOW  MR.  COVILLE  COUNTED  THE  SHINGLES 
ON  HIS  HOUSE. 


We  have  not  seen  anything  that  better  represents  the  peculiar  talent  of  the 
Danbury  News  man  than  the  following.  It  should  be  read  in  the  most  effortlesa 
manner. 


HERE  are  men  who  dispute  what  they  do  not  under- 


stand. Mr.  Coville  is  such  a man.  When  he  heard 
a carpenter  say  that  there  were  so  many  shingles  on 
the  roof  of  his  house,  because  the  roof  contained  so  many 
square  feet,  Coville  doubted  the  figures ; and,  when  the 
carpenter  Avent  away,  he  determined  to  test  the  matter,  by 
going  up  on  the  roof  and  counting  them.  And  he  went  up 
there.  He  squeezed  through  the  scuttle — Coville  weighs 
230 — and  then  sat  down  on  the  roof,  and  worked  his  way 
carefully  and  deliberately  toward  the  gutter.  When  he 
got  part  way  down,  he  heard  a sound  between  him  and 
the  shingles,  and  became  aware  that  there  was  an  inter- 
ference, some  way,  in  further  locomotion.  He  tried  to 
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tarn  over  and  crawl  back,  but  the  obstruction  held  him. 
Then  he  tried  to  move  a little,  in  hopes  that  the  trouble 
would  prove  but  temporary,  but  an  increased  sound  con- 
vinced him  that  either  a nail  or  a sliver  had  hold  of  his 
cloth,  and  that  if  he  would  save  any  of  it,  he  must  use 
caution.  His  folks  were  in  the  house,  but  he  did  not 
make  them  hear,  and  besides  he  didn’t  want  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  neighbors.  So  he  sat  there  until  after 
dark  and  thought.  It  would  have  been  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  have  counted  the  shingles,  but  he  neglected 
to  use  it.  His  mind  appeared  to  run  in  other  channels. 
He  sat  there  an  hour  after  dark,  seeing  no  one  he  could 
notify  of  his  position.  Then  he  saw  two  boys  approaching 
the  gate  from  the  house,  and  reaching  there,  stop.  It 
was  light  enough  for  him  to  see  that  one  of  the  two  was 
his  son,  and  although  he  objected  to  having  the  other  boy 
knowing  of  his  misfortune,  yet  he  had  grown  tired  of 
holding  on  to  the  roof,  and  concluded  he  could  bribe 
the  strange  boy  into  silence.  With  this  arrangement 
mapped  out,  he  took  his  knife  and  threw  it  so  that  it  would 
strike  near  to  the  boys  and  attract  their  attention.  It 
struck  nearer  than  he  anticipated.  In  fact,  it  struck  so 
close  as  to  hit  the  strange  boy  on  the  head,  and  nearly 
brained  him.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  equilibrium, 
he  turned  on  Coville’s  boy,  who,  he  was  confident,  had 
attempted  to  kill  him,  and  introduced  some  astonishment 
and  bruises  in  his  face.  Then  he  threw  him  down,  and 
kicked  him  in  the  side,  and  banged  him  on  the  head,  and 
dr^w  him  over  into  the  gutter,  and  pounded  his  legs,  and 
then  hauled  him  back  to  the  walk  again,  and  knocked 
his  head  against  the  gate.  And  all  the  while  the  elder 
Coville  sat  on  the  roof,  and  screamed  for  the  police,  but 
couldn’t  get  away.  And  then  Mrs.  Coville  dashed  out 
with  a broom,  and  contributed  a few  novel  features  to 
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the  affair  at  the  gate,  and  one  of  the  boarders  dashed  out 
with  a double-barrel  gun,  and  hearing  the  crier  from  the 
roof,  looked  up  there,  and  espying  a figure  which  was 
undoubtedly  a burglar,  drove  a handful  of  shot  into 
its  legs.  With  a howl  of  agony,  Coville  made  a plunge 
to  dodge  the  missiles,  freed  himself  from  the  nail,  lost  his 
hold  to  the  roof,  and  went  sailing  down  the  shingles  with 
awful  velocity,  both  legs  spread  out,  his  hair  on  end,  and 
his  hands  making  desperate  but  fruitless  efforts  to  save 
himself.  He  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost  his  power  of 
speech,  and  when  he  passed  over  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
with  twenty  feet  of  tin  gutter  hitched  to  him,  the  boarder 
gave  him  the  contents  of  the  other  barrel,  and  then  drove 
into  the  house  to  load  up  again.  The  unfortunate  Coville 
struck  into  a cberry  tree,  and  thence  bounded  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  recognized,  picked  up  by  the  assembled 
neighbors,  and  carried  into  the  house.  A new  doctor  is 
making  good  day’s  wages  picking  the  shot  out  of  his  legs. 
The  boarder  has  gone  into  the  country  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  junior  Coville,  having  sequestered  a piece 
of  brick  in  his  handkerchief,  is  laying  low  for  that  other 
boy.  He  says,  that  before  the  calm  of  another  Sabbath 
rests  on  New  England,  there  will  be  another  boy  in 
Danbury  who  can ’t  wear  a cap. 


MR.  COVILLE  ON  DANBURY. 


OINCE  the  unfortunate  accident  to  Mr.  Coville  while 
. on  tllc  roof  counting  the  shingles,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  keep  pretty  close  to  the  house.  Last  Wednes' 
day  he  went  out  in  the  yard  for  the  first  time ; and  on 
Friday  Mrs.  Coville  got  him  an  easy  chair,  which  proved 
a great  comfort  to  him.  It  is  one  of  those  chairs  that 
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can  be  moved  by  the  occupant  to  form  almost  any  posi- 
tion by  means  of  ratchets.  Mr.  Coville  was  very  much 
pleased  with  this  new  contrivance,  and  the  first  forenoon 
did  nothing  but  sit  in  it  and  work  it  in  all  ways.  He 
said  such  a chair  as  that  did  more  good  in  this  world 
than  a hundred  sermons.  He  had  it  in  his  room,  the 
front  bed-room  up  stairs,  and  there  he  would  sit  and  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  enjoy  himself  as  much  as  a man 
can  whose  legs  have  been  ventilated  with  shot.  Monday 
afternoon  he  got  in  the  chair  as  usual.  Mrs.  Coville  was 
out  in  the  back  yard  hanging  up  clothes,  and  the  son  was 
across  the  street  drawing  a lath  along  a picket  fence. 
Sitting  down,  he  grasped  the  sides  of  the  chair  with  both 
hands  to  settle  it  back,  when  the  whole  thing  gave  away, 
and  Mr.  Coville  came  violently  to  the  floor. 

For  an  instant  the  unfortunate  gentleman  was  be- 
numbed by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock,  the  next  he  was 
aroused  by  acute  pain  in  each  arm,  and  the  great  drops 
of  sweat  oozed  from  his  forehead  when  he  found  that  the 
little  finger  of  each  hand  had  caught  in  the  little  ratchets 
and  was  as  firmly  held  as  in  a vice.  There  he  lay  on  his 
back  with  the  end  of  a round  sticking  in  his  side,  and 
both  hands  perfectly  powerless.  The  least  move  of  his 
body  aggravated  the  pain  which  was  chasing  up  his  arms. 
He  screamed  for  help,  but  Mrs.  Coville  was  in  the  back 
yard  telling  Mrs.  Coney,  next  door,  that  she  did  n’t  know 
what  Coville  would  do  without  that  chair,  and  so  she 
did  n’t  hear  him.  He  pounded  the  floor  with  his  stock- 
inged feet,  but  the  younger  Covibe  was  still  drawing 
emotion  from  the  fence  across  the  way,  and  all  othei 
sounds  were  rapidly  sinking  into  insignificance.  Besidesr 
Mr.  Covi lie’s  legs  were  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
late  accident  to  permit  their  being  profitably  used  a? 
mallets. 
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How  he  did  despise  that  offspring,  and  how  fervently  he 
did  wish  the  owner  of  that  fence  would  light  on  that  boy 
and  reduce  him  to  powder.  Then  he  screamed  again 
and  howled  and  shouted  “Maria!”  But  there  was  no 
response.  What  if  he  should  die  alone  there  in  that 
awful  shape  ? The  perspiration  started  afresh,  and  the 
pain  in  his  arms  assumed  an  awful  magnitude.  Again 
he  shrieked  “Maria!”  but  the  matinee  across  the  way 
on  y grew  in  volume,  and  the  unconscious  wife  had  gone 
into  Mrs.  Coney’s  and  was  trying  on  that  lady’s  redingote. 
then  he  prayed,  and  howled,  and  coughed,  and  swore, 
and  then  apologized  for  it,  and  prayed  and  howled  again! 
and  screamed  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  awfullest  things 
he  would  do  to  that  boy  if  heaven  would  only  spare  him 
and  show  him  an  axe. 

Then  he  opened  his  mouth  for  one  final  shriek,  when 
the  door- opened  and  Mrs.  Coville  appeared  with  a 
smile  on  her  face,  and  Mrs.  Coney’s  redingote  on  her  back. 
In  one  glance  she  saw  that  something  awful  had  happened  1 
to  Joseph,  and  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  she 
screamed  for  help,  and  then  fainted  away,  and  ploughed  1 
headlong  into  his  stomach.  Fortunately  the  blow 
deprived  him  of  speech,  else  he  might  have  said  some- 
thing that  he  would  ever  have  regretted,  and  before  he 
could  regain  his  senses  Mrs.  Coney  dashed  in  and  re- 
moved the  grief-stricken  wife.  But  it  required  a black- 
smith to  cut  Coville  loose.  He  is  again  back  in  bed, 
with  his  mutilated  fingers  resting  on  pillows,  and  there  he  jj 
lies  all  day  concocting  new  forms  of  death  for  the  inventor 
of  that  chair,  and  hoping  nothing  will  happen  to  his  son 
until  he  can  get  well  enough  to  administer  it  him- 
self — Danbury  News. 
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THE  MAY  QUEEN— CONCLUSION. 

I THOUGHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I am  * 
And  in  the  fields  all  round  I hear  the  bleating  of 
the  lamb.  * 

How  sadly,  I remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year ! 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet’s 
here. 

O sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies, 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb’s  voice  to  me  that  can  not 
rise. 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that 
blow, 

And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  longs  to  go. 

It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  sun, 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay  : and  yet,  His  will  be 
done ! 

But  still  I think  it  can ’t  be  long  before  I find  release ; 
And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words 
of  peace. 

O blessings  on  his  kindly  voice,  and  on  his  silver  hair ! 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet  me 
there ! 

O blessings  on  his  kindly  heart,  and  on  his  silver  head  ! 

A thousand  times  I blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  showed  me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there’s  One  will 
let  me  in  : 

Nor  would  I now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if  that  could  be, 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 
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I did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death  watch 
beat, 

There  came  a sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  morning 
meet : 

But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in 
mine, 

And  Effie  on  the  other  sifle,  and  I will  tell  the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I heard  the  angels  call : 

It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was 
over  all ; 

The  bees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll, 

And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I heard  them  call  my 
soul. 

For  lying  broad  awake  I thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear ; 

I saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I no  longer  here ; 

With  all  my  strength  I prayed  for  both,  and  so  I felt 
resigned, 

And  up  the  valley  came  a swell  of  music  on  the  wind.  ^ 

I thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I listened  in  my  bed, 

And  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I know  not  what 
was  said ; 

For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my 
mind, 

And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping ; and  I said,  “ It’s  not  for  them  ; 
it’s  mine.” 

And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I thought,  I take  it  for  a sign. 

And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window-bars, 

Then  seemed  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and  die  among 
the  stars. 
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So  now  I think  my  time  is  near  : I trust  it  is.  I know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I care  not  if  I go  to-day, 

B’U,  Effie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I am  passed  away. 

O look  ! the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a glow  ; 
He  shines  upon  a hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I know. 
And  Ahere  I move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  may 
shine — 

Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

O sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is 
done, 

The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun — 
Forever  and  forever  with  those  just  souls  and  true — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan  ? why  make  we 
such  ado  ? 

Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a blessed  home— 

And  there  to  wait  a little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I lie  upon  your  breast — 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. — Tennyson. 


RUM'S  MANIAC. 

WHY  am  I thus?  the  maniac  cried, 

Confined  'mid  crazy  people?  Why? 
I am  not  mad, — knave,  stand  aside! 

I'll  have  my  freedom,  or  I’ll  die; 

It's  not  for  cure  that  here  I've  come; 

I tell  thee,  all  I want  is  rum, — 

I must  have  rum ! 
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Sane  ? yes,  and  have  been  all  the  while ; 

Why,  then,  tormented  thus?  ’Tis  sad: 
Why  chained,  and  held  in  duress  vile? 

The  men  who  brought  me  here  were  mad ; 

I will  not  stay  where  specters  come ; 

Let  me  go  home  ; I must  have  rum, — 

I must  have  rum ! 

’Tis  he!  ’tis  he!  my  aged  sire! 

What  has  disturbed  thee  in  thy  grave? 
Why  bend  on  me  that  eye  of  fire  ? 

Why  torment,  since  thou  canst  not  save  ? 
Back  to  the  cliurch-yard  whence  you ’ve  come 
Return,  return  ! but  send  me  rum, — 

Oh,  send  me  rum ! 

Why  is  my  mother  musing  there, 

On  that  same  consecrated  spot 
Where  once  she  taught  me  words  of  prayer? 

But  now  she  hears,  she  heeds  me  not. 

Mute  in  her  winding-sheet  she  stands ; 

Cold,  cold,  I feel  her  icy  hands, — 

Her  icy  hands ! 

She’s  vanished  ; but  a dearer  friend, — 

I know  her  by  her  angel  smile, — * 

Has  come  her  partner  to  attend, 

His  hours  of  misery  to  beguile  ; 

Haste,  haste ! loved  one,  and  set  me  free ; 
’Twere  heaven  to  ’scape  from  hence  to  thee,—® 
From  hence  to  thee. 

She  does  not  hear  ; away  she  flies, 

Regardless  of  the  chain  I wear, 

Back  to  her  mansion  in  the  skies, 

To  dwell  with  kindred  spirits  thero. 
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Why  has  she  gone?  Why  did  she  come? 

O God,  I ’m  ruined  ! Give  me  rum, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum ! 

Hark,  hark ! for  bread  my  children  cry, 

A cry  that  drinks  my  spirits  up ; 

But  ’tis  in  vain,  in  vain  to  try  ; 

Oh,  give  me  back  the  drunkard’s  cup ! 

My  lips  are  parched,  my  heart  is  sad ; 

This  cursed  chain  ! ’twill  make  me  mad, — 

’Twill  make  me  mad ! 

It  won’t  wash  out,  that  crimson  stain ! 

I ’ve  scoured  those  spots,  and  made  them  white ; 
Blood  reappears  again,  again, 

Soon  as  the  morning  brings  the  light ! 

When  from  my  sleepless  couch  1 come, 

To  see,  to  feel, — oh,  give  me  rum ! 

I must  have  rum. 

’T  was  there  I heard  his  piteous  cry, 

And  saw  his  last  imploring  look, 

But  steeled  my  heart,  and  bade  him  die, 

Then  from  him  golden  treasures  took ; 

Accursed  treasure  ! stinted  sum  ! 

Keward  of  guilt ! Give,  give  me  rum, — 

Oh,  give  me  rum  ! 

Hark  ! still  I hear  that  piteous  wail ; 

Before  my  eyes  his  specter  stands; 

And  when  it  frowns  on  me  I quail ! 

Oh,  I would  fly  to  other  lands ; 

But,  that  pursuing,  there ’t would  come; 

There’s  no  escape!  Oh,  give  me  rum,—* 

Oh,  give  me  rum  ! 
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Guard,  guard  those  windows!  bar  that  door! 

Yonder  I armed  bandits  see! 

They  ’ve  robbed  my  house  of  all  its  store. 

And  now  return  to  murder  me ; 

They  ’re  breaking  in  ; do  n’t  let  them  come ! 
Drive,  drive  them  hence ! but  give  me  rum,— 
Oh,  give  me  rum ! 

See  how  that  rug  those  reptiles  soil ; 

They’re  crawling  o’er  me  in  my  bed; 

I feel  their  clammy,  snaky  coil 

On  every  limb, — around  my  head ; 

With  forked  tongue  I see  them  play ; 

I hear  them  hiss  ; — tear  them  away, — 

Tear  them  away ! 

A fiend ! a fiend,  with  many  a dart, 

Glares  on  me  with  his  bloodshot  eye, 

And  aims  his  missiles  at  my  heart, — 

Oh  ! whither,  whither  shall  I fly  ? 

Fly  ? No,  it  is  no  time  for  flight  ; 

Fiend  ! I know  thy  hellish  purpose  well ; 
Avaunt ! avaunt,  thou  hated  sprite, 

And  hie  thee  to  thy  native  hell ! 

He ’s  gone,  he ’s  gone ! and  I am  free : 

He ’s  gone,  the  faithless,  braggart  liar ; 

He  said  he’d  come  to  summon  me — 

See  there  again,  my  bed ’s  on  fire ! 

Fire  ! water ! help  ! Oh  haste,  I die ! 

The  flames  are  kindling  round  my  head ! 
This  smoke  ! — I ’m  strangling  ! — can  not  fly ! 
Oh ! snatch  me  from  this  burning  bed ! 
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There,  there,  again ! that  demon ’s  there, 

Crouching  to  make  a fresh  attack ; 

See  how  his  flaming  eyeballs  glare ! 

Thou  fiend  of  fiends,  what ’s  brought  thee  back  ? 
Back  in  thy  car  ? for  whom  ? for  where  ? 

He  smiles,  he  beckons  me  to  come : 

What  are  those  words  thou’st  written  there? 

“ In  hell  they  never  want  for  rum  I ” 

Not  want  for  rum  ? Read  that  again  ! 

I feel  the  spell ! haste,  drive  me  down 
Where  rum  is  free,  where  revellers  reign, 

And  I can  wear  the  drunkard’s  crown. 

Accept  thy  proffer,  fiend  ? I will ; 

And  to  thy  drunken  banquet  come ; 

Fill  the  great  cauldron  from  thy  still 
With  boiling,  burning,  fiery  rum. 

There  will  I quench  this  horrid  thirst ; 

With  boon  companions  drink  and  dwell ; 

Nor  plead  for  rum,  as  here  I must, — 

There’s  liberty  to  drink  in  hell. 

Thus  raved  the  maniac  rum  had  made ; 

Then,  starting  from  his  haunted  bed, 

On,  on  ! ye  demons,  on ! he  said, 

Then  silent  sunk, — his  soul  had  fled. — T.  W.  Nora 


SOCRATES  SNOOKS. 

MISTER  Socrates  Snooks,  a lord  of  creation, 

The  second  time  entered  the  married  relation : 
Xantippe  Caloric  accepted  his  hand, 

And  they  thought  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  land. 
6 
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But  scarce  had  the  honeymoon  passed  o’er  his  head, 
When,  one  morning,  to  Xantippe,  Socrates  said, 

“ I think,  for  a man  of  my  standing  in  life, 

This  house  is  too  small,  as  I now  have  a wife : 

So,  as  early  as  possible,  carpenter  Carey 

Shall  be  sent  for  to  widen  my  house  and  my  dairy 

“ Now,  Socrates,  dearest,”  Xantippe  replied, 

“ I hate  to  hear  everything  vulgarly  my’d; 

Now,  whenever  you  speak  of  your  chattels  again, 

S&y,  our  cow  house,  our  barn  yard,  our  pig  pen.” 

“ By  your  leave,  Mrs.  Snooks,  I will  say  what  I please 
Of  my  houses,  my  lands,  my  gardens,  my  trees.” 

“ Say  Ow,”  Xantippe  exclaimed  in  a rage. 

“ I won’t,  Mrs.  Snooks,  though  you  ask  it  an  age ! ” 

Oh,  woman ! though  only  a part  of  man’s  rib, 

If  the  story  in  Genesis  don’t  tell  a fib, 

Should  your  naughty  companion  e’er  quarrel  with  you* 
You  are  certain  to  prove  the  best  man  of  the  two. 

In  the  following  case  this  was  certainly  true ; 

For  the  lovely  Xantippe  just  pulled  off  her  shoe, 

And  laying  about  her,  all  sides  at  random, 

The  adage  was  verified — “ Nil  desperandum.” 

Mister  Socrates  Snooks,  after  trying  in  vain, 

To  ward  off  the  blows  which  descended  like  rain — 
Concluding  that  valor’s  best  part  was  discretion — 
Crept  under  the  bed  like  a terrified  Hessian  : 

But  the  dauntless  Xantippe,  not  one  whit  afraid, 
Converted  the  siege  into  a blockade. 

At  last,  after  reasoning  the  thing  in  his  pate, 

He  concluded  ’twas  useless  to  strive  against  fate; 
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And  go,  like  a tortoise  protruding  his  head, 

Said,  “ My  dear,  may  we  come  out  from  under  our  bed? ” 
* Hah  ! hah  ! ” she  exclaimed,  “ Mr.  Socrates  Snooks, 

I perceive  you  agree  to  my  terms,  by  your  looks : 

Now,  Socrates,— hear  me, — from  this  happy  hour, 

If  you’ll  only  obey  me,  I’ll  never  look  sour.” 

’T  is  said  the  next  Sabbath,  ere  going  to  church, 

He  chanced  for  a clean  pair  of  trowsers  to  search  : 
Having  found  them,  he  asked,  with  a few  nervous 
twitches, 

41  My  dear,  may  we  put  on  our  new  Sunday  breeches  ? ” 


THE  SOLDIER’S  REPRIEVE. 

^ T THOUGHT,  Mr.  Allan,  when  I gave  my  Bennie 

A to  his  country,  that  not  a father  in  all  this  broad 
/and  made  so  precious  a gift, — no,  not  one.  The  dear 
boy  only  slept  a minute,  just  one  little  minute,  at  his 
post ; I know  that  was  all,  for  Bennie  never  dozed  over  a 
duty.  How  prompt  and  reliable  he  was ! I know  he 
only  fell  asleep  one  little  second  ; — he  was  so  young,  and 
not  strong,  that  boy  of  mine ! Why,  he  was  as  tall  as  I, 
and  only  eighteen ! and  now  they  shoot  him  because  he 
was  found  asleep  when  doing  sentinel  duty  ! Twenty-four 
hours,  the  telegram  said, — only  twenty-four  hours. 
Where  is  Bennie  now  ? ” 

“We  will  hope  with  his  heavenly  Father,”  said  Mr. 
Allan,  soothingly. 

44  Yes,  yes  ; let  us  hone  ; God  is  very  merciful ! 

44  4 1 should  be  ashamed,  father  ! ’ Bennie  said,  4 when  I 
im  a man,  to  think  I never  used  this  great  right  arm,’ — 
und  he  held  it  out  so  proudly  before  me, — 4 for  my  coun- 
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try,  when  it  needed  it ! Palsy  it  rather  than  keep  it  at 
the  plow ! ’ 

“ 1 Go,  then,  go,  my  boy/  I said,  4 and  God  keep  you ! 1 
God  has  kept  him,  I think,  Mr.  Allan ! ” and  the  farmer 
repeated  these  last  words  slowly,  as  if,  in  spite  of  his  rea- 
son, his  heart  doubted  them. 

“ Like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  Mr.  Owen,  doubt  it  not ! ” 

Blossom  sat  near  them  listening,  with  blanched  cheek, 
She  had  not  shed  a tear.  Her  anxiety  had  been  so  con- 
cealed that  no  one  had  noticed  it.  She  had  occupied 
herself  mechanically  in  the  household  cares.  Now  she 
answered  a gentle  tap  at  the  kitchen  door,  opening  it  to 
receive  from  a neighbor’s  hand  a letter.  “ It  is  from  him/’ 
was  all  she  said. 

It  was  like  a message  from  the  dead  ! Mr.  Owen  took 
the  letter,  but  could  not  break  the  envelope,  on  account 
of  his  trembling  fingers,  and  held  it  toward  Mr.  Allan, 
with  the  helplessness  of  a child. 

The  minister  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

“ Dear  Father : — When  this  reaches  you,  I shall  be  in 
eternity.  At  first,  it  seemed  awful  to  me ; but  I have 
thought  about  it  so  much  now,  that  it  has  no  terror, 
They  say  they  will  not  bind  me,  nor  blind  me ; but  that 
I may  meet  my  death  like  a man.  I thought,  father,  it 
might  have  been  on  the  battle-field,  for  my  country,  and 
that,  when  I fell,  it  would  be  fighting  gloriously  ; but  to 
be  shot  down  like  a dog  for  nearly  betraying  it, — to  die 
for  neglect  of  duty ! O father,  I wonder  the  very 
thought  does  not  kill  me ! But  I shall  not  disgrace  you. 
I am  going  to  write  you  all  about  it ; and  when  I am 
gone,  you  may  tell  my  comrades.  I can  not  now. 

“ Ybu  know  I promised  Jemmie  Carr’s  mother  I would 
look  after  her  boy  ; and,  when  he  fell  sick,  I did  all  I 
$ould  for  him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered 
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back  into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night,  I 
carried  all  his  luggage,  besides  my  own,  on  our  march 
Toward  night  we  went  in  on  double-quick,  and  though 
the  luggage  began  to  feel  very  heavy,  everybody  else  waa 
tired  too ; and  as  for  Jemmie,  if  I had  not  lent  him  an 
arm  now  and  then,  he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way. 
I was  all  tired  out  when  we  came  into  camp,  and  then  it 
was  Jemmie’s  turn  to  be  sentry,  and  I would  take  his 
place  ; but  I was  too  tired,  father.  I could  not  have  kept 
awake  if  a gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head ; but  I did 
uot  know  it  until — well,  until  it  was  too  late.” 

“ God  be  thanked  ! ” interrupted  Mr.  Owen,  reverently. 
4 1 knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep  carelessly  at 
his  post.” 

“ They  tell  me  to-day  that  I have  a short  reprieve, — 
given  to  me  by  circumstances, — ‘ time  to  write  to  you/ 
our  good  Colonel  says.  Forgive  him,  father,  he  only 
does  his  duty ; he  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could ; and 
do  not  lay  my  death  up  against  Jemmie.  The  poor  boy 
is  broken-hearted,  and  does  nothing  but  beg  and  entreat 
them  to  let  him  die  in  my  stead. 

“ I can ’t  bear  to  think  of  mother  and  Blossom.  Com- 
fort them,  father ! Tell  them  I die  as  a brave  boy 
should,  and  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  me,  as  they  must  be  now.  God  help  me  ; it 
is  very  hard  to  bear!  Good-by,  father!  God  seems 
near  and  dear  to  me ; not  at  all  as  if  He  wished  me  to 
perish  forever,  but  as  if  He  felt  sorry  for  His  poor,  sinful, 
broken-hearted  child,  and  would  take  me  to  be  with  Him 
and  my  Saviour  in  a better — better  life.” 

A deep  sigh  burst  from  Mr.  Owen’s  heart.  “ Amen,” 
he  said  solemnly, — “ Amen.” 

“ To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I shall  see  the 
cows  all  coming  home  from  pasture,  and  precious  little 
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Blossom  stand  on  the  back  stoop,  waiting  for  me, — but  1 
shall  never,  never  come  ! God  bless  you  all ! Forgive 
your  poor  Bennie.” 

Late  that  night  the  door  of  the  “ back  stoop  ” opened 
softly,  and  a little  figure  glided  out,  and  down  the  foot- 
path that  led  to  the  road  by  the  mill.  She  seemed  rather 
flying  than  walking,  turning  her  head  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  looking  only  now  and  then  to  Heaven,  and 
folding  her  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  Two  hours  later,  the 
same  young  girl  stood  at  the  Mill  Depot,  watching  the 
coming  of  the  night  train  ; and  the  conductor,  as  he 
reached  down  to  lift  her  into  the  car,  wondered  at  the 
tear-stained  face  that  was  upturned  toward  the  dim  lan- 
tern he  held  in  his  hand.  A few  questions  and  ready 
answers  told  him  all ; and  no  father  could  have  cared 
more  tenderly  for  his  only  child,  than  he  for  our  little 
Blossom. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  Washington,  to  ask  President 
Lincoln  for  her  brother’s  life.  She  had  stolen  away, 
leaving  only  a note  to  tell  her  father  where  and  why  she 
had  gone.  She  had  brought  Bennie’s  letter  with  her : no 
good,  kind  heart,  like  the  President’s,  could  refuse  to  be 
melted  by  it.  The  next  morning  they  reached  New 
York,  and  the  conductor  hurried  her  on  to  Washington. 
Every  minute,  now,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her 
brother’s  life.  And  so,  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Blossom  reached  the  Capital,  and  hastened  immediately 
to  the  White  House. 

The  President  had  but  just  seated  himself  to  his  morn- 
ing’s task,  of  overlooking  and  signing  important  papers, 
when,  without  one  word  of  announcement,  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  Blossom,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  folded 
hands,  stood  before  him. 

“ Well,  my  child,”  he  said,  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful 
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tones,  “what  do  you  want  so  bright  and  early* in  the 
morning  ? ” 

“ Bennie’s  life,  please,  sir,”  faltered  Blossom. 

“ Bennie  ? Who  is  Bennie  ? ” 

“ My  blather,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot  him  foi 
sleeping  at  his  post.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the 
papers  before  him.  “ I remember  ! It  was  a fatal  sleep. 
You  see,  child,  it  was  at  a time  of  special  danger.  Thou- 
sands of  lives  might  have  been  lost  for  his  culpable  neg- 
ligence.” 

“ So  my  father  said,”  replied  Blossom,  gravely  ; “ but 
poor  Bennie  was  so  tired,  sir,  and  Jemrnie  so  weak.  He 
did  the  work  of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jemmie’s  night,  not 
his ; but  Jemrnie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought 
about  himself,  that  he  was  tired  too.” 

“ What  is  this  you  say,  child  ? Come  here ; I do  not 
understand,”  and  the  kind  man  caught  eagerly,  as  ever, 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a justification  of  an  offence. 

Blossom  wTent  to  him  : he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  turned  up  the  pale,  anxious  face  toward 
his.  How  tall  he  seemed,  and  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States  too  ! A dim  thought  of  this  kind  passed 
for  a moment  through  Blossom’s  mind  ; but  she  told  her 
simple  and  straightforward  story,  and  handed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln Bennie’s  letter  to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully  ; then,  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a 
few  hasty  lines,  and  rang  his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given  : “ Send  this  dispatch 
at  ONCE.” 

The  President  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  said  : “ Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours,  who  could 
approve  his  country’s  sentence,  even  when  it  took  the  life 
of  a child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  the 
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life  far  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait 
until  to-morrow  ; Bennie  will  need  a change  after  he  has 
so  bravely  faced  death ; he  shall  go  with  you.” 

“ God  bless  you,  sir,”  said  Blossom ; and  who  shall 
doubt  that  God  heard  and  registered  the  request  ? 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  soldier  came 
to  the  White  House  with  his  little  sister.  He  was  called 
into  the  President’s  private  room,  and  a strap  fastened 
“ upon  the  shoulder.”  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said  : “ The 
soldier  that  could  carry  a sick  comrade’s  baggage,  and 
die  for  the  act  so  uncomplainingly,  deserves  well  of  his 
country.”  Then  Bennie  and  Blossom  took  their  way  to 
their  Green  Mountain  home.  A crowd  gathered  at  the 
Mill  Depot  to  welcome  them  back  ; and  as  farmer  Owen’s 
hand  grasped  that  of  his  boy,  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  fervently,  “The  Lord 
s*e  praised!” — N.  Y.  Observer. 


’SIXTY-FOUR  AND  ’SIXTY-FIVE. 

COME  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 

The  gracious  heir  of  Time, 

While  cannons  roar,  and  pseans  ring, 

And  merry  joybells  chime  ; 

While  cares  take  wing,  and  everything 
To  pleasure  seems  alive, 

Come  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 

The  glorious  ’Sixty-Five ! 

Last  night  we  stirred  the  blazing  fire, 
When  the  midnight-hour  was  strikirg. 
And  bade  them  fill  our  glasses  higher 
With  liquor  to  our  liking ; 
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And  while  we  drank  those  toasts  once  more, 
Which  such  sweet  hours  revive, 

We  closed  the  door  on  ’Sixty-Four 
And  welcomed  ’Sixty-Five. 

We  did  not  shout  when  we  hurried  out 
The  Old  Year,  gaunt  and  hoary : 

For  we  honored  him  for  what  had  been, 
And  loved  him  for  his  glory. 

And  we  thought  of  pleasures  at  an  end, 

And  joys  that  come  no  more, 

And  we  cried,  “ God  rest  our  honest  friend, 
Departed  ’Sixty-Four ! ” 

And  then  we  heard  the  sweet  bells  ring, 

The  wedding-bells  Elysian, 

And  saw  the  fair  brides  of  the  year 
Sweep  past  us  like  a vision  ; 

And  then  a troop  of  rosy  elves 
Skipped  lightly  o’er  the  floor, 

The  babes  of  benediction  born 
In  happy  ’Sixty-Four. 

But,  then,  alas ! alas ! alas ! 

We  heard  the  roar  of  battle, 

And  saw,  as  in  a burnished  glass, 

Brave  men,  like  slaughtered  cattle, — 
Wounded  and  maimed  with  shot  and  shell. 
And  weltering  in  their  gore, 

Our  true,  our  gallant  boys  who  fell 
In  hapless  ’Sixty-Four ! 

Oh ! we  pillow  our  dying  darlings  well, 

And  we  damp  their  shrouds  with  tears, 
From  the  child  in  its  spotless  innocence 
To  the  grandsire  full  of  years ; 
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But  down  on  the  Southern  battle-plain, 

Who  pillows  the  sick  and  sore  ? 

And  who  weeps  over  the  nameless  slain 
That  fell  in  ’Sixty-Four? 

Though  the  door  is  closed  on  that  old,  old  year. 

And  its  face  shut  out  forever, 

With  its  babes  and  its  brides  and  its  slaughtered  deaci 
Shut  out — shut  out  forever ! 

Yet  the  hopes  and  joys  which  died  in  the  Old, 

In  the  New  Year  may  revive, 

And  the  heaists  that  were  wounded  in  ’Sixty-Four, 
May  be  healed  in  ’Sixty-Five. 

Though  we  can  not  call  up  from  the  churchyard  snows 
The  treasures  they  hold  securely ; 

Though  our  hearts  are  sick  for  the  smile  of  those 
Who  sleep  in  the  Lord, — yet  surely, 

As  out  of  the  cactus,  rough  with  thorns, 

A rich  bright  flower  may  thrive, 

The  griefs  which  were  briers  in  ’Sixty-Four 
May  be  blossoms  in  ’Sixty-Five. 

If  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons, 

’Neath  the  flag  they  loved  enlisted, 

Have  dropped  in  the  blaze  of  the  roaring  guns, 

And  perished,  unassisted ; 

Though  homes  be  drear,  and  hearts  be  sore, 

To  do  God’s  will  we  strive ; 

And  the  dear  ones  slaughtered  in  ’Sixty-Four 
Are  the  martyrs  of  ’Sixty-Five  ! 

Then,  brothers,  a health  to  the  year  that’s  gone, 

And  a health  to  the  year  to  be ; 

The  young  King  mounts  the  vacant  throne 
With  a smile  of  victory. 
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War  at  his  feet,  expiring,  lies 

While  the  clouds  melt  in  the  South . 

And  the  dove  sails  up  the  sunny  skies 
With  the  olive  in  her  mouth. 

And  the  dumb  have  speech,  and  eyes,  once  dim, 
Now  clearly,  brightly  see ; 

And  the  fetters  fall  from  many  a limb, 

That  ne’er  before  was  free. 

And  voices  arise  from  swamp  and  sho**e, 

Like  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  hive, 

From  those  who  were  slaves  in  ’Sixty-Four, 

The  freemen  of  ’Sixty-Five ! 

Then  come  to  the  crowning  of  the  King, 

The  monarch  of  grace  and  glory, 

Whose  golden  fame  with  bards  shall  sing, 
Whose  name  shall  be  writ  in  story. 

And  bless  the  Lord  we  all  adore, 

Through  whom  we  live  and  thrive, 

And  pray  that  the  awful  scourge  of  war, 

The  vices  and  wrongs  of  ’Sixty-Four, 

May  die  with  its  dead,  and  rise  no  more, 

To  haunt  us  in  ’Sixty-Five ! 


THE  POLISH  BOY. 

WHENCE  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 
That  cut,  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air, 
Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair? 
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Again  they  come,  as  if  a heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 
And  every  string  had  voice  apart 
To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 

Whence  came  they  ? from  yon  temple,  where 
An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 

Now  forms  the  warrior’s  marble  bed 
Who  Warsaw’s  gallant  armies  led. 

The  dim  funereal  tapers  throw 
A holy  luster  o’er  his  brow, 

And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 
The  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a young  boy  that ’s  kneeling  by. 

What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 

Clings  to  the  dead  with  death’s  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  ? 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp. 

It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 
Rang  wildly,  late,  upon  the  air, 

When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye 
Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

With  pallid  lip  and  stony  brow 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now. 

But  hark ! the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ; 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come, 

With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum,. 
Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 

Around  the  holy  temple  creep ; 

The  gate  is  burst ; a ruffian  band 
Rush  in,  and  savagely  demand. 
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With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane, 

The  startled  boy  for  exile’s  chain. 

The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild, 

And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  child  ; 

Then,  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted  with  fearful  energy, 

“Back,  ruffians,  back  ! nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead ; 

Nor  touch  the  living  boy  ; I stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band. 

Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands, 
With  Russia’s  heaviest  iron  bands, 

And  drag  me  to  Siberia’s  wild 
To  perish,  if  ’twill  save  my  child ! ” 

“ Peace,  woman,  peace ! ” the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side, 

And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 
His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 

“ One  moment ! ” shrieked  the  mother  ; “ one f 
Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son  ? 

Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all, 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russian  thrall ! 

Take  these  ! ” and  her  white  arms  and  hands 
She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands, 
And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 
The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there ; 
Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last, 

Down  at  the  Russian’s  feet  she  cast. 

He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store  ; — 

Up  springing  from  the  marble  floor, 

The  mother,  with  a cry  of  joy, 

Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy. 

But  no  ! the  Russian’s  iron  grasp 
Again  undid  the  mother’s  clasp. 
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Forward  she  fell,  with  one  long  cry 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 
And,  breaking  from  the  Russian’s  hold 
He  stands,  a giant  in  the  strength 
Of- his  young  spirit,  fierce  and  bold. 
Proudly  he  towers  ; his  flashing  eye, 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright, 

Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 

His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks  ; 
With  a full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turned  upon  the  wTondering  band : 

“ Ye  hold  me  not ! no  ! no,  nor  can  ; 

This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a man. 

I knelt  before  my  slaughtered  sire, 

Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 

I wept  upon  his  marble  brow, 

Yes,  wept ! I was  a child  ; but  now 
My  noble  mother,  on  her  knee, 

Hath  done  the  work  of  years  for  me  ! ” 

He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest, 

And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent’s  creat, 
The  jewelled  haft  of  poniard  bright 
Glittered  a moment  on  the  sight. 

4 Ha  ! start  ye  back  ? F ool ! coward  ! knave 
Think  ye  my  noble  father’s  glaive 
Would  drink  the  life  blood  of  a slave? 

The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame 
Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame; 

The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast 
Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest. 
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No.r  thus  I rend  the  tyrant’s  chain, 

And  fling  him  back  a boy’s  disdain ! 94 

A moment,  and  the  funeral  light 
Flashed  on  the  jewelled  weapon  bright: 
Another,  and  his  young  heart’s  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a crimson  flood. 

Q,uick  to  his  mother’s  side  he  sprang, 

And  on  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang : 

9‘  Up,  mother,  up  ! I ’m  free  ! I ’m  free  ! 

The  choice  was  death  or  slavery. 

Up,  mother,  up  ! Look  on  thy  son ! 

His  freedom  is  forever  won  ; 

And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss, 

One  last  embrace,  one  blessing, — one ! 

To  prove  thou  knowest,  approvest  thy  son, 
What ! silent  yet  ? Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o’er  thy  heart  congeal  ? 

Speak,  mother,  speak  ! lift  up  thy  head  ! 

What ! silent  still  ? Then  art  thou  dead  ! 

Great  God,  I thank  thee ! Mother,  I 

Rejoice  with  thee, — and  thus — to  die.” 

One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother’s  bosom, — dead. 

Ann  S.  Stephens. 


JOHNNY’S  OPINION  OF  GRANDMOTHERS, 

GRANDMOTHERS  are  very  nice  folks ; 

They  beat  all  the  aunts  in  creation ; 

They  let  a chap  do  as  he  likes, 

And  do  n’t  worry  about  education. 
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I’m  sure  I can’t  see  it  at  all, 

What  a poor  fellow  ever  could  do 
For  apples,  and  pennies  and  cakes, 
Without  a grandmother  or  two. 

Grandmothers  speak  softly  to  “ma’s,” 

To  let  a boy  have  a good  time ; 
Sometimes  they  will  whisper,  ’t  is  true, 

T ’other  way,  when  a boy  wants  to  climb. 

Grandmothers  have  muffins  for  tea, 

And  pies,  a whole  row  in  the  cellar, 

And  they  ’r§  apt  (if  they  know  it  in  time) 
To  make  chicken  pies  for  a “ feller  ! ” 

And  if  he  is  bad  now  and  then, 

And  makes  a great  racketing  noise, 

They  only  look  over  their  specs 

And  say,  “ Ah,  these  boys  will  be  boySe 

“ Life  is  only  so  short  at  the  best ; 

Let  the  children  be  happy  to-day.” 

Then  they  look  for  a while  at  the  sky, 

And  the  hills  that  are  far,  far  away. 

Quite  often,  as  twilight  comes  on, 
Grandmothers  sing  hymns,  very  low, 

To  themselves  as  they  rock  by  the  fire, 
About  Heaven,  and  when  they  shall  go0 

And  then  a boy,  stopping  to  think, 

Will  find  a hot  tear  in  his  eye, 

To  know  what  will  come  at  the  last ; 

For  grandmother*  all  have  to  die. 
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I wish  they  could  stay  here  and  pray, 

For  a boy  needs  their  prayers  every  night ; 
Some  boys  more  than  others,  I s’pose, 

Such  as  I,  need  a wonderful  sight. 


ONLY  A BOY. 

ONLY  a boy,  with  his  noise  and  fun, 

The  veriest  mystery  under  the  sun ; 

As  brimful  of  mischief,  and  wit  and  glee, 

As  ever  a human  frame  can  be, 

And  as  hard  to  manage  as — what  ? ah,  me ! 
’T  is  hard  to  tell, 

Yet  we  loved  him  well. 

Only  a boy  with  his  fearful  tread, 

Who  can  not  be  driven,  must  be  led. 

Who  troubles  the  neighbor’s  dogs  and  cats, 
And  tears  more  clothes,  and  spoils  more  hats 
Loses  more  kites,  and  tops  and  bats, 

Than  would  stock  a store 
For  a year  or  more. 

Only  a boy,  with  his  wild  strange  ways, 
With  his  idle  hours,  or  his  busy  days, 

With  his  queer  remarks  and  his  odd  repliee. 
Sometimes  foolish  and  sometimes  wise. 

Often  brilliant  for  one  of  his  size, 

As  a meteor  hurled 
From  the  planet  world. 

Only  a boy,  who  will  be  a man, 

If  nature  goe3  on  with  her  first  great  plan— * 
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If  intemperance,  or  some  fatal  snare, 
Conspire  not  to  rob  us  of  this  our  heir, 

Ou>r  blessing,  our  trouble,  our  rest,  our  care, 
Our  torment,  our  joy  ! 

“ Only  a boy.” 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 

TTE  WAS  A MAN ! Well  I remember  the  day  I waited 
AX  upon  him.  He  sat  there  in  his  arm  chair— I can 
see  that  old  warrior  face,  with  its  snow  white  hair,  even 
now.  We  told  him  of  the  public  distress— the  manufac- 
turers ruined,  the  eagles  shrouded  in  crape,  which  were 
borne  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  into  Indepen- 
dence Square.  He  heard  us  all.  We  begged  him  to 
leave  the  deposits  where  they  were ; to  uphold  the  Great 
Bank  in  Philadelphia.  Still  he  did  not  say  a word.  At! 
last  one  of  our  members,  more  fiery  than  the  rest,  inti- 
mated that  if  the  bank  were  crushed,  a rebellion  might 
follow.  Then  the  old  man  rose— I can  see  him  yet. , 
“Come!”  he  shouted  in  a voice  of  thunder,  as  "his 
clutched  right  hand  was  raised  above  his  white  hairs— 

“ Come  with  bayonets  in  your  hands  instead  of  petitions 

surround  the  Wkite  House  with  your  legions— I am 
ready  for  you  all ! With  the  people  at  my  back  whom 
your  gold  can  neither  buy  nor  awe,  I will  swing  you  up 
around  the  Capital,  each  rebel  of  you — on  a gibbet — high 
as  Haman’s.” 

When  I think  of  that  one  man  standing  there  at 
Washington,  battling  with  all  the  powers  of  Bank  and 
Panic  combined,  betrayed  by  those  in  whom  he  trusted, 
assailed  by  all  that  the  snake  of  malice  could  hiss  or  the 
fiend  of  faisehood  howl — when  I think  of  that  one  man 
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placing  his  back  against  the  rock,  and  folding  his  arms 
for  the  blow,  while  he  uttered  his  awful  vow : “ By  the 
Eternal ! I will  not  swerve  one  inch  from  the  course  I 
have  chosen ! ” I must  confess  that  the  records  of  Greece 
and  Rome — nay  the  proudest  days  of  Cromwell  and 
NapoleQn — can  not  furnish  an  instance  of  will  like  that 
of  Andrew  Jackson , when  he  placed  life  and  soul  and 
fame  at  the  hazard  of  a die  for  the  People’s  welfare. 

George  Lippard. 

HEZEKIAH  BEDOTT. 


Read  in  a somewhat  broken  voice;  high  and  flat. 

HE  was  a wonderful  hand  to  moralize,  husband  was, 
’specially  after  he  begun  to  enjoy  poor  health.  He 
made  an  observation  once,  when  he  was  in  one  of  his 
poor  turns,  that  I shall  never  forget  the  longest  day  I 
live.  He  says  to  me,  one  winter  evenin’,  as  we  was  a 
settin’  by  the  fire;  I was  a knittin’  (I  was  always  a won- 
derful great  knitter),  and  he  was  a smokin’  (he  was  a 
master  hand  to  smoke,  though  the  doctor  used  to  tell 
him  he ’d  be  better  off  to  let  tobacker  alone ; when  he 
was  well,  used  to  take  his  pipe  and  smoke  a spell  after 
he’d  got  his  chores  done  up,  and  when  he  wa’n’t  well, 
| used  to  smoke  the  biggest  part  o’  the  time).  Well,  he 
took  his  pipe  out  o’  his  mouth,  and  turned  toward  me, 
and  I knowed  something  was  cornin’,  for  he  had  a per- 
tikkeler  way  of  lookin’  round  when  he  was  gwine  to  say 
anything  oncommon.  Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he, 
“ Silly,”  (my  name  was  Prissilly  naterally,  but  he  most 
giuerally  always  called  me  Silly,  ’cause  ’twas  handier, 
you  know).  Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  “Silly,”  and 
he  looked  pretty  sollem.  I tell  you,  he  had  a sollem 
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countenance  naterally,— and  after  he  got  to  be  aeaco* 
twas  more  so,  but  since  he’d  lost  his  health  he  looked 
sollemer  than  ever,  and  certingly  you  wouldent  wonder 
at  it  il  you  knowed  how  much  he  underwent.  He  was 
troubled  with  a wonderful  pain  in  his  chest,  and  amazin' 
weakness  in  the  spine  of  his  back,  besides  the  pleurissy  in 
the  side,  and  having  the  ager  a considerable  part  of  the 
time,  and  bein’  broke  of  his  rest  o’  nights,  ’cause  he  was 
so  put  to ’t  for  breath  when  he  laid  down. 

Why,  it’s  an  onaccoun table  fact,  that  when  that  man 
died  he  hadent  seen  a well  day  in  fifteen  year,  though 
when  he  was  married,  and  for  five  or  six  year  after,  I 
shouldent  desire  to  see  a ruggeder  man  than  what  he  was. 
But  the  time  I’m  speakin’  of  he’d  been  out  o’  health 
nigh  upon  ten  year,  and,  O dear  sakes!  how  he  had 
altered  since  the  first  time  I ever  see  him!  That  was 
to  a quiltin’  to  Squire  Smith’s,  a spell  afore  Sally  was 
married. 

I ’d  no  idee  then  that  Sal  Smith  was  a gwine  to  be 
married  to  Sam  Pendergrass.  She’d  ben  keepin’  com- 
pany with  Mose  Hewlitt  for  better ’n  a year,  and  every  ^ 
body  said  that  was  a settled  thing,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
all  of  a sudding  she  up  and  took  Sam  Pendergrass. 
Well  that  was  the  first  time  I ever  see  my  husband,  and 
if  anybody ’d  a told  me  then  that  I should  ever  marry 
him,  I should  a said — but,  lawful  sakes ! I most  forgot,  / 
I was  gwine  to  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me  that  evenin’, 
and  when  a body  begins  to  tell  a thing,  I believe  in  fin- 
ishin’  on ’t  some  time  or  other.  Some  folks  have  a way 
of  talkin’  round  and  round  and  round  for  evermore,  and 
never  cornin’  to  the  pint.  Now  there’s  Miss  Jinkins, 
ihe  that  was  Poll  Bingham  afore  she  was  married,  she  is 
the  teejusest  indiwidooal  to  tell  a story  that  ever  I see  in 
all  my  born  days.  But  I was  gwine  to  tell  you  what 
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Husband  said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly  ; ” says  I, 
“ What  ? ” I dident  say,  “ What,  Hezekier  ? ” for  I dident 
like  his  name.  The  first  time  I ever  heard  it  I near  killed 
myself  a laffin.  “Hezekier  Bedott,”  says  I.  “Well,  I 
would  give  up  if  I had  such  a name;”  but  then  you 
know  I had  no  more  idee  o’  marryin’  the  feller  than  you 
have  this  minnit  o’  marryin’  the  governor.  I s’pose  you 
think  it ’s  curus  we  should  ha’  named  our  oldest  son  Hez 
ekier.  Well,  we  done  it  to  please  father  and  mother  Be- 
dott ; it ’s  father  Bedott’s  name,  and  he  and  mother  Be- 
dott both  used  to  think  that  names  had  ought  to  go  down 
from  generation  to  gineration.  But  we  always  call  him 
Kier,  you  know.  Speakin’  o’  Kier,  he  is  a blessin’,  ain’t 
he?  and  I ain’t  the  only  one  that  thinks  so,  I guess. 
Now  don’t  you  never  tell  nobody  that  I said  so,  but  be- 
tween you  and  me,  I rather  guess  that  if  Kezier  Winkle 
thinks  she’s  a gwine  to  ketch  Kier  Bedott,  she’s  a leetle 
out  o’  her  reckonin’.  But  I was  gwine  to  tell  what  hus- 
band said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly ; ” I says, 
says  I,  “ What  ? ” If  I dident  say  Ci  what,”  when  he  said 
“Silly,”  he’d  a kept  on  sayin’ “ Silly  ” from  time  to 
eternity.  He  always  did,  because,  you  know,  he  wanted 
me  to  pay  pertikkeler  attention,  and  I ginerally  did ; 
no  woman  was  ever  more  attentive  to  her  husband  than 
what  I was. 

Well,  he  says  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly ; ” says  I,  “ What? ” 
though  I’d  no  idee  what  he  was  gwine  to  say;  dident 
know  but  what  ’twas  something  about  his  sufferings, 
though  he  wa’n’t  apt  to  complain,  but  he  frequently 
used  to  remark  that  he  wouldent  wish  his  worst  enemy 
to  suffer  one  minnit  as  lie  did  all  the  time,  but  that  can’t 
be  called  grumblin’;  think  it  can?  Why,  I’ve  seen 
him  in  situations  when  you’d  a thought  no  mortal 
could  a helped  grumblin’,  but  lie  dident.  He  and  me 
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went  once  in  the  dead  o’  winter  in  a one-hoss  shay  out  to 
Boonville,  to  see  a sister  o’  hisen.  You  know  the  snow 
is  amazin’  deep  in  that  section  o’  the  kentry.  Well,  the 
hoss  got  stuck  in  one  o’  them  ’ere  flambergasted  snow* 
banks,  and  there  we  sot  onable  to  stir,  and  to  cap  all, 
while  we  was  a-sittin’  there  husband  was  took  with  a 
dretful  crick  in  his  back.  Now  that  was  what  I call  a 
perdickerment,  don’t  you  ? Most  men  would  a swore,  but 
husband  dident.  He  only  said,  says  he,  “ Consarn  it ! ” 
How  did  we  get  out,  did  you  ask  ? Why,  we  might 
a been  sittin’  there  to  this  day,  fur  as  I know,  if  there 
hadent  a happened  to  come  along  a mess  o’  men  in  a 
double  team,  and  they  hysted  us  out. 

But  I was  gwine  to  tell  you  that  observation  o’  hisen. 
Says  he  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly.”  I could  see  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  (there  dident  happen  to  be  no  candle 
burnin , if  I dont  disremember,  though  my  memory  is 
sometimes  ruther  forgetful,  but  I know  we  wa’n’t  apt  to 
burn  candles  ceptin’  when  we  had  company).  I could 
see  by  the  light  of  the  fire  that  his  mind  was  oncom* 
monly  sollemnized.  Says  he  to  me,  says  he,  “ Silly ; ” 

I says  to  him,  says  I,  “ What?  ” He  says  to  me,  says  he, 
We  We  all  poor  critters  /” — F.  M.  Whitcher. 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

THERE ’S  a song  in  the  air ! 

There’s  a star  in  the  sky ! 

There’s  a mother’s  deep  prayer 
And  a baby’s  low  cry ! 

And  the  star  rains  its /fire  while  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a King. 
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There’s  a tumult  of  joy 
O’er  the  wonderful  birth, 

For  the  virgin’s  sweet  boy 
Is  the  Lord  of  the  earth, 

Ay!  the  star  rains  its  fire  and  the  Beautiful  sing, 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a King ! 

In  the  light  of  that  star 
Lie  the  ages  impearled  ; 

And  that  song  from  afar 
Has  swept  over  the  world. 

Every  hearth  is  a flame,  and  the  Beautiful  sing 
In  the  homes  of  the  nations  that  Jesus  is  King. 

We  rejoice  in  the  light, 

And  we  echo  the  song 

That  comes  down  through  the  night 

From  the  heavenly  throng. 

Ay ! we  shout  to  the  lovely  evangel  they  bring, 
And  we  greet  in  his  cradle  our  Saviour  and  King ! 


THE  MONTH  OF  MARS. 

OCTOBER. 

1 W OULD  not  die  in  May  : 

1 When  orchards  drift  with  bloom  of  white,  like  billows 
on  the  deep, 

Amd  whispers  from  the  lilac  bush  across  my  senses 
sweep, 

That  ’mind  me  of  a girl  I knew,  when  life  was  always 
May, 

Who  filled  my  nights  with  starry  hopes  that  faded  out 
by  day,— 
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When  time  is  full  of  wedding  days,  and  nests  of  robins 
brim, 

Till  overflows  their  wicker  sides  the  old  familiar  hymn 

The  window  brightens  like  an  eye,  the  cottage  door 
swings  wide, 

The  boys  come  homeward  one  by  one,  and  bring  a smil- 
mg  bride. 

The  fire-fly  shows  her  signal  light,  the  partridge  beats 
bis  drum, 

And  all  the  world  gives  promise  of  something  sweet  to 
come. 

Ah  ! who  would  die  on  such  a day  ? 

Ah  ! who  would  die  in  May  ? 

I would  not  die  in  June : 

When  looking  up  with  faces  quaint,  the  pansies  grace 
the  sod ; 

And  looking  down,  the  willows  see  their  doubles  in  the  flood. 

When,  blessing  God,  we  breathe  again  the  roses  in  the  air,  ; 

And  lilies  light  the  fields  along  with  their  immortal  wear, 

As  once  they  lit  the  sermon  of  the  Saviour  on  the  mount, 

And  glorified  the  story  they  evermore  recount. 

Through  pastures  green  the  flocks  of  God  go  trooping 
one  by  one, 

And  turn  their  golden  fleeces  round  to  dry  them  in  the  sun.  I 

n hen,  calm  as  Galilee,  the  grain  is  rippling  in  the  wind, 

And  nothing  dying  anywhere  but  something  that  is  sinned.  > 

Ah ! who  would  die  in  life’s  own  noon  ? 

Ah  ! who  would  die  in  June  ? 

But  when  October  comes, 

And  poplars  drift  their  leafage  down  in  flakes  of  gold 
below,  8 

And  beeches  burn  like  twilight  fires,  that  used  to  tell  of 

snow, 
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And  maples  bursting  into  flame,  set  all  the  hills  afire, 
And  summer,  from  the  evergreens,  sees  paradise  draw 
nigher. 

A thousand  sunsets  all  at  once  distill  like  Hermon’sdew, 
And  linger  on  the  waiting  woods,  and  stain  them  through 
and  through, 

As  if  all  earth  had  blossomed  out  one  grand  Corinthian 
flower, 

To  crown  Time’s  graceful  capital  for  just  one  gorgeous 
hour ! 

They  strike  their  colors  to  the  king  of  all  the  stately 
throng — 

He  comes  in  pomp,  October ! To  him  all  times  belong : 
The  frost  is  on  his  sandals,  but  the  flush  is  on  his  cheeks, 
September  sheaves  are  in  his  arms ; June  voices,  when  he 
speaks ; 

The  elms  lit  bravely  like  a torch  within  a Grecian  hand, 
See  where  they  light  the  monarch  on  through  all  the 
splendid  land ! 

The  sun  puts  on  a human  look  behind  the  hazy  fold, 

The  mid-year  moon  of  silver  is  stuck  anew  in  gold, 

In  honor  of  the  very  day  that  Moses  saw  of  old ; 

For  in  the  burning  bush  that  blazed  as  quenchless  as  a 
sword, 

The  Old  Lieutenant  first  beheld  October  and  the  Lord ! 
Ah  ! then  October  let  it  be, 

I ’ll  claim  my  dying  day  for  thee ! 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor. 

THE  TWENTY -THIRD  PSALM. 

THE  twenty-third  psalm  is  the  nightingale  of  the 
psalms.  It  is  small,  of  a homely  feather,  singing 
shyly  out  of  obscurity,  but  oh,  it  has  filled  the  air  of  the 
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whole  world  with  melodious  joy,  greater  than  the  heart 
can  conceive.  Blessed  be  the  day  on  which  that  psalm 
was  born. 

What  would  you  say  of  a pilgrim  commissioned  of  God 
to  travel  up  and  down  the  earth,  singing  a strange 
melody,  which,  when  one  heard,  caused  him  to  forget 
whatever  sorrow  he  had  ? And  so  the  singing  angel  goes 
on  his  way  through  all  lands,  singing  in  the  language  of 
every  nation,  driving  away  trouble  by  the  pulses  of  the 
air  which  his  tongue  moves  with  divine  power.  Behold 
just  such  an  one  ! This  pilgrim  God  has  sent  to  speak 
in  every  language  on  the  globe.  It  has  charmed  more 
griefs  to  rest  than  all  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  It 
has  remanded  to  their  dungeon  more  felon  thoughts, 
more  black  doubts,  more  thieving  sorrows,  than  there 
are  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  It  has  comforted  the  noble 
host  of  the  poor.  It  has  sung  courage  to  the  army  of  the 
disappointed.  It  has  poured  balm  and  consolation  into 
the  heart  of  the  sick,  of  captives  in  dungeons,  of  widows  \ 
in  their  pinching  griefs,  of  orphans  in  their  loneliness. V 
Dying  soldiers  have  died  easier  as  it  was  read  to  them  ; 
ghastly  hospitals  have  been  illumined ; it  has  visited  the 
prisoner  and  broken  his  chains,  and  like  Peter’s  angel, 
led  him  forth  in  imagination,  and  sung  him  back  to  his 
home  again.  It  has  made  the  dying  Christian  slave 
freer  than  his  master ; and  consoled  those  whom,  dying, 
he  left  behind  mourning,  not  so  much  that  he  was  gone 
as  because  they  were  left  behind,  and  could  not  go  too.  ! 
Nor  is  its  work  done.  It  will  go  singing  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  my  children,  and  to  their  children,  through 
all  the  generations  of  time;  nor  will  it  fold  its  wings  till 
the  last  pilgrim  is  safe,  and  time  ended  ; and  then 
it  shall  fly  back  to  the  bosom  of  God  whence  it 
issued,  and  sound  on,  and  on,  mingled  with  all  those 
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sounds  of  celestial  joy  which  make  heaven  musical 
forever. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  BABY’S  DIMPLE  BE? 

OVER  the  cradle  the  mother  hung, 

Softly  crooning  a slumber  song  ; 

And  these  were  the  simple  words  she  sung, 

All  the  evening  long  : 

“ Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 

Where  shall  the  baby’s  dimple  be? 

Where  shall  the  angel’s  finger  rest 
When  he  comes  down  to  the  baby’s  nest? 

Where  shall  the  angel’s  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  babe  again  ? ” 

Still  as  she  bent  and  sang  so  low, 

A murmur  into  her  music  broke ; 

And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  could  but  know 
The  baby’s  angel  spoke. 

“ Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 

Where  shall  the  baby’s  dimple  be  ? 

Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  I come  down  to  the  baby’s  nest? 

Where  shall  my  finger’s  touch  remain 
When  I awaken  your  babe  again  ? ” 

Silent  the  mother  sat,  and  dwelt 
Long  in  the  sweet  delay  of  choice ; 

And  then  by  her  baby’s  side  she  knelt, 

And  sang  with  pleasant  voice : 
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'*  Not  on  the  limb,  O angel  dear ! 

For  the  charm  with  its  youth  will  disappear ; 

Not  on  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be, 

For  the  harboring  smile  will  fade  and  flee ; 

But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  an  impress  deep, 
And  my  baby  the  angel’s  seal  shall  keep.” 

J.  G.  Holland. 


CASSIUS  AGAINST  CAESAR. 


HONOR  is  the  subject  of  my  story, 

I can  not  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ; but  for  my  single  self, 

I had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a thing  as  I myself. 

I was  born  free  as  Caesar ; so  were  you ; 

We  both  have  fed  as  well ; and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter’s  cold  as  well  as  he. 

For  once,  upon  a raw  and  gusty  day, 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me— “ Darest  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me,  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point?’.’  Upon  the  word, 
Accoutered  as  I was,  I plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow  ; so,  indeed  he  did. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it ; 

With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 

And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Caesar  cried — “ Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I sink.” 
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I,  as  iEneas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I the  tired  Caesar ; and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a god  ; and  Cassius  is 
A wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I did  mark 
How  he  did  shake : ’tis  true,  this  god  did  shake; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly  ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world* 
Did  lose  his  luster  ; I did  hear  him  groan  : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
“Alas!  ” it  cried — “ Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius/’ 

As  a sick  girl. — Ye  gods!  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A man  of  such  a feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world. 
Like  a Colossus ; and  we,  petty  men, 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about, 

To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

Men,  at  some  time,  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus  and  Caesar ! What  should  be  in  that  Caesar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  I 
Write  them  together  : yours  is  as  fair  a name ; 
Sound  them  : it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well : 
Weigh  them  : it  is  as  heavy:  conjure  with  them: 
Brutus  will  start  a spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
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Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  shamed ; 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome,  indeed,  and  room  enough, 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

Oh ! you  and  I have  heard  our  fathers  say, 

There  was  a Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil,  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 

As  easily  as  a king. — Shakspeare. 


THE  OLD  MAN  IN  THE  MODEL  CHURCH 

Those  who  are  capable  of  impersonating  the  old  man,  will  find  an  opportunity 
here.  r 

WELL,  wife,  I ’ve  found  the  model  church ! I wor 
shiped  there  to-day ! 

It  made  me  think  of  good  old  times  before  my  hairs  wen 
gray; 

The  meetin’  house  was  fixed  up  more  than  they  wen 
years  ago, 

But  then  I felt,  when  I went  in,  it  wasn’t  built  for  show 

; 

The  sexton  did  n’t  seat  me  away  back  by  the  door ; 

He  knew  that  I was  old  and  deaf,  as  well  as  old  and  poor: 
He  must  have  been  a Christian,  for  he  led  me  boldly 
through 

The  long  isle  of  that  crowded  church  to  find  a pleasant 
l pew. 
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I wish  YOU ’d  heard  the  ringin' ; it  had  the  old-time  ring  ; 
The  preacher  said,  with  trhmpet  voice:  “Let  all  the 

people  sing!"  . , ..  , 

The  tune  was  “ Coronation,”  and  the  music  upward  rolled, 
Till  I thought  I heard  the  angels  striking  all  their  harps 
of  gold. 

Mv  deafness  seemed  to  melt  away ; my  spirit  caught  the 

fire;  # 

I joined  ray  feeble,  trembling  voice  with  that  melodious 

choir, 

And  sang  as  in  my  youthful  days : “ Let  angels  prostrate 

fall;  T n -C 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem,  and  crown  him  Lord  o 

° all.” 

I tell  you,  wife,  it  did  me  good  to  sing  that  hymn  once 
more ; 

I felt  like  some  wrecked  mariner  who  gets  a glimpse  of 
shore ; 

I almost  wanted  to  lay  down  this  weather-beaten  form, 
And  anchor  in  that  blessed  port,  forever  from  the  storm. 

The  prech’en  ? Well,  I can ’t  just  tell  all  that  the  preacher 
said ; 

I know  it  was  n’t  written  ; I know  it  was  n’t  read ; 

He  hadn’t  time  to  read  it,  for  the  lightnin’  of  his  eye 
Went  flashin’  ’long  from  pew  to  pew,  nor  passed  a sinner 
by. 


The  sermon  wasn’t  flowery  ; ’twas  simple  gospel  truth ; 
It  fitted  poor  old  men  like  me ; it  fitted  hopeful  youth  ; 
’Twas  full  of  consolation,  for  weary  hearts  that  bleed; 
’T  was  full  of  invitations  to  Christ  and  not  to  creed. 
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How  swift  the  golden  moments  fled,  within  that  holy 
place ; 

How  brightly  beamed  the  light  of  heaven  from  every 
happy  face ; 

Again  I longed  for  that  sweet  time,  when  friend  shall 
meet  with  friend, 

“ When  congregations  ne’er  break  up,  and  Sabbath  has 
no  end.” 

I hope  to  meet  that  minister — that  congregation,  too — 

In  that  dear  home  beyond  the  stars  that  shine  from 
heaven’s  blue ; 

1 doubt  not  I ’ll  remember,  beyond  life’s  evenin’  gray, 

The  happy  hour  of  worship  in  that  model  church  to-day. 

Dear  wife,  the  fight  will  soon  be  fought — the  victory  soon 
be  won ; 

The  shinin’  goal  is  just  ahead  ; the  race  is  nearly  run  ; 

O’er  the  river  we  are  nearin’,  they  are  throngin’  to  th<3 
shore, 

To  shout  our  safe  arrival  where  the  weary  weep  no  more. 

John  H.  Yates. 

LOCHIN  VAR’S  RIDE. 

0 YOUNG  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West! 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapons  had  none ; 

He  rode  all  unarmed  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone ; 

He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none  ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Nether  by  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented — the  gallant  came  late; 
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For  a laggarcf  tn  love,  and  a dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  buidly  he  entered  ihe  Netherby  hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all. 
Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 
For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a word — 

“ O come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ? ” 

“ I long  wooed  your  daughter  , — my  suit  you  denied  ; 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide ; 

And  now  I am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  lead  but  one  measure — drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  be  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ; the  knight  took  it  up ; 

He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup ; 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a smile  on  her  lip,  and  a tear  in  her  eye ; 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar ; — 

“ Now  tread  we  a measure  ? ” said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a hall  such  a galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume, 
And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  “ ’t  were  better,  by  far, 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.” 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  where  the  charger 
stood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ; 
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“ She  is  won ! we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow!”  quoth  young 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan  ; 
Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 
ran ; 

There  whs  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

DOW’S  FLAT.— 1856. 


D‘ 


VOW’S  Flat.  That’s  its  name, 

And  I reckon  that  you 
Are  a stranger  ? The  same  ? 

Well,  I thought  it  was  true, 

For  thar  isn’t  a man  on  the  river  as  can’t  spot  the  place 
at  first  view. 


It  was  called  after  Dow — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass — 

And  as  to  the  how 

That  the  thing  came  to  pass— 

Just  tie  up  your  hoss  to  that  buckeye,  and  sit  ye  down 
here  in  the  grass. 

You  see  this  yer  Dow 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck ; 

He  slipped  up  somehow 

On  each  thing  thet  he  struck. 

Why,  et  he’d  ha’  straddled  thet  fence  rail,  the  blamed 
thing  ’ed  get  up  and  buck. 
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He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  could  n’t  pay  rates ; 

He  was  smashed  by  a car 

When  he  tunneled  with  Bates ; 

And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife  and  five 
kids  from  the  States. 

It  was  rough — mighty  rough  ; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 

And  they  brought  him  the  stuff  . 

For  a house  on  the  sly  ; 

And  the  old  woman — well,  she  did  washing,  and  took  on 
when  no  one  was  nigh. 

But  this  yer  luck  o’  Dow’s 
Was  so  powerful  mean 
That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green ; 

And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary  a drop 
to  be  seen. 

Then  the  bar  petered  out, 

And  the  boys  would  n’t  stay , 

And  the  chills  got  about, 

And  his  wife  fell  away ; 

But  Dow,  in  his  well,  kept  a peggin’  in  his  usual  ridikb 
lous  way. 

One  day — it  was  June, 

And  a year  ago,  jest — 

This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  work,  like  the  rest, 

With  a shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and  a Derringer 
hid  in  his  breast. 
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He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 

And  stops  for  a spell, 

J ust  to  listen  and  think ; 

For  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  (jest  like  this,  sir,)  you  see,  kinder 
made  the  man  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play, 

And  a gownd  that  was  SaFs 
Kinder  flapped  on  a bay ; 

Not  much  for  a man  to  be  leavin’,  but  his  all— as  I’ve 
heerd  the  folks  say. 

And — that ’s  a pert  hoss 

Thet  you ’ve  got,  ain’t  it  now  ? 

What  might  be  her  cost  ? 

Eh?  O!— Well,  then,  Dow— 

•Let’s  see— well,  that  forty-foot  grave  wasn’t  his,  sir,  that 
day,  anyhow. 

For  a blow  of  his  pick 
Sorter  caved  in  the  side, 

And  he  looked  and  turned  sick, 

Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 

For  you  see  the  blame  fool  hed  struck — “ Water?” beg 

your  parding,  young  man,  there  you  lied. 

It  was  gold , in  the  quart*, 

And  it  ran  all  alike  ; 

And  I reckon  five  oughts 

Was  the  worth  of  that  strike; 

And  that  house  with  the  coopilow’s  his  ’n — which  the 
same  isn’t  bad  for  a Pike. 
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Thet’s  why  it’s  Dow’s  Flat; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrairiness ; 

For  ’twas  water  the  old  cub  was  seekin’,  and  his  luck 
made  him  certain  to  miss. 


Thet ’s  so.  Thar ’s  your  way 
To  the  left  of  yon  tree ; 

But — a — look  h’  yur,  say ! 

Won’t  you  come  up  to  tea? 

No?  Well,  then,  the  next  time  you’re  passin’ ; and  ask 
after  Dow— and  thet ’s  me. — F.  Bret  Harte. 


VA,  after  this,  declined  rapidly : there  was  no  more 


any  doubt  of  the  event ; the  fondest  hope  could 
not  be  blinded.  Her  beautiful  room  was  avowedly  a 
sick-room  ; and  Miss  Ophelia,  day  and  night,  performed 
the  duties  of  a nurse,  and  never  did  her  friends  appre- 
ciate her  value  more  than  in  that  capacity.  With  so 
well-trained  a hand  and  eye,  such  perfect  adroitness  and 
practice  in  every  art  which  could  promote  neatness  and 
comfort  and  keep  out  of  sight  every  disagreeable  incident 
of  sickness, — with  such  a perfect  sense  of  time,  such  a 
clear,  untroubled  head,  such  exact  accuracy  in  remem- 
bering every  prescription  and  direction  of  the  doctors, — 
she  was  everything  to  St.  Clare.  They  who  had  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  at  the  little  peculiarities  and  setnesses 
— so  unlike  the  careless  freedom  of  Southern  manners- 
acknowledged  that  now  she  was  the  exact  person  that 
was  wanted. 


EVA’S  DEATH. 
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Uncle  Tom  was  much  in  Eva’s  room.  The  child  suf« 
fered  much  from  nervous  restlessness,  and  it  was  a relief 
to  her  to  be  carried  ; and  it  was  Tom’s  greatest  delight 
to  carry  her  little  frail  form  in  his  arms,  resting  on  a pil- 
low, now  up  and  down  her  room,  now  out  into  the 
veranda  ; and  when  the  fresh  sea-breezes  blew  from  the 
lake, — and  the  child  felt  freshest  in  the  morning, — he 
would  sometimes  walk  with  her  under  the  orange-trees  in 
the  garden,  or,  sitting  down  in  some  of  their  old  seats, 
sing  to  her  their  favorite  old  hymns. 

Her  father  often  did  the  same  thing ; but  his  frame 
was  slighter,  and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to  • 
him, — 

“ Oh,  ‘papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow!  it  pleases 
him  ; and  you  know  it’s  all  he  can  do  now,  and  he  wants 
to  do  something ! ” 

“ So  do  I,  Eva ! ” said  her  father. 

“ Well,  papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  every- 
thing to  me.  You  read  to  me, — you  sit  up  nights ; and 
Tom  has  only  this  one  thing,  and  his  singing ; and  I 
know,  too,  he  does  it  easier  than  you  can.  He  carries  j 
me  ijo  strong  ! ” 

7.) if,  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom. 
Every  servant  in  the  establishment  showed  the  same 
feeling,  and,  in  their  way,  did  what  they  could.  But  the 
friend  who  knew  most  of  Eva’s  own  imaginings  and  fore- 
shadowings was  her  faithful  bearer,  Tom.  To  him  she 
said  what  she  would  not  disturb  her  father  by  saying. 
To  him  she  imparted  those  mysterious  intimations  which 
the  soul  feels  as  the  cords  begin  to  unbind  ere  it  leaves 
its  clay  forever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  but  lay  all 
night  in  the  outer  veranda,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

“ Uncle  Tom,  what  alive  have  you  taken  to  sleeping 
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anywhere  and  everywhere,  like  a dog,  for  ?”  said  Miss 
Ophelia.  “ I thought  you  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort, 
that  liked  to  lie  in  bed  in  a Christian  way.” 

“I  do,  Miss  Feely,”  said  Tom,  mysteriously.  “I  do; 
but  now — ” 

“ Well,  what  now?” 

“ We  mustn’t  speak  loud  ; Mas’r  St.  Clare  won’t  hear 
on ’t ; but,  Miss  Feely,  you  know  there  must  be  some- 
body watchin’  for  the  bridegroom.” 

“ What  do  you  mean,  Tom?  ” 

“ ^ ou  know  it  says  in  Scripture,  ‘ At  midnight  there 
was  a great  cry  made.  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh.’ 
That ’s  what  I ’m  spectin’  now,  every  night,  Miss  Feely  ; 
and  I could  n’t  sleep  out  o’  hearin’,  no  ways.” 

“ Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  so  ? ” 

“ Miss  Eva  she  talks  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his 
messenger  in  the  soul.  I must  be  thar,  Miss  Feely  ; 
for  when  that  ar  blessed  child  goes  into  the  kingdom, 
they’ll  open  the  door  so  wide,  we’ll  all  get  a look  in  at 
the  glory,  Miss  Feely.” 

“Uncle  Tom,  did  Miss  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell 
than  usual,  to-night  ? ” 

“ No  ; but  she  telled  me  this  morning  she  was  coming 
nearer, — thar ’s  ^hem  that  tells  it  to  the  child,  Miss 
Feely.  It’s  the  angels, — £ it’s  the  trumpet  sound  afore 
the  break  o’  day,’  ” said  Tom,  quoting  from  a favorite 
hymn. 

This  dialogue  passed  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  Tom, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  one  evening,  after  her  arrange- 
ments had  all  been  made  for  the  night,  when,  on  going 
to  bolt  her  outer  door,  she  found  Tom  stretched  along  by 
it,  in  the  outer  veranda. 

She  was  not  nervous  or  impressible ; but  the  solemn, 
heartfelt  manner  struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually 
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bright  and  cheerful  that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  lo 
her  bed,  and  looked  overall  her  little  trinkets  and  precious 
things,  and  designated  the  friends  to  whom  she  wouli 
have  them  given  ; and  her  manner  was  more  animated, 
and  her  voice  more  natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for 
weeks.  Her  father  had  been  in,  in  the  evening,  and  had 
said  that  Eva  appeared  more  like  her  former  self  than 
ever  she  had  done  since  her  sickness;  and  when  he 
kissed  her  for  the  night,  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia, 
“ Cousin,  we  may  keep  her  with  us  after  all : she  is  cer- 
tainly better ; ” and  he  had  retired  with  a lighter  heart  in 
his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there  for  weeks. 

But  at  midnight, — strange,  mystic  hour ! — when  the 
veil  between  the  frail  present  and  the  eternal  future 
grows  thin, — then  came  the  messenger ! 

There  was  a sound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  one  who 
stepped  quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved 
to  sit  up  all  night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who  at  the 
turn  of  the  night  had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses 
significantly  call  “a  change.”  The  outer  door  was 
quickly  opened,  and  Tom,  who  was  watching  outside, 
was  on  the  alert  in  a moment. 

“ Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom ! Lose  not  a moment,”  said 
Miss  Ophelia  ; and,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped 
at  St.  Clare’s  door. 

“ Cousin,”  she  said,  “ I wish  you  would  come.” 

Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  clods  upon  a coffin. 
Why  did  they  ? He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  an 
instant,  and  bending  over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  still! 
Why  was  no  word  spoken  between  the  two  ? Thou  canst 
say,  who  hast  seen  that  same  expression  on  the  face  dearest 
to  thee,  that  look  indescribable,  hopeless,  unmistakable^ 
that  says  to  thee  that  thy  beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 
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On  the  face  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly 
imprint, — only  a high  and  almost  sublime  expression, — ■ 
the  overshadowing  presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the 
dawning  of  immortal  life  in  that  childish  soul. 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  her,  that  even 
the  ticking  of  the  watch  seemed  too  loud.  In  a few 
moments  Tom  returned  with  the  doctor.  He  entered, 
gave  one  look,  and  stood  silent  as  the  rest. 

“ When  did  this  change  take  place  ? ” said  he,  in  a low 
whisper,  to  Miss  Ophelia. 

“ About  the  turn  of  the  night,”  was  the  reply. 

Marie,  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared, 
hurriedly,  from  the  next  room. 

“ Augustine ! Cousin ! — Oh  ! — what ! ” she  hurriedly 
began. 

“ Hush  ! ” said  St.  Clare,  hoarsely.  “ She  is  dying  ! ” 

Mammy  heard  the  words  and  flew  to  awaken  the 
servants.  The  house  was  soon  roused, — lights  were  seen, 
footsteps  heard,  anxious  faces  thronged  the  veranda  and 
looked  tearfully  through  the  glass  doors  ; but  St.  Clare 
heard  and  said  nothing, — he  saw  only  that  look  on  the 
face  of  the  little  sleeper. 

“ Oh,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more!  ” 
he  said  ; and,  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear, — * 
u Eva,  darling ! ” 

The  large  blue  eyes  unclosed, — a smile  passed  over 
her  face  ; she  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  to  speak. 

“ Do  you  know  me,  Eva  ? ” 

“ Dear  papa,”  said  the  child,  with  a last  effort,  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  his  neck.  In  a moment  they 
dropped  again  ; and  as  St.  Clare  raised  his  head  he  saw 
a spasm  of  mortal  agony  pass  over  the  face  ; she  strug- 
gled for  breath,  and  threw  up  her  little  hands. 

“ O God,  this  is  dreadful ! ” he  said,  turning  away  in 
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agony,  and  wringing  Tom’s  hand,  scarce  conscious  what 
he  was  doing.  “ Oh,  Tom,  my  boy,  it  is  killing  me ! ” 

Tom  had  his  master’s  hands  between  his  own,  and* 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  up 
for  help  where  he  had  always  been  used  to  look. 

“ Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  short ! ” said  St.  Clare : 
“ this  wrings  my  heart ! ” 

“ Oh,  bless  the  Lord  ! it ’s  over, — it ’s  over,  dear 
master  ! ” said  Tom.  “ Look  at  her.” 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted, 
— the  large  clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what 
said  those  eyes  that  spoke  so  much  of  heaven  ? Earth 
was  past,  and  earthly  pain ; but  so  solemn,  so  mysterious, 
was  the  triumphant  brightness  of  that  face,  that  it 
checked  even  the  sobs  of  sorrow.  They  pressed  around 
her,  in  breathless  stillness. 

“ Eva  ! ” said  St.  Clare,  gently. 

She  did  not  hear. 

“ Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  see  ! What  is  it?  ” said 
her  father. 

A bright,  a glorious  smile  passed  over  her  face,  and 
she  said,  brokenly,  “ Oh  ! love — -joy — peace  ! ” gave  one 
sigh,  and  passed  from  death  unto  life! 

“ Farewell,  beloved  child  ! the  bright,  eternal  doors 
have  closed  after  thee ; we  shall  see  thy  sweet  face  no 
more.  Oh,  woe  for  them  who  watched  thy  entrance  into 
heaven,  when  they  shall  wake  and  find  only  the  cold 
gray  sky  of  daily  life,  and  thou  gone  forever ! ” 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
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THE  HIGH  TIDE,  (1571);  OK,  THE  BRIDES 
OF  ENDEKBY. 

THE  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 

The  ringers  rang  by  two,  by  three ; 

“ Puli,  if  ye  never  pulled  before ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,1’  quoth  he. 

''  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O Boston  bells ! 

Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe,  ‘ The  Brides  of  Enderby.’  ” 

Men  say  it  was  a stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 
The  flight  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 

By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sek-wall. 

I sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I raised  myne  eyes ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 

Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies, 

And  dark  against  day’s  golden  death 
She  moved  where  Lindis  wanderet.h, 

My  sonne’s  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

“ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ” calling 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Farre  away  I heard  her  song. 

“ Cusha  ! Cusha  ! ” all  along  ; 

Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 

Faintly  came  her  milking  song — 
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“ Cusha ! Cusha  ! Cusha ! ” calling, 

‘For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling ; 

Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot* 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  LightfootP 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.” 

If  it  be  long,  ay,  long  ago, 

When  I beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I hear  the  Hindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharp  and  strong ; 

And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee, 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 

And  not  a shadowe  mote  be  seene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene ; 
And  lo ! the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 
Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 
That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swanherds  where  there  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset’s  golden  breath, 

The  shepherde  lads  I heard  afarre, 

And  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 
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Till  floating  o’er  the  grassy  sea 
Came  downe  that  kindly  message  free, 

The  “ Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby.” 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky, 

And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 
To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows, 

They  sayde,  “ And  why  should  this  thing  be? 
What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

“ For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  downe  ; 

For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne : 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 

And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 

Why  ring  ‘ The  Brides  of  Enderby  ? ’ ” 

I looked  without,  and  lo!  my  sonne 

Came  riding  down  with  might  and  main : 
He  raised  a shout  as  he  drew  on, 

Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

“ Elizabeth  ! Elizabeth  ! ” 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

“ The  old  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 

And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 
Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place.” 

He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 

“ God  save  you,  mother ! ” straight  he  saith, 

“ Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ? ” 
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Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away, 

With  her  two  bairns  I marked  her  long; 
And  ere  yon  beds  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I heard  her  milking  song. 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  lea, 

To  right,  to  left,  “ Ho  Enderby  ! ” 

They  rang  “ The  Brides  of  Enderby !” 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For,  lo ! along  the  river’s  bed 
A mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 

It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud  ; 

Shaped  like  a curling  snow-white  cloud, 

Or  like  a demon  in  a shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed, 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine. 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre’s  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 

Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout*=- 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about — 

Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a shallow,  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  oure  feet, 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 
Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sat  that  night, 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by ; 
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I marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high 
A lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see ; 

And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 

That  in  the  dark  rang  “ Enderby.” 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed , 

And  I — my  soune  was  at  my  side, 

And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

* 0 come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

0 lost ! my  love,  Elizabeth.” 

And  did’st  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  did’st,  thou  did’st,  my  daughter  deare: 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear, 

Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 

The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 

Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  ; 

A fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me : 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith).  . 
And  sweeter  woman  ne’er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne’s  wife,  Elizabeth. 

I shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

“Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha !”  calling, 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 

I shall  never  hear  her  song, 
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“ Cusha ! Cusha ! ” all  along 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth ; 

From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 

When  the  water  winding  down, 

Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I shall  never  see  her  more 
Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver ; 

Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 

Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore ; 

I shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
a Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 

Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 

Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow  ; 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 

From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 

Come  uppe  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 

Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed.” — Jean  Ingelow. 


BIBLE  READING. 


IT  will  be  almost  universally  conceded  that  no  other 
language  is  so  rich  in  meaning  as  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  Great  leading  truths  are  but  the  branches  upon 
which  cluster  the  most  varied  practical  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 
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Almost  whole  books  of  the  sacred  writings  are  marked 
in  each  successive  sentence  with  this  abundant  fruitful- 
ness of  meaning.  With  but  an  equal  amount  of  attention 
and  preparation,  it  is,  therefore,  but  natural  that  there 
would  be,  correspondingly,  a greater  failure  in  giving 
full  and  complete  expression  to  the  language  of  the 
Bible  than  to  the  language  of  human  origin. 

In  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  speech,  a part  of  the 
sense  is  constantly  lost  for  want  of  a proper  adaptation 
in  the  modulations  of  the  voice.  How  much  more  this 
must  be  true  where  almost  every  word  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  whole,  thus  requiring  a constantly  chang- 
ing variety  of  tone,  time,  stress  and  slide,  in  giving  com- 
pleteness to  the  sense.  Here  may  be  based  two  great 
classes  of  evils  in  expression. 

1st.  That  form  of  expression  which  yields  only  a part 
of  the  meaning . W e have  a vast  field  of  utterance,  marked 
by  various  degrees  of  monotony,  in  which  only  a part  of 
the  meaning  is  brought  out.  No  injustice  may  be  done 
to  that  which  is  said , but  it  is  not  all  said.  Important 
words  are  lost  in  the  general  tone.  The  lights  and  shades 
of  modulation  are  slighted,  thus  robbing  the  author  of 
much  that  his  words  should  have  been  made  to  convey. 
Through  ignorance  of  the  power  of  these  changes,  or  the 
neglect  of  them,  precious  utterances  are  rendered  fruitless 
and  barren. 

2d.  A perversion  of  the  true  meaning.  A quality  of 
voice  at  variance  with  the  sentiment,  an  improper  pitch, 
a misplaced  emphasis,  inappropriate  time,  a false  slide 
or  inflection,  may  so  utterly  destroy  the  sense,  and  mis- 
represent the  meaning  as  to  divert  the  words  entirely 
from  their  meaning. 

We  believe  it  should  be  made  the  conscientious  prac- 
tice of  every  reader  of  the  Bible,  first  to  satisfy  his  own 
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mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  each  passage,  and  then  to  see 
that  his  rendering  will  properly  represent  that  meaning. 

The  following  anecdote  in  point  here,  may  suggest 
some  important  lessons  in  this  direction  : 

A student  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
who  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  own  talent,  on  one 
occasion  asked  the  professor  who  taught  elocution  at  the 
time, — 

“ What  do  I especially  need  to  learn  in  this  depart- 
ment ? ” 

“ You  ought  first  learn  to  read,”  said  the  professor. 

“ O,  I can  read  now,”  replied  the  student. 

The  professor  handed  the  young  man  a Testament, 
and  pointing  to  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  lie  asked  him  to  read  that. 
The  student  read,  “ Then  he  said  unto  them,  O fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.” 

“ Ah,”  said  the  professor,  “ they  were  fools  for  believing 
the  prophets,  were  they?  ” 

Of  course  that  was  not  right,  and  so  the  young  man 
tried  again. 

“ O fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken.” 

“ The  prophets,  then,  were  sometime  liars9 ” asked  the 
professor. 

“No.  O fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that j 
the  prophets  have  spoken.” 

“ According  to  this  reading,”  the  professor  suggested, 

“ the  prophets  were  notorious  liars.” 

This  was  not  a satisfactory  conclusion,  and  so  another 
trial  was  made.  “ O fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken” 

“ I see  now,”  said  the  professor,  “ the  prophets  wrote 
the  truth,  but  they  spoke  lies” 
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This  last  criticism  discouraged  the  student,  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  words  “ slow  of  heart 
to  believe/’  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  emphasis  on  any  particular  word  entirely 
destroys  the  meaning. 

There  are  thousands  of  passages  that  may  be  rendered 
meaningless  or  even  ridiculous  by  the  change  of  emphasis 
alone  upon  a single  word. 

In  addition  to  this  common  want  of  expression,  there 
are  a variety  of  styles,  in  popular  use,  peculiar  to  Bible 
reading,  against  which  we  utter  a most  respectful,  though 
a most  earnest  protest. 

1st.  Professional  Style. 

This  is  capable  of  sub-division  into  a number  of  varie- 
ties, but  with  so  little  in  favor  of  either,  as  to  give  no 
ground  for  distinction  in  the  general  objection.  The 
reader  should  avoid  any  style  that  is  professional , if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  professional. 

2d.  Inflated  Style. 

There  is  that  form  of  utterance  which  says  in  the  tone 
and  manner , “ I am  commissioned  to  handle  this  message. 
Behold  me  ! Listen  to  me ! ” At  which,  great  swelling 
sounds  issue  forth,  with  the  unfortunate  effect  that  Divine 
words  are  lost  in  sound.  We  should  ever  recognize 
by  a humility  of  tone  and  manner  that  the  words  are 
Jehovah’s. 

3d.  Pious  Tone. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  utmost  purity  of  voice, 
marked  with  a manly  dignity  and  a becoming  solemnity, 
but  there  prevails  a variety  of  cant  and  whine  which 
should  fall  under  the  same  condemnation  which  God 
himself  pronounces  upon  other  lip  service.  The  best  gift 
which  God  gave  to  man  in  the  flesh,  is  his  manhood ; and 
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we  will  not  believe  that  He  meant  we  should  lose  that 
manhood  when  uttering  His  words.  If  ever  it  should 
glow  and  burn  in  all  its  Divine  origin,  it  is  when  thus 
standing  in  God’s  stead. 

4 th.  Trifling  Style . 

This  style,  in  contrast  with  professional  dignity  and 
excessive  piety,  is  no  less  to  be  guarded  against.  Kings’ 
messages,  the  proclamations  of  Chief  Magistrates,  the 
language  of  the  wise  and  learned,  claim  a corresponding 
dignity  of  expression ; how  much  more  the  words  of  In- 
finite Power  and  of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

It  is  evident  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  Divine  Word 
may  be  thwarted  by  the  tone  and  manner.  God  has 
made  his  word  simple.  Do  not  rob  it  of  that  simplicity 
by  bringing  in  a profundity  of  expression.  He  has  brought 
it  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind.  Do 
not  give  such  an  inhuman  utterance  as  to  raise  it  up  out 
of  the  reach  of  humanity. 

God  has  made  it  plain.  Do  not  involve  it  in  mystery 
by  vacant,  weird  and  professional  tones.  God  meant  it 
for  man.  Do  not  read  it  to  the  angels.  It  is  the  word 
of  the  dear  Heavenly  Father,  full  of  mercy  and  the 
tenderest  affection.  Do  not  read  it  as  the  message  of  an  \ 
Absolute  Monarch.  Yet,  it  is  God’s  word.  Avoid  that 
reckless  vagabondish  manner  which  so  often  marks  the 
utterance  of  human  language. 

It  is  God ’s  truth , meant  for  man . Read  it  as  of  old 
they  read  “ in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly , and  gave  tin 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading ” 

J.  W.  Shoemaker. 
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CHARITY. 

THOUGH  I speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I am  become  as  sound- 
ing brass,  or  a tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and 
all  knowledge ; and  though  I have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I am 
nothing.  And  though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Charity  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kind  ; charity  envieth  not ; charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no 
evil ; rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  ; 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.  Charity  never  faileth  : but  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ; whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come, 
then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away.  When 
I was  a child,  I spake  as  a child,  I understood  as  a child, 
I thought  as  a child : but  when  I became  a man,  I put 
away  childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through  a glass, 
darkly  ; but  then  face  to  face:  now  I know  in  part;  but 
then  shall  I know  even  as  also  I am  known.  And  now 
abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity. — 1 Corinthians  xiii. 
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OVER  THE  HILL  TO  THE  POOR-HOUSE. 


A successful  impersonation  of  the  feeble,  broken  voice  of  an  old  woman,  will 
add  much  to  the  rendering  of  this  piece. 


VER  the  hill  to  the  poor-house  I’m  trudgin'  my 


weary  way, — 

I,  a woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a trifle  gray, — 

I who  am  smart  an'  chipper,  for  all  the  years  I 've  told, 
As  many  another  woman  that's  only  half  as  old. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house, — I can 't  quite  make  it 
clear ! 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house, — it  seems  so  horrid 
queer ! 

Many  a step  I 've  taken  a toilin'  to  and  fro, 

But  this  is  a sort  of  journey  I never  thought  to  go. 

What  is  the  use  of  heapin'  on  me  a pauper's  shame  ? 

Am  I lazy  or  crazy  ? am  I blind  or  lame  ? 

True,  I am  not  so  supple,  nor  yet  so  awful  stout ; 

But  charity  ain't  no  favor,  if  one  can  live  without. 

I am  willin'  and  anxious  an'  ready  any  day 
To  work  for  a decent  livin',  and  pay  my  honest  way  ; 
For  I can  earn  my  victuals,  an’  more  too,  I '11  be  bouncy 
If  anybody  only  is  willin’  to  have  me  round. 

Once  I was  young  an'  han'some, — I was,  upon  my  soul, — 
Once  my  cheeks  were  roses,  my  eyes  as  black  as  coal ; 
And  I can'f  remember,  in  them  days,  of  hearin'  people 
say, 

For  any  kind  of  a reason,  that  I was  in  their  way. 

'T  ain't  no  use  of  boastin',  or  talkin'  over  free, 

But  many  a house  an’  home  was  open  then  to  me’ 
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Many  a hau’some  offer  I had  from  likely  men, 

And  nobody  ever  hinted  that  I was  a burden  then. 

And  when  to  John  I was  married,  sure  he  was  good  and 
smart, 

But  he  and  all  the  neighbors  would  own  I done  my  part ; 

For  life  was  all  before  me,  an’  I was  young  an’  strong, 

And  I worked  the  best  that  I could  in  tryin’  to  get  along. 

And  so  we  worked  together ; and  life  was  hard,  but  gay, 

With  now  and  then  a baby  for  to  cheer  us  on  our  way ; 

Till  we  had  half  a dozen,  an’  all  growed  clean  an’  neat, 

An’  went  to  school  like  others,  an  had  enough  to  eat. 

So  we  worked  for  the  childr’n,  and  raised  em  every  one ; 

Worked  for  ’em  summer  and  winter,  just  as  we  ought 
to ’ve  done ; 

Only  perhaps  we  humored  ’em,  which  some  good  folks 
condemn, 

But  every  couple’s  childr’n ’s  a heap  the  best  to  them. 

Strange  how  much  we  think  of  our  blessed  little  ones  !— 

I ’d  have  died  for  my  daughters,  I ’d  have  died  for  my 
sons ; 

And  God  He  made  that  rule  of  love ; but  when  we’re  old 
and  gray, 

I ’ve  noticed  it  sometimes  somehow  fails  to  work  the  other 
way. 

Strange,  another  thing;  when  our  boys  and  girls  was 
grown, 

And  when,  exceptin’  Charley,  they ’d  left  us  there  alone ; 

When  John  he  nearer  an’  nearer  come,  an’  dearer  seemed 
to  be, 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  He  come  one  day  an’  took  him  away 
from  me. 
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Still  I was  bound  to  struggle,  an'  never  to  cringe  or  fall,—* 

Still  I worked  for  Charley,  for  Charley  was  now  my  all ; 

And  Charley  was  pretty  good  to  me,  with  scarce  a word 
or  frown, 

Till  at  last  he  went  a courtin’,  and  brought  a wife  from 
town. 

She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an’  hadn’t  a pleasant  smile,— 

She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a heap  o’  style ; 

But  if  ever  I tried  to  be  friends,  I did  with  her,  I know ; 

But  she  was  hard  and  proud,  an’  I couldn’t  make  it  go. 

She  had  an  edication,  an’  that  was  good  for  her ; 

But  when  she  twitted  me  on  mine,  ’twas  carryin’  things 
too  fur ; 

An’  I told  her  once,  ’fore  company  (an’  it  almost  made 
her  sick), 

That  I never  swallowed  a grammar,  or  ’et  a ’rithmetic. 

So  "twas  only  a few  days  before  the  thing  was  done, — 

They  was  a family  of  themselves,  and  I another  one ; 

And  a very  little  cottage  one  family  will  do, 

But  I never  have  seen  a house  that  was  big  enough  for 
two. 

: 

An’  I never  could  ^peak  to  suit  her,  never  could  please 
her  eye, 

An’  it  made  me  independent,  an’  then  I did  n’t  try ; 

But  I was  terribly  staggered,  an’  felt  it  like  a blow, 

When  Charley  turned  ag’in  me,  an’  told  me  I could  go. 


I went  to  live  with  Susan,  but  Susan’s  house  was  small, 
And  she  was  always  a hintin’  how  snug  it  was  for  us  all ; 
And  what  with  her  husband’s  sisters,  and  what  with 
childr’n  three, 

Twas  easy  to  discover  that  there  wasn’t  room  for  me. 
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An’  then  I went  to  Thomas,  the  oldest  son  I’ve  got/ 

For  Thomas’s  buildings  ’d  cover  the  half  of  an  acre  lot ; 

But  all  the  childr’n  was  on  me — I couldn’t  stand  their 
sauce — 

And  Thomas  said  I need  n’t  think  I was  cornin’  there  to 

boss.. 

Am’  then  I wrote  to  Rebecca,  my  girl  who  lives  out  West, 

And  to  Isaac,  not  far  from  her — some  twenty  miles  at 
best  ; 

And  one  of  ’em  said ’t  was  too  warm  there  for  any  one  so 
old, 

And  t’other  had  an  opinion  the  climate  was  too  cold. 

So  they  have  shirked  and  slighted  me,  an’  shifted  me 
about — 

So  they  have  well-nigh  soured  me,  an’  wore  my  old  heart 
out ; 

But  still  I’ve  borne  up  pretty  well,  an’  wasn’t  much  put 
down, 

Till  Charley  went  to  the  poor-master,  an’  put  me  on  the 
town. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — my  childr’n  dear, 
good-bye ! 

Many  a night  I’ve  watched  you  when  only  God  was 
nigh ; 

And  God’ll  judge  between  us;  but  I will  al’ays  pray 

That  you  shall  never  suffer  the  half  I do  to-day. 

Will  M.  Carletok. 
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THE  PUZZLED  DUTCHMAN. 

I’M  a broken-hearted  Dutcher, 

Vot’s  villed  mit  crief  and  shame 
I dells  you  vot  der  drouble  ish — 

I doesn’t  know  my  name . 

You  dinks  dis  very  funny,  eh  ? 

Ven  you  der  story  hear, 

You  vill  not  vonder  den  so  mooch, 

It  vas  so  shtrange  and  queer. 

Mein  moder  had  two  little  twins, 

Dey  was  me  and  mein  broder ; 

Ve  looks  so  fery  mooch  alike, 

No  yon  knew  vich  vrom  toder. 

Yon  of  der  poys  was  “ Yawcup,” 

Und  “ Hans  ” der  Oder’s  name ; 
But  den  it  makes  no  tifferent, 

Ve  both  get  called  der  same. 

Veil ! von  ov  us  got  tead — 

Yaw,  Mynheer,  dat  ish  so! 

But  vedder  Hans  or  Yawcup, 

Mein  moder,  she  to  n’t  know. 

Und  so  I am  in  droubles, 

I gan’t  git  droo  mein  hed 
Vedder  I’m  Hans  vot’s  lifing , 

Or  Yawcup  vot  ish  tead  1 
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ORATORY  AND  THE  PRESS. 


HE  grand  days  of  oratory  are  gone  forever.  It  is  not 


improbable  that  the  teeming  future  may  give  birth 
to  those  whose  resplendent  genius  will  deservedly  rank 
them  among  the  immortals  of  the  past.  Certain  it  is  that 
Oratory  can  never  be  lost  while  Liberty  survives. 

Twin  born  with  Freedom,  then  with  her  took  breath, 

That  art  whose  dying  will  be  Freedom’s  death. 

But  for  all  this,  the  glory,  the  pride,  and  the  power  of 
the  orator  have  passed  away.  In  the  classical  common- 
wealths of  old,  the  aspirations  of  the  patricians  were  for 
oratory  or  arms,  and  not  a few,  like  Csesar,  excelled  in 
both.  The  Senate  convened  or  the  people  met  in  grand 
assembly  to  hear  discussed  the  weighty  questions  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  State.  There  the  orator  appeared. 
His  whole  brain  and  soul  were  bent  on  moving  those 
whom  he  addressed — he  had  no  thoughts  beyond.  If 
others  disputed,  it  brought  into  play  the  highest  flights 
of  rival  genius.  Aeschines,  contesting  with  Demosthenes, 
called  forth  the  “ Oration  on  the  Crown. ” The  orators 
then  were  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  the  directors  of  public 
opinion,  the  controllers  of  legislation,  the  arbiters  of 
peace  or  war.  At  home  they  were  the  idols  of  the  peo- 
ple— abroad  they  were  the  guests  of  kings.  They  were 
the  marked  men  of  the  world. 

But  in  these  latter  days  there  has  risen  a power 
mightier  than  an  army  of  orators ; a power  that  has 
dwarfed  their  genius,  destroyed  their  influence,  and  low., 
ered  them  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals  ; a power  that 
can  banish  kings,  destroy  dynasties,  revolutionize  govern- 
ments, embroil  nations  in  triumphant  or  disastrous  wars, 
and  for  good  or  ill  is  changing  the  aspect  of  the  civilized 
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world.  The  glory  of  the  orator  sank  when  the  printing 
press  arose.  The  orator,  at  best,  can  speak  to  thousands: 
the  press  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  orator  speaks 
rarely ; the  press  every  day.  The  orator  may,  at  the 
choicest  moment,  fail  from  ill-health  or  one  of  many 
causes ; the  press,  free  from  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  moves  on  its  mission  with  the  facility,  power,  and  pre- 
cision of  machinery.  The  orator  may  move  an  audience ; 
the  press  can  arouse  a nation.  The  speech  dies  with  the 
sounds  that  give  it  birth ; the  press  lives  forever  on  the 
imperishable  page.  The  orator  now  addresses  himself 
less  to  the  audience  of  the  evening  than  to  the  world  of 
readers  of  the  next  morning. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  press  may  be  faithful,  pure,  de- 
voted to  truth,  right,  justice,  freedom  and  virtue,  as  the 
orators  have  been.  The  orators — let  me  repeat  it  to  their 
immortal  honor, — could  never  be  silenced  by  the  frowns 
of  power,  or  bribed  to  desert  a noble  cause.  They  dared, 
they  defied  tyranny,  and  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  If 
the  press  gloat  in  licentiousness ; if  it  stoop  to  strike  the 
private  man  ; if  it  expose  to  the  public  gaze  the  sacred 
privacy  of  homes ; if  it  violate  all  decency  in  thrusting 
gentle  woman  to  the  gossips  of  the  town ; if  it  catch  at; 
idle  rumor  or  envious  tongues  to  malign  the  innocent ; 
if  it  can  be  bribed  to  suppress  the  truth,  or  circulate  the 
falsehood ; if  it  shield  the  public  wrong-doer,  and  de- 
nounce the  faithful  public  servant ; if  it  pander  to  the 
base  passion  of  the  populace — then  we  may  grieve  that 
this  great  engine  should  work  such  mischief  to  society. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  its  mission  be  to  disseminate 
intelligence  and  truth,  to  educate  the  masses  to  be  faith- 
ful to  their  country  and  just  to  their  fellow  men,  to  ex- 
pose with  an  unsparing  hand  to  public  execration  the 
corrupt  legislator  or  the  unjust  judge ; if  it  be  honestly 
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ndependent  instead  of  timidly  neutral  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  city  and  State;  if  it  lift  up  modest  and  true 
Ivorth  and  hurl  down  brazen  infamy ; if  all  its  aims  be 
he  public  good,  the  honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  glory 
God then  we  may  be  well  reconciled  that  the  days 


“ Loud  as  a scandal  on  the  ears  of  town, 

And  just  as  brief  the  orator’s  renown ; 

Year  after  year  debaters  blaze  and  fade, 
Scarce  mark’d  the  dial  ere  depart  the  shade. 
Words  die  so  soon  when  fit  but  to  be  said. 
Words  only  live  when  worthy  to  be  read.” 


THE  YARN  OF  THE  “NANCY  BELL.” 

1 WAS  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast, 


From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 

That  I found  alone,  on  a piece  of  stone, 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he ; 

And  I heard  this  wight  .on  the  shore,  recite. 

In  a singular  minor  key  : 

« O,  I am  a cook  and  a captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘ Nancy  ’ brig, 

And  a bo’sun  tight,  and  a midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.” 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair  , 

Till  I really  felt  afraid, 

For  I could  n’t  help  thinking  the  man  had  been 
drinking, 

And  so  I simply  said : — 


jf  oratory  are  over. 


Daniel  Dougherty. 
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“ O,  elderly  man,  it’s  little  I know 
Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 

And  I’ll  eat  my  hand  if  I understand 
How  you  can  possibly  be 

“ At  once  a cook  and  a captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘ Nancy  ’ brig, 

And  a bo’sun  tight,  and  a midshipmit 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig ! K 

Then  he  gave  a hitch  to  his  trouser* , wkiiA 
Is  a trick  all  seamen  l’arn, 

And  having  got  rid  of  a thumping  fpjdd, 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn  : — 

“ ’Twas  in  the  good  ship  4 Nancy  Bell/ 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  Sea, 

And  there  on  a reef,  we  come  to  grief, 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

“ And  pretty  nigh  all  o’  the  crew  was  drowned, 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o’  soul)  ; 

And  only  ten  of  the  ‘ Nancy’s  ’ men 
Said  4 Here  ’ to  the  muster  roll. 

M There  was  me,  and  the  cook,  and  the  captain 
bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ■ Nancy  ’ brig, 

And  a bo’sun  tight,  and  a midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 

“ For  a month,  we’d  neither  wittles  nor  drink. 
Till  a hungry,  we  did  feel, 

So  we  drawed  a lot,  and,  accordin’,  shot 
The  captain  for  our  meal. 

• 
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M The  next  lot  fell  to  the  4 Nancy’s  ’ mate, 

And  a delicate  dish  he  made  ; 

Then  our  appetite,  with  the  midshipmite, 

We  seven  survivors,  stayed. 

w And  then  we  murdered  the  bo’sun  tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig ; 

Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  aa«, 
On  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 

“ Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 

And  the  delicate  question,  ‘ Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ? ’ arose, 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sicli. 

“ For  I loved  that  cook  as  a brother,  I did, 
And  the  cook  he  worshiped  me ; 

But  we’d  both  be  blowed  if  we’d  either  be 
stowed 

In  the  other  chap’s  hold,  you  see. 

“ ‘ I’ll  be  eat  if  you  dine  off  me,’  says  Tom. 

‘ Yes,  that,’  says  I,  ‘ you  ’ll  be. 

I ’m  boiled  if  I die,  my  friend,’  quoth  I ; 
And,  ‘ Exactly  so,’  quoth  he. 

“ Says  he,  ‘ Dear  James,  to  murder  me 
Were  a foolish  thing  to  do, 

For  don’t  you  see  that  you  can ’t  cook  me, 
While  I can — and  will — cook  you  ? ’ 

“ So  he  boils  the  water,  and  he  takes  the  salt 
And  pepper  in  portions  true, 

(Which  he  never  forgot,)  and  some  chopped 
shalot, 

And  some  sage  and  parsley,  too. 
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“ ( Co  rue  here/  says  he,  with  a proper  pride. 
Which  his  smiling  features  tell ; 

‘ ’Twill  soothing  be,  if  I let  you  see 
How  extremely  nice  you  ’ll  smell.’ 

“ And  he  stirred  it  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth  ; 

When  I ups  with  his  heels,  and  I smothered 
his  squeals 

In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

And  I eat  that  cook  in  a week  or  less, 

And  as  I eating  be 

The  last  of  his  chops,  why  I almost  drops. 

For  a wessel  in  sight  I see. 

* * * * * 

“ And  I never  laugh,  and  I never  smile. 

And  I never  lark  nor  play ; 

But  I sit  and  croak,  and  a single  joke 
I have — which  is  to  say  : 

“ O,  I am  a cook  and  a captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  ‘ Nancy  ’ brig* 

And  a bo’sun  tight,  and  a midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig ! ” 

W.  S.  Gilbert, 

OLD  AND  BLIND. 

T AM  old  and  blind  ! 

A Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God’s  frown ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind  ; 

Yet  I am  not  cast  down. 
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I am  weak,  yet  strong  ; 

I murmur  not  that  I no  longer  see ; 

Poor,  old,  and  helpless,  I the  more  belong, 

Father  Supreme,  to  Thee. 

0 Merciful  One ! 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near; 
When  friends  pass  by  me,  and  my  weakness  shun, 
Thy  chariot  I hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 

Is  leaning  toward  me ; and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling  place — 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown  : 

My  vision  thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I may  see 
Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

1 have  naught  to  fear : 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing ; 

Beneath  it  I am  almost  sacred  ; here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

Oh ! I seem  to  stand 

Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne’er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go  ; 

Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng; 
From  angel  lips  I seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soft  and  holy  song. 
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Is  it  nothing  now, 

When  Heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes? 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a purer  clime 

My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 

I feel  the  stirrings  of  a gift  divine. 

Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. — Milton. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  IN  VERSE. 

Robinson  crusoe  went  to  sea, 

To  make  a voyage  out  to  Guinea  ; 

But  a storm  his  vessel  drove  to  land, 

And  grounded  it  upon  the  sand. 

And  the  wind,  it  blew  and  blew  and  blew  so— 
The  wind,  it  blew  and  blew  and  blew  so — 
And  the  wind,  it  blew  and  blew  and  blew  so, 
The  ship  was  wrecked  with  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  crew  in  a boat  made  for  the  shore, 

Crusoe  himself  and  ten  men  more ; 

But  the  boat  capsized,  and  all  the  men 
Were  emptied  into  the  sea  again. 

He  swam,  and  told  the  others  to  do  so — 
Swam,  and  told  the  others  to  do  so — 

He  swam,  and  told  the  others  to  do  so ; 

But  none  were  saved  save  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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So  after  eight  and  twenty  years 
Of  solitude’s  toils,  joys,  and  fears, 
Another  ship  that  way  was  cast, 

In  which  he  found  escape  at  last. 

Thus  all  its  ties  were,  in  his  view,  so — 
All  its  ties  were,  in  his  view,  so — 

Thus  all  its  ties  were,  in  his  view,  so 
Little  prized  by  Robinson  Crusoe. 


A DUTCHMAN’S  SPEECH  AT  AN  INSTITUTE. 
(R  EDWARD  TEMPLEROW,  with  whom  Steven 


Von  Brammelendam  was  staying  for  a couple  of 
da} s,  was  Chairman  of  the  “ Society  for  Training  School 
Teachers.”  Of  course,  he  invited  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Society.  As  Steven  took  a lively  in- 
terest in  everything  connected  with  schools,  the  invita- 
tion was  very  welcome  to  him.  He  even  promised  to 
give  an  address : and,  to  be  able  to  do  so,  kept  his  room 
all  day  to  write  his  speech.  At  half-past  seven,  Sir  Ed- 
ward came  to  tell  him  that  the  gig  was  at  the  door. 
Steven  had  never  heard  the  word  “ gig  ” before,  but  he 
guessed  it  must  be  a conveyance.  He  got  a place  by 
Sir  Edward’s  side,  on  the  platform ; and  after  some  busi- 
ness was  gone  through,  “ the  friend  from  Holland  ” was 
summoned  to  address  the  meeting. 

“ Dear  friends,”  he  said,  “ when  I rode  through  the 
streets  in  the  wig  of  your  chairman — ” 

Poor  Steven  ! He  could  not  proceed.  An  uproarious 
burst  of  laughter  drowned  his  voice.  He  took  it  with 
the  best  possible  humor,  though,  and  patiently  waited 
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till  the  people,  both  on  and  around  the  platform,  had 
recovered.  Meanwhile  Sir  Edward,  amid  much  chuck- 
ling, explairied  to  him,  in  a whispered  tone,  the  cause  of 
this  unexpected  but  amusing  disturbance;  and  when  the 
noise  h&d  subsided,  Steven  thus  proceeded : 

“ When  £ rode  through  the  streets  of  your  giant-like 
town,  and  when  I saw  the  many  churches  which  heave 
their  towers  up-stairs,  I thought  the  English  are  a very 
churchical  people.  I therefore  wonder  not  that  you  .also 
are  an  educational  people,  for  religion  is  the  mother  of 
education,  and  where  there  are  many  churches  there  we 
may  expect  that  there  are  also  many  schools.” 

Here  Steven  could  annex  his  written  speech,  which  he 
read  as  follows : 

“ But  schools  are  not  the  unique  thing  which  is  neces- 
sary for  a good  education.  The  great  requisite  is  to 
have  understanding  schoolmasters,  who  are  not  princi- 
pleless, as  many,  alas  ! are,  but  who  go  out  from  the  true 
beginning.  A good  school  building  with  a bad  school- 
master is  equal  to  a fine  coach  with  a drunken  coach- 
man. Some  schoolmasters  give  the  children  too  little. 
They  neglect  them,  as  if  our  children  were  but  monkeys, 
walking  on  their  behind  legs.  No,  our  children  are  not 
monkeys ; but  such  schoolmasters  are  donkeys.  Others 
giro  to  the  children  too  much.  They  endeavor  to  make 
professors  of  them.  They  endeavor  to  replenish  their 
little  heads  with  the  inkeepings  of  the  whole  universe. 
They  will  make  famous  astronomers  of  them,  and  climb 
tip  with  them  up-stairs,  far  beyond  sun  and  moon,  and 
still  abover.  Or  they  will  make  learned  geologists 
of  them,  and  valley  with  them  down-stairs  into  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  or  still  belower.  But  this  is  perverted. 
When  we  communicate  knowledge  to  men,  we  must  be 
prudent,  as  we  are  in  giving  them  natural  food.  We 
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give  roast  beef  and  entries  to  great  people,  but  we  feed 
our  babies  with  poultice. 

“Just  so  we  must  make  our  teachers’  stuff  for  child- 
ren so  low  that  it  falls  under  their  childish  comprehen- 
sion. Schoolmasters  must  not  stand  among  the  little 
fellows  like  Goliath  among  Philistines.  They  must  know 
how,  as  it  were,  to  squat  down  by  their  side,  and  thus 
teach  them  as  if  they  were  their  ancient  brothers. 
Teachers  who  refuse  thus  to  humble  themselves  bereave 
the  children  of  great  before  parts.  It  exhilarates  me  to 
learn  that  your  Society  fosters  the  same  feelings  as  I 
do  with  relation  to  this  weighty  object.  I hope  that 
you  will  find  many  low  young  men,  who  stick  out  by 
humility  as  well  as  by  ability.  I hope  that  your 
schools  will  more  and  more  be  illustrious  spectacles 
for  the  eye  of  the  nation,  spectacles  of  order,  of  disci- 
pline, and  solid  instruction,  and  many  other  proprieties 
and  predicaments.  I hope  that  your  schools  will  more 
and  more  be  the  wet  nurses  of  great  men ; so  that  whole 
Europe,  looking  at  the  English  people,  shall  be  pulled 
up  in  stupefaction  at  the  bigness  of  this  nation/’ 


WASHINGTON  AS  A CIVILIAN. 


HOWEVER  his  military  fame  may  excite  the  wonder 
of  mankind,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  civil  magistracy 
that  Washington’s  example  will  instruct  them.  Great 
generals  have  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  per- 
haps most  in  those  of  despotism  and  darkness.  In  times 
of  violence  and  convulsion,  they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the 
whirlwind,  high  enough  to  ride  in  it  and  direct  the  storm. 
Like  meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black  clouds  with  a 
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splendor  that,  while  it  dazzles  and  terrifies,  makes  nothing 
visible  but  the  darkness.  The  fame  of  heroes  is  indeed 
growing  vulgar : they  multiply  in  every  long  war ; they 
stand  in  history,  and  thicken  in  their  ranks  almost  as 
undistinguished  as  their  own  soldiers. 

But  such  a chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears 
like  the  pole-star  in  a clear  sky,  to  direct  the  skilful 
statesman.  His  presidency  will  form  an  epoch,  and  be 
distinguished  as  the  age  of  Washington.  Already  it 
assumes  its  high  place  in  the  political  region.  Like  the 
milky  way,  it  whitens  along  its  allotted  portion  of  the 
hemisphere.  The  latest  generations  of  men  will  survey, 
through  the  telescope  of  history,  the  space  where  so  many 
virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  delight  to  separate  them 
into  groups  and  distinct  virtues.  As  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  them,  the  living  monument  to  which  the  first  of 
patriots  would  have  chosen  to  consign  his  fame,  it  is  my 
earnest  prayer  to  heaven  that  our  country  may  subsist, 
even  to  that  late  day,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  liberty  and 
happiness,  and  mingle  its  mild  glory  with  Washington's. 

Fisher  Ames. 


WOLSEY'S  FALL. 


FAKEWELL,  a long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ; to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  ; 

The  third  day  comes  a frost — a killing  frost ; 

And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man ! full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a ripening — nips  the  root, 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I do. 
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I have  ventured, 

Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 

These  many  summers  in  a sea  of  glory, 

But  far  beyond  my  depth  : my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a rude  stream  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I hate  ye) 

I feel  my  heart  new  opened ; oh  ! how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes’  favors ! 

There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 

That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  his  ruin, 

More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. — Shakspeare. 


THE  YOUNG  SCHOLAR. 

I SHOULD  think  myself  a criminal,  if  I said  anything 
to  chill  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  scholar,  or  to 
dash  with  any  scepticism  his  longing  and  his  hope.  He 
has  chosen  the  highest.  His  beautiful  faith,  and  his 
aspiration,  are  the  light  of  life.  Without  his  fresh  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  gallant  devotion  to  learning,  to  art,  to 
culture,  the  world  would  be  dreary  enough. 

Through  him  comes  the  ever-springing  inspiration  in 
affairs.  Baffled  at  every  turn,  and  driven  defeated  from 
an  hundred  fields,  he  carries  victory  in  himself.  He  be- 
longs to  a great  and  immortal  army.  Let  him  not  be 
discouraged  at  his  apparent  little  influence,  even  though 
every  sally  of  every  young  life  may  seem  like  a forlorn 
hope.  No  man  can  see  the  whole  of  the  battle.  It  must 
needs  be  that  regiment  after  regiment,  trained,  aceorn- 
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plished,  gay  and  high  with  hope,  shall  be  sent  into  the 
field,  marching  on,  into  the  smoke,  into  the  fire,  and  be 
swept  away.  The  battle  swallows  them,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  foe  is  yet  unyielding,  and  the  ever-remorse- 
less  trumpet  calls  for  more  and  more.  But  not  in  vain  ; 
for  some  day,  and  every  day,  along  the  line,  there  is  a 
cry,  “ They  fly,  they  fly  ! ” And  the  whole  army  ad- 
vances, and  the  flag  is  planted  on  an  ancient  fortress, 
where  it  never  waved  before.  And  even  if  you  never 
see  this,  better  than  inglorious  camp-following,  is  it  to 
go  in  with  the  wasting  regiment,  to  carry  the  colors  up 
the  scope  of  the  enemy’s  works,  though  the  next  moment 
you  fall  and  find  a grave  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


THE  BARN-WINDOW. 

THE  old  barn-window,  John, 

Do  you  remember  it, 

How  just  above  it  on  the  beam, 

The  tame  doves  used  to  sit  ? 

And  how  we  watched  the  sunshine  stream 
Through  motes  and  gossamer, 

When  down  they  fluttered,  John, 

With  such  a breezy  whirr? 

I think  the  sunsets,  John, 

Are  seldom  now  as  red — 

They  used  to  linger  like  a crown 
Upon  your  auburn  head, 

When  from  the  hay-loft  looking  down 
You  told  me  of  the  nest 
The  white  hen  hid  there,  John — 

The  whole  brood’s  handsomest ! 
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Those  times  were  pleasant,  John, 

When  we  were  boy  and  girl, 

Though  modern  youug  folks  style  them  “ slow 
Alack  ! a giddy  whirl 
The  poor  old  world  is  spinning  now, 

To  stop,  who  guesses  when  ? 

Be  thankful  with  me,  John, 

That  we  were  children  then ! 

Have  you  forgotten,  John, 

That  Wednesday  afternoon, 

When  the  great  doors  were  opened  wide, 

And  all  the  scents  of  June 
Came  in  to  greet  us  side  by  side, 

In  the  high-seated  swing, 

Where  flocks  of  swallows,  John, 

Fanned  us  with  startled  wing? 

Up  to  the  barn-eaves,  John, 

We  swung,  two  happy  things, 

At  home  and  careless  in  the  air 
As  if  we  both  had  wings. 

The  mountain  sides  lay  far  and  fair, 

Beyond  the  blue  stream’s  shore ; 

I cried,  “Swing  higher,  John!” 

And  fell  upon  the  floor. 

Next  time  I saw  you,  John, 

You  stood  beside  my  bed ; 

Tears  trembled  in  your  clear  boy-glance— ^ 

I thought  that  I was  dead, 

But  felt  my  childish  pulses  danc« 

To  be  beside  you  still ; 

I lived  to  love  you,  John,  ' 

As  to  the  end  I will. 
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We  swiwg  no  longer,  John  ; 

We  sit  at  our  own  door, 

And  watch  the  shadows  on  the  hill, 

The  sunshine  on  the  shore. 

But  the  window  in  the  barn  is  still 
A magic  glass  to  me, 

For,  through  its  cobwebs,  John, 

Our  childhood  days  I see. — Lucy  Larcom. 


MISS  MALONY  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

OCH  ! don’t  be  talkin’.  Is  it  howld  on,  ye  say?  An1 
didn’t  I howld  on  till  the  heart  of  me  was  clane 
broke  entirely,  and  me  wastin’  that  thin  you  could  clutch 
me  wid  yer  two  hands?  To  think  o’  me  toilin’  like  a 
nager  for  the  six  year  I’ve  been  in  Aineriky — bad  luck 
to  the  day  I iver  left  the  owld  eounthry ! to  be  bate  by 
the  likes  o’  them  ! (faix  an’  I ’ll  sit  down  when  I’m  ready, 
so  I will,  Ann  Ryan,  an’  ye’d  better  be  list’nin’  than 
draw  in’  your  remarks)  ; an’  is  it  mysel,  with  five  good 
characters  from  respectable  places,  would  be  herdin’  wid 
the  haythens?  The  saints  forgive  me,  but  I’d  be  buried 
alive  sooner ’n  put  up  wid  it  a day  longer.  Sure  an’  I 
was  the  granehorn  not  to  be  lavin’  at  onct  when  the 
missus  kim  into  me  kitchen  wid  her  perlaver  about  the 
new  waiter  man  which  was  brought  out  from  Californy. 
“He’ll  be  here  the  night,”  says  she;  “and,  Kitty,  it’s 
meself  looks  to  you  to  be  kind  and  patient  wid  him,  for 
he’s  a furriner,”  says  she,  a kind  o’  lookin’  off.  “Sure 
an’  it’s  little  I’ll  hinder  nor  interfare  wid  him  nor  any 
other,  mum,”  says  I,  a kind  o’  stiff,  for  I minded  me  how 
these  French  waiters,  wid  their  paper  collars  and  brass 
rings  on  their  fingers,  isn’t  company  for  no  gurril  brougn* 
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up  dacint  and  honest.  Och  ! sorra  a bit  I knew  what 
was  cornin’  till  the  missus  walked  into  me  kitchen  smilin’, 
and  says  kind  o’  sheared:  “Here’s  Fing  Wing,  Kitty, 
an’  you  ’ll  have  too  much  sinse  to  mind  his  bein’  a little 
strange.”  Wid  that  she  shoots  the  doore,  and  I,  mis- 
thrusting  if  I was  tidied  up  sufficient  for  me  fine  b’y  wid 
his  paper  collar,  looks  up  and — Howly  fathers ! may  I 
niver  brathe  another  breath,  but  there  stud  a rale  hay  then 
Chineser  a-grinnin’  like  he’d  just  come  off  a tay-box. 
If  you’ll  belave  me,  the  craytui’  was  that  yeller  it  ’ud 
sicken  you  to  see  him  ; and  sorra  stitch  was  on  him  but  a 
black  night-gown  over  his  trowsers,  and  the  front  of  his 
head  shaved  claner  nor  a copper  biler,  and  a black  tail 
a-hangin’  down  from  it  behind,  wid  his  two  feet  stook 
into  the  heathenestest  shoes  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  Och  ! 
but  I was  up-stairs  afore  you  could  turn  about,  a givin’ 
the  missus  warnin’,  an’  only  stopt  wid  her  by  her  raisin’  me 
wages  two  dollars,  and  playdin’  wid  me  how  it  was  a 
Christian’s  duty  to  bear  wid  haythins  and  taitch  ’em  all 
in  our  power — the  saints  save  us  ! Well,  the  ways  and 
trials  I had  wid  that  Chineser,  Ann  Ryan,  I couldn’t  be 
tellin’.  Not  a blissed  thing  cud  I do  but  he’d  be  lookin’ 
on  wid  his  eyes  cocked  up’ard  like  two  poomp-handles, 
an’  he  widdout  a speck  or  smitch  o’  whishkers  on  him, 
an’  his  .finger  nails  full  a yard  long.  But  it’s  dyin’  you’d 
be  to  see  the  missus  a-larnin’  him,  and  he  grinnin’  an’ 
waggin’  his  pig-tail  (which  was  pieced  out  long  wid  some 
black  stoof,  the  haythen  chate !),  and  gettin’  into  her 
ways  wonderful  quick,  I don’t  deny,  imitatin’  that  sharp, 
you’d  be  shurprised,  and  ketchin’,  an’  copyin’  things  the 
best  of  us  will  do  a-hurried  wid  work,  yet  don’t  want 
cornin’  to  the  knowledge  of  the  family — bad  luck  to  him  ! 

Is  it  ate  wid  him?  Arrah,  an’  would  I be  sittin’  wid 
a haythen  an’  he  a-atin’  wid  drum-sticks — yes,  an’  atin’ 
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dogs  an’  cats  unknownst  to  me,  I warrant  you,  which  U 
is  the  custom  of  them  Chinesers,  till  the  thought  made 
me  that  sick  I could  die.  An’  did  n’t  the  craytur’  proffer 
to  help  me  a wake  ago  come  Toosday,  an’  me  a foldin’ 
down  me  clane  clothes  for  the  ironin’,  an’  fill  his  haythin 
mouth  wid  water,  an’  afore  I could  hinder  squirrit  it 
through  his  teeth  stret  over  the  best  linen  table-cloth, 
and  fold  it  up  tight  as  innercent  now  as  a baby,  the 
dirrity  baste ! But  the  worrest  of  all  was  the  copyin’ 
he’d  be  doin’  till  ye’d  be  dishtracted.  It’s  yersel’  knows 
the  tinder  feet  that’s  on  me  since  ever  I ’ve  bin  in  this 
counthry.  Well,  owin’  to  that,  I fell  into  a way  o’  slip- 
pin’  me  shoes  off  when  I’d  be  settin’  down  to  pale  the 
praities  or  the  likes  o’  that,  and,  do  ye  mind  ! that  hay- 
thin  would  do  the  same  thing  after  me  whinivir  the 
missus  set  him  to  parin’  apples  or  tomaterses.  The  saints 
in  heaven  couldn’t  have  made  him  belave  he  cud  kape 
the  shoes  on  him  when  he’d  be  paylin’  anything. 

Did  I lave  fur  that?  Faix  an’ I didn’t.  Didn’t  he 
get  me  into  throuble  wid  my  missus,  the  haythin  ? 
You’re  aware  yersel’  how* the  boondles  cornin’  in  from 
the  grocery  often  contains  more  ’n  ’ll  go  into  anything 
dacently.  So,  for  that  matter,  I ’d  now  and  then  take 
out  a sup  o’  sugar,  or  flour,  or  tay,  an’  wrap  it  in  paper 
and  put  it  in  me  bit  of  a box  tucked  under  the  ironin’ 
blankit  the  how  it  cuddent  be  bodderin’  any  one.  Well, 
what  shud  it  be,  but  this  blessed  Sathurday  morn  the 
missus  was  a spakin’  pleasant  and  respec’ful  wid  me  in 
me  kitchen  when  the  grocer  boy  comes  in  an’  stands 
fornenst  her  wid  his  boondles,  an’  she  motions  like  to 
Fing  Wing  (which  I never  would  call  him  by  that  nam« 
uer  any  other  but  just  haythin), — she  motions  to  him,  she 
does,  for  to  take  the  boondles  an’  empty  out  the  sugar  an’ 
what  not  where  they  belongs.  If  you  ’ll  belave  me,  Ann 
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Ryan,  what  did  that  blatherin’  Chineser  do  but  take  out 
a sup  o’  sugar,  an’  a handful  o’  tay,  an’  a bit  o’  chaze 
right  afore  the  missus,  wrap  them  into  bits  o’  paper,  an’ 
1 spacheless  wid  shurprize,  an’  he  the  next  minute  up 
wid  the  ironin’  blankit  and  pullin’  out  me  box  wid  a show 
o’  bein’  sly  to  put  them  in.  Och,  the  Lord  forgive  me, 
but  1 clutched  it,  and  the  missus  sayin’,  “ O Kitty ! ” in 
a way  that  ’ud  cruddle  your  blood.  “ He’s  a hay  thin 
nager,”  says  I.  “I’ve  found  you  out,”  says  she.  “I’ll 
arrist  him,”  says  I.  “ It’s  you  ought  to  be  arristed,” 
says  she.  “ You  won’t,”  says  I.  “ I will,”  says  she — and 
so  it  went  till  she  give  me  such  sass  as  I cuddent  take 
from  no  lady — an’  I give  her  warnin’  an’  left  that  instant, 
an’  she  a-pointin’  to  the  doore. — Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


LIBERTY  AND  UNION. 


I PROFESS,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union. 
It  is  to  that  union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and  our 
consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  union 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most 
proud  of  our  country.  That  union  we  reached  only  by 
the  discipline  of  our  virtues,  in  the  severe  school  of  ad-* 
versity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered 
finance,  prostrate  commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under 
ts  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness 
of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with 
fresh  proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings  ; and  although 
our  territory  has  stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our 
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population  spread  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not  out- 
run its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to  us  all 
a copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal  hap- 
piness. 

I have  not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the 
union,  to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess 
behind.  I have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  pre- 
serving liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together 
shall  be  broken  asunder.  I have  not  accustomed  myself 
to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whether, 
with  my  short  sight,  I can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss 
below ; nor  could  I regard  him  as  a safe  counselor  in  the 
affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts  should  be 
mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how  the  union  should 
be  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

While  the  union  lasts  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratify^ 
ing  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  child- 
ren. Beyond  that  I seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God 
grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise. 
God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold, 
for  the  last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I not  see  him 
shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a 
once  glorious  union ; on  states  dissevered,  discordant, 
belligerent;  on  a land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched, 
it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  ! Let  their  last  feeble  and 
lingering  glance,  rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of 
the  republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the 
earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its 
motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as — What  is  all 
this  worth?  Nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and 
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folly — Liberty  first  and  union  afterward ; but  every- 
where spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blaz- 
ing on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and 
over  the  land,  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens, 
that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart — Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable ! — W ebster.  • 
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THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE* 


1X7 ITH  bray  of  the  trumpet,  and  roll  of  the  drum, 

* * And  keen  ring  of  bugle,  the  cavalry  come. 

*>harp  clank  the  steel  scabbards,  the  bridle-chains  ring 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils  the  wild  chargers  fling. 

Tramp,  tramp!  o’er  the  greensward  that  quivers  below. 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit,  the  fierce  horses  go  ! 

And  the  grim-visaged  colonel,  with  ear-rending  shout, 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons  the  order  “ Trot  out !” 

One  hand  on  the  sabre,  and  one  on  the  rein, 

The  troopers  move  forward  in  line  on  the  plain. 

As  rings  the  word  “ Gallop !”  the  steel  scabbards  clank, 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed  to  a horse’s  hot  flank  ; 

And  swift  is  their  rush  as  the  wild  torrents  flow 
When  it  pours  from  the  crag  on  the  valley  below. 

“ Charge !”  thunders  the  leader  ; likeshaft  from  the  bow. 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled  on  the  wavering  foe; 

A thousand  bright  sabres  are  gleaming  in  air  ; 

A thousand  dark  horses  are  dashed  on  the  square. 

Resistless  and  reckless  of  aught  may  betide, 

Like  demons,  not  mortals,  the  wild  troopers  ride. 

Cut  right  and  cut  left ! for  the  parry  who  needs  ? 

The  bayonets  shiver  like  wind-shattered  reeds. 

Vain,  vain,  the  red  volley  that  bursts  from  the  square, 
The  random-shot  bullets  are  wasted  in  air. 

Triumphant,  remorseless,  unerring  as  death. 

No  sabre  that’s  stainless  returns  to  its  sheath. 
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The  wounds  that  are  dealt  by  that  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case  for  the  surgeon  to  heal. 

Hurrah  ! they  are  broken  ! hurrah  ! boys,  they  fly  ! 
None  linger  save  those  who  but  linger  to  die. 

Rein  up  your  hot  horses,  and  call  in  your  men,-— 

L ne  trumpets  sounds  “ Rally  to  color  ” again. 

Some  saddles  are  empty,  some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses  lie  stark  on  the  plain  ; 

But  war’s  a chance  game,  boys,  and  weeping  is  vain. 

F.  A.  DuRiVAUt 


ALTRUISM. 

(From  The  Century.) 

HPHE  “ Lovely  Mary,”  on  her  way 
I From  Singapore  to  Boston  Bay, 
Had  cloudless  skies  and  glorious  weather 
With  favoring  winds  for  days  together  ; 
And  everything  was  going  well, 

When,  near  the  Cape,  it  so  befel. 

That,  with  a most  decided  shock, 

The  “ Lovely  Mary  ” — struck  a rock. 

She  sank;  but  as  the  night  was  clear, 

The  ocean  calm,  an  island  near, 

All  who  could  keep  themselves  afloat 
With  cask,  spar,  life  preserver,  boat 
(In  short,  whatever  came  to  hand), 

Put  off,  and  safely  reached  the  land  ; 
Leaving  the  gallant  ship  to  sleep 
Beneath  the  waves  nine  fathoms  deep. 

11 
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Now,  as  it  chanced,  upon  that  ship, 
Returning  from  an  Eastern  trip, 

Two  scholars  sailed,  of  great  renown, 

Joues,  and  the  yet  more  famous  Brown  ; 

And  when  ’twas  plain  that  naught  could  sav 
The  vessel  from  a watery  grave, 

As  Fate  or  Chance  would  have  it,  each 
Espied  within  convenient  reach 
Something  that  both  desired  to  own— 

A life-preserver,  which,  ’tis  known, 

Can  never  be  relied  upon 
To  hold  up  safely  more  than  one. 

Yet  on  this  life-preserver  both 
Seized  in  an  instant,  nothing  loath; 

And  all  of  it  Brown  couldn’t  clasp 
Was  quickly  locked  in  Jones’s  grasp; 

And  Jones’s  keen,  determined  eye 
In  grim  resolve  was  equaled  by 
The  stern,  uncompromising  frown 
Upon  the  lofty  brow  of  Brown. 


But  lest  you  think  that  selfish  thought 
In  those  two  noble  bosoms  wrought, 

I will  relate,  from  first  to  last, 

The  high,  heroic  words  that  passed 
From  Brown  to  Jones,  and  Jones  to  Brown, 
While  the  good  ship  was  going  down. 

Dear  Reader,  bear  them  well  in  miud, 

And  think  more  nobly  of  your  kind ! 

Quoth  Jones:  “ Dear  Brown,  pray  do  not  think 
Tis  selfish  fear  that  makes  me  shrink 
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Prom  yielding  up  this  wretched  breath 
To  save  a fellow-man  from  death. 

I long  to  cry,  ‘ Dear  friend,  oh  ! take 
This  life-preserver,  for  my  sake !’ 

But  this,  alas  ! I cannot  do  : 

I am  not  free,  dear  Brown,  like  you. 

You  may  enjoy  the  bliss  divine 
Of  giving  up  your  life  for  mine; 

But  ah  ! ’tis  different  with  me  ! 

1 have  a wife  and  children  three ; 

And,  for  their  sake,  I must  control 
The  generous  impulse  of  my  soul. 

Yet  trust  me,  Brown,  most  willingly, 

Nay,  with  unfeigned  alacrity, 

This  life-preserver  I’d  resign, 

Were  my  case  yours,  or  your  case  mine!” 

“ Dear  Jones,  your  reasons,”  Brown  replied, 
“ Are  good,  and  cannot  be  denied. 

All  that  your  words  imply  is  true : 

I have  no  wife  nor  child,  like  you. 

But,  Jones,  I have  a tie  to  life 
Far  stronger  (do  not  start)  than  wife 
Or  child,  though  dear,  could  ever  be : 

I mean  my  great  ‘ Cosmogony,’ 

Of  which,  as  you  have  doubtless  heard, 

One  volume  is  to  come — the  third. 

Oh ! were  that  mighty  task  complete 
Down  to  the  last  corrected  sheet, 

Believe  me,  Jones,  to  save  your  life 
your  dear  family  and  wife, 

I’d  yield  to  you,  unmurmuring, 

This  frail  support  to  which  we  cling  l 
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But  what  are  wife  and  children  three 
Compared  with  a ‘ Cosmogony?’ 

Or  what — confess  it,  dearest  Jones — 

Are  many  wives’  and  children’s  moans 
To  that  loud  cry  of  grief  and  woe 
With  which  the  learned  world  shall  know 
That  it  can  never  hope  to  see 
The  long-expected  Volume  Three?” 

“ Quite  true,”  sighed  Jones.  “ And  yet — -and  yet— 
I think,  dear  Brown,  that  yon  forget 
The  theory  of  Average 
As  held  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Had  all  the  mighty  men  of  old — 

Kings,  scholars,  statesmen,  heroes  bold — 

Suffered  untimely  taking-off 

With  measles,  croup,  or  whooping-cough, 

Think  you  that  this  great  earth  would  then 
Have  nourished  only  common  men  ? 

Had  Homer  died  a stripling  lad, 

Should  we  have  lost  the  Iliad  ? 

Would  Shakespeare’s  early,  timeless  death 
Have  cost  us  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth  ? 

The  voice  of  reason  answers,  4 No; 

Wrong  not  prolific  Nature  so!’ 

Now,  if  this  theory  is  true, 

It  must  apply,  dear  Brown,  to  you ; 

And,  fearless,  you  may  leave  behind 
This  master-product  of  your  mind 
(Though  all  unfinished,  as  you  say). 

Assured  that,  at  no  distant  day, 

Another  will  be  found  to  do 
The  work  so  well  begun  by  you. 

But  I — ” 
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“ Allow  me!”  struck  in  Brown. 

M The  ship  is  plainly  going  down  ; 

And,  ere  she  sinks  beneath  us,  I 
Would  most  decidedly  deny 
The  theory  of  which  you  speak. 

It  is  ingenious,  but  weak — 

A vain  though  pleasing  fallacy, 

That  never  has  deluded  me. 

Besides,  the  theory,  if  true. 

Applies  with  equal  force  to  you ; 

For,  dearest  Jones,  if  you  are  drowned, 

Doubtless  another  will  be  found 
To  comfort  your  dear  wife  and  be 
A father  to  your  children  three !” 

“ Nay,  nay !”  cried  Jones,  “ you  jest,  dear  Brown — ” 
But  at  this  point  the  ship  went  down  : 

The  arguments  of  both,  you  see, 

Balanced  to  such  a nicety, 

So  fine,  so  subtle,  so  profound, 

That  both  held  on — and  both  were  drowned ! 

Robertson  Trowbridge. 


GOD  IN  HISTORY. 


THAT  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  as  certain  as 
any  truth  of  physical  science.  On  the  great  moving 
power  which  is  from  the  beginning  hangs  the  world  of 
the  senses  and  the  world  of  thought  and  action.  Eter- 
nal wisdom  marshals  the  great  procession  of  the  nations, 
working  in  patient  continuity  through  the  ages,  never 
halting  and  never  abrupt,  encompassing  all  events  in 
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its  oversight,  and  ever  effecting  its  will,  though  mortals 
may  slumber  in  apathy  or  oppose  with  madness.  Kings 
are  lifted  up  or  thrown  down,  nations  come  and  go, 
republics  flourish  and  wither,  dynasties  pass  away  like  a 
tale  that  is  told  ; but  nothing  is  by  chance,  though  men 
in  their  ignorance  of  causes  may  think  so.  The  deeds 
of  time  are  governed,  as  well  as  judged,  by  the  decrees 
of  eternity.  The  caprice  of  fleeting  existences  bends  to 
the  immovable  omnipotence  which  plants  its  foot  on  all 
the  centuries,  and  has  neither  change  of  purpose  nor  re- 
pose. Sometimes,  like  a messenger  through  the  thick 
darkness  of  night,  it  steps  along  mysterious  ways ; but 
when  the  hour  strikes  for  a people,  or  for  mankind,  to 
pass  into  a new  form  of  being,  unseen  hands  draw  the 
bolts  from  the  gates  of  futurity ; an  all-subduing 
influence  prepares  the  mind  of  men  for  the  coming  revo- 
lution; those  who  plan  resistance  find  themselves  in 
conflict  with  the  will  of  Providence,  rather  than  with 
human  devices ; and  all  hearts  and  all  understandings, 
most  of  all  the  opinions  and  influences  of  the  unwilling, 
are  wonderfully  attracted  and  compelled  to  bear  for- 
ward the  change,  which  becomes  more  an  obedience  to 
the  law  of  universal  nature  than  submission  to  the 
arbitrament  of  men. 


THE  MINUTE  MEN  OF  75. 


E are  fortunate  that  we  behold  this  day.  The  heav- 


ens bend  benignly  over  us ; the  earth  blossoms  with 
renewed  life ; and  our  hearts  beat  joyfully  together  with 
one  emotion  of  filial  gratitude  and  patriotic  exultation. 


George  Bancroft. 
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Citizens  of  a great,  free,  and  prosperous  country,  we 
come  hither  to  honor  the  men,  our  fathers,  who  on  this 
spot  and  upon  this  day,  a hundred  years  ago,  struck  the 
first  blow  in  the  contest  which  made  that  country  inde- 
pendent Here,  beneath  the  hills  they  trod,  by  the 
peaceful  river  on  whose  shores  they  dwelt,  amidst  the 
fields  that  they  sowed  and  reaped,  proudly  recalling  their 
virtue  and  their  valor,  we  come  to  tell  their  story,  to  try 
ourselves  by  their  lofty  standard  to  know  if  we  are  their 
worthy  children  ; and,  standing  reverently  where  they 
stood  and  fought  and  died,  to  swear  before  God  and  each 
other,  in  the  words  of  him  upon  whom  in  our  day  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers  visibly  descended, 
“ that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

This  ancient  town,  with  its  neighbors  who  share  its 
glory,  has  never  failed  fitly  to  commemorate  this  great 
day  of  its  history.  Fifty  years  ago,  while  some  soldiers 
of  the  Concord  fight  were  yet  living ; twenty-five  years 
ago,  while  still  a few  venerable  survivors  lingered — with 
prayer  and  eloquence  and  song,  you  renewed  the  pious 
vow.  But  the  last  living  link  with  the  Revolution  has 
long  been  broken.  Great  events  and  a mightier  strug- 
gle have  absorbed  our  own  generation.  Yet  we  who 
stand  here  to-day  have  a sympathy  with  the  men  at  the 
old  North  Bridge,  which  those  who  preceded  us  here  at 
earlier  celebrations  could  not  know.  With  them  war 
was  a name  and  a tradition.  So  swift  and  vast  had  been 
the  change  and  the  development  of  the  country,  that 
the  Revolutionary  clash  of  arms  was  already  vague  and 
unreal,  and  Concord  and  Lexington  seemed  to  them 
almost  as  remote  and  historic  as  Arbela  and  Sempach. 
When  they  assembled  to  celebrate  this  day,  they  saw  a 
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little  group  of  tottering  forms,  eyes  from  which  the  light 
was  fading,  arms  nerveless  and  withered,  thin  white  hairs 
that  fluttered  in  the  wind ; they  saw  a few  venerable 
relics  of  a vanished  age,  whose  pride  was,  that,  before 
living  memory,  they  had  been  minute-men  of  American 
Independence.  But  with  us  how  changed  ! War  is  no 
longer  a tradition,  half  romantic  and  obscure.  It  has 
ravaged  how  many  of  our  homes!  It  has  wrung  how 
many  of  the  hearts  before  me!  North  and  South,  we 
know  the  pang.  Our  common  liberty  is  consecrated  by 
a common  sorrow.  We  do  not  count  around  us  a few 
feeble  veterans  of  the  contest ; but  we  are  girt  with  a 
cloud  of  witnesses.  We  are  surrounded  everywhere  by 
multitudes  in  the  vigor  of  their  prime.  Behold  them 
here  to-day,  sharing  in  these  pious  and  peaceful  rites, 
the  honored  citizens,  legislators,  magistrates — yes,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic — whose  glory  it  is  that 
they  were  minute-men  of  American  liberty  and  union. 
These  men  of  to-day  interpret  to  us,  with  resistless  elo- 
quence, the  men  and  the  times  we  commemorate.  Now, 
if  never  before,  we  understand  the  Revolution.  Now 
we  know  the  secret  of  those  old  hearts  and  homes.  . . . 

No  royal  governor,  indeed,  sits  in  yon  stately  capital ; 
no  hostile  fleet  for  many  a year  has  vexed  the  waters  of 
our  coasts ; nor  is  any  army  but  our  own  ever  likely  to 
tread  our  soil.  Not  such  are  our  enemies  to-day.  They 
do  not  come  proudly  stepping  to  the  drum-beat,  with 
bayonets  flashing  in  the  morning  sun.  But  wherever 
party  spirit  shall  strain  the  ancient  guaranties  of  free- 
dom, or  bigotry  and  ignorance  shall  lay  their  fatal  hands 
upon  education,  or  the  arrogance  of  caste  shall  strike  at 
equal  rights,  or  corruption  shall  poison  the  very  springs 
of  national  life,  there,  minute-men  of  liberty,  are  your 
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Lexington  Green  and  Concord  Bridge  ; and  as  you  love 
your  country  and  your  kind,  aud  would  have  your  chi  - 
dren  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed,  spare  not  the  enemy . 
Over  the  hills,  out  of  the  earth,  down  from  the  clouds, 
pour  in  resistless  might.  Fire  from  every  rock  and  tree, 
from  door  and  window,  from  hearthstone  and  chamber  ; 
hauc  upon  his  flank  and  rear  from  morn  to  sunset,  and 
so,  through  a land  blazing  with  holy  indignation,  hurl 
the  hordes  of  ignorance  aud  corruption  and  injustice, 

back,  back,  in  utter  defeat  and  ruin. 

George  William  Curtis. 


ABIGAIL  BECKER. 

[off  long  point  island,  Canada,  nov.  24th,  1854.] 

(From  The  Century.) 


THE  wind,  the  wind  where  Erie  plunged, 
Blew,  blew  nor’ east  from  land  to  land ; 
A wandering  schooner  dipped  and  lunged, 
Long  Point  was  close  at  hand. 

The  lowering  night  shut  out  the  sight : 
Careened  the  vessel,  pitched  and  veered, 
Raved,  raved  the  wind  with  main  and  might; 
The  sunken  reef  she  neared. 

She  pounded  over,  lurched  and  sank : 
Between  two  sand-bars  settling  fast, 

Her  leaky  hull  the  waters  drank, 

And  she  had  sailed  her  last. 


/ 
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Into  the  rigging,  quick  as  thought, 

Captain  and  mate  and  sailors  sprung, 

Clambered  for  life,  some  vantage  caught, 

And  there  all  night  they  swung. 

Now,  when  the  dawn  began  to  break, 

Light  up  the  sand-path  drenched  and  brown, 

To  fill  her  bucket  from  the  lake, 

Came  Mother  Becker  down. 

From  where  her  cabin  crowned  the  bank 
Came  Abigail  Becker,  tall  and  strong ; 

She  dipped,  and  lo ! a broken  plank 
Came  rockiug  close  along! 

She  poised  her  glass  with  anxious  ken  : 

The  schooner’s  top  she  spied  from  far, 

And  there  she  counted  seven  men 
That  clung  to  mast  and  spar. 

And  oh  ! the  gale ! the  rout  and  roar ! 

The  blinding  drift,  the  mounting  wave 

A good  half-mile  from  wreck  to  shore, 

With  seven  men  to  save ! 

Sped  Mother  Becker  : “ Children,  wake ! 

A ship’s  gone  down  ! they’re  needing  me ! 

Your  father’s  off  on  shore  ; the  lake 
Is  just  a raging  sea ! 

“ Get  wood,  cook  fish,  make  ready  all.” 

She  snatched  her  stores,  she  fled  with  haste, 

In  cotton  gown  and  tattered  shawl, 

Barefoot  across  the  waste. 
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Through  sinking  sands,  through  quaggy  lands, 
And  nearer,  nearer,  full  in  view, 

When  shouting  through  her  hollowed  hands: 

“ Courage ! we’ll  get  you  through  !” 

Ran  to  and  fro,  made  cheery  signs, 

Her  bonfire  lighted,  steeped  her  tea, 

Brought  drift-wood,  watched  Canadian  lines 
Her  husband’s  boat  to  see. 

Cold,  cold  it  was — oh  ! it  was  cold  ! 

The  bitter  cold  made  watching  vain  : 

With  ice  the  channel  laboring  rolled, — 

No  skiff  could  stand  the  strain. 

And  it  was  twelve  and  one  and  two, 

And  it  was  three  o’clock  and  more. 

She  called : “ Come  on  ! there’s  naught  to  do, 
But  leap  and  swim  ashore !” 

Blew,  blew  the  gale ; they  did  not  hear  : 

She  waded  in  the  shallow  sea  ; 

She  waved  her  hands,  made  signals  clear, 

“ Swim,  swim,  and  trust  to  me !” 

* My  men,”  the  captain  cried,  “ I’ll  try : 

The  woman’s  judgment  may  be  right; 

For,  swim  or  sink,  seven  men  must  die 
If  here  we  swing  to-night.” 

Far  out  he  marked  the  gathering  surge ; 
Across  the  bar  he  watched  it  pour, 

Let  go,  and  on  its  topmost  verge 
Came  riding  in  to  shore. 
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It  struck  the  breaker’s  foamy  track,— 

Majestic  wave  on  wave  up-hurled, 

Went  grandly  toppling,  tumbling  back, 

As  loath  to  flood  the  world. 

There  blindly  whirling,  shorn  of  strength* 

The  captain  drifted,  sure  to  drown  ; 

Dragged  seaward  half  a cable’s  length, 

Like  sinking  lead  went  down. 

Ah,  well  for  him  that  on  the  strand 
Had  Mother  Becker  waited  long ! 

And  well  for  him  her  grasping  hand 
And  grappling  arm  were  strong ! 

For  what  to  do  but  plunge  and  swim? 

Out  on  the  sinking  billow  cast, 

She  toiled,  she  dived,  she  groped  for  him. 

She  found  and  clutched  him  fast.  * 

She  climbed  the  reef,  she  brought  him  up, 

She  laid  him  gasping  on  the  sands ; 

Built  high  the  fire  and  filled  the  cup, — 

Stood  up  and  waved  her  hands ! 

Oh  ! life  is  dear!  The  mate  leaped  in. 

“ I know,”  the  captain  said,  “ right  well, 

Not  twice  can  any  woman  win 
A soul  from  yonder  hell. 

* I’ll  start  and  meet  him  in  the  wave.” 

‘‘  Keep  back  !”  she  bade  : “ what  strength  have 
you? 

And  I shall  have  you  both  to  save,— 

Must  work  to  pull  you  through!” 
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But  out  he  went.  Up  shallow  sweeps 

Raced  the  long  white-caps,  comb  on  comb  : 

The  wind,  the  wind  that  lashed  the  deeps, 

Far,  far  it  blew  the  foam. 

The  frozen  foam  went  scudding  by, — 

Before  the  wind,  a seething  throng, 

The  waves,  the  waves  came  towering  high, 

They  flung  the  mate  along. 

The  waves  came  towering  high  and  white, 

They  burst  in  clouds  of  flying  spray  : 

There  mate  and  captain  sank  from  sight, 

And,  clinching,  rolled  away. 

O Mother  Becker  ! seas  are  dread, 

Their  treacherous  paths  are  deep  and  blind  f 

But  widows  twain  shall  mourn  their  dead 
If  thou  art  slow  to  find. 

She  sought  them  near,  she  sought  them  far, 

Three  fathoms  down  she  gripped  them  tight ; 

With  both  together  up  the  bar 
She  staggered  into  sight. 

Beside  the  fire  her  burdens  fell : 

She  paused  the  cheering  draught  to  pour, 

Then  waved  her  hands  : “ All’s  well ! all’s  well ! 
Come  on ! swim ! swim  ashore !” 

Sure,  life  is  dear,  and  men  are  brave : 

They  came, — they  dropped  from  mast  and  spar ; 

And  who  but  she  could  breast  the  wave, 

And  dive  beyond  the  bar  ? 
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And  still  the  gale  went  shrieking  on, 

And  still  the  wrecking  fury  grew  ; 

And  still  the  woman,  worn  and  wan, 

Those  gates  of  Death  went  through,— 

As  Christ  were  walking  on  the  waves, 

And  heavenly  radiance  shone  about, ~ 

All  tearless  trod  that  gulf  of  graves, 

And  bore  the  sailors  out. 

Down  came  the  night,  but  far  and  bright. 

Despite  the  wind  and  flying  foam, 

The  bonfire  flamed  to  give  xkem  light 
To  trapper  Becker’s  home. 

Oh  ! safety  after  wreck  is  sweet ! 

And  sweet  is  rest  in  hut  or  hall : 

One  story  Life  and  Death  repeat, — 

God’s  mercy  over  all. 

Next  day  men  heard,  put  out  from  shore, 

Crossed  channel-ice,  burst  in  to  find 

Seven  gallant  fellows  sick  and  sore, 

A tender  nurse  and  kind ; 

Shook  hands,  wept,  laughed,  were  crazy-glad  ? 
Cried  : “ Never  yet,  on  land  or  sea, 

Poor  dying,  drowning  sailors  had 
A better  friend  than  she. 

u Billows  may  tumble,  winds  may  roar, 

Strong  hands  the  wrecked  from  Death  may 
snatch — 

But  never,  never,  nevermore 
This  deed  shall  mortal  match  !” 
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Dear  Mother  Becker  dropped  her  head, 

She  blushed  as  girls  when  lovers  woo : 

« I have  not  done  a thing,”  she  said. 

“ More  than  1 ought  to  do.” 

Amanda  T.  Jones. 


the  BLACKSMITH’S  STORY. 

WELL,  no ! my  wife  aint  dead,  sir,  but  I’ve  lost  her 
all  the  same ; 

She  left  me  voluntarily,  and  neither  was  to  blame. 

It’s  rather  a queer  story,  and  I think  you  will  agree 
When  you  hear  the  circumstances — ’twas  rather  rough 
on  me. 

She  was  a soldier’s  widow.  He  was  killed  at  Malvern 
Hill;  , 

And  when  I married  her  she  seemed  to  sorrow  for  him 
still  ; 

But  I brought  her  here  to  Kansas,  and  I never  want  to 
see 

A better  wife  than  Mary  was  for  five  bright  years  to  me. 

The  change  of  scene  brought  cheerfulness,  and  soon  a 
rosy  glow 

Of  happiness  warmed  Mary’s  cheeks  and  melted  all 
their  snow. 

I think  she  loved  me  some — I’m  bound  to  think  that  ol 
her.  sir : 
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Three  years  ago  the  baby  came  our  humble  home  tc 
bless  ; 

And  then  I reckon  I was  nigh  to  perfect  happiness ; 

’Twas  hers — ’twas  mine ; but  I've  no  language  to  ex* 
plain  to  you 

How  that  little  girl’s  weak  fingers  our  hearts  together 
drew  ! 

Once  we  watched  it  through  a fever,  and  with  each  gasp- 
ing breath, 

Dumb,  with  an  awful,  worldless  woe,  we  waited  for  its 
death  ; 

And,  though  I’m  not  a pious  man,  our  souls  together 
there, 

For  Heaven  to  spare  our  darling,  went  up  in  voiceless 
prayer. 

And  when  the  doctor  said  ’twould  live,  our  joy  what 
words  could  tell  ? 

Clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  our  grateful  tears  together 
fell. 

Sometimes,  you  see,  the  shadow  fell  across  our  little  nest, 

But  it  only  made  the  sunshine  seem  a doubly  welcome 
guest. 

Work  came  to  me  a plenty,  and  I kept  the  anvil  ring- 
ing; 

Early  and  late  you’d  find  me  there  a-hammering  and 
singing  ; 

Love  nerved  my  arm  to  labor,  and  moved  my  tongue  to 
song, 

And  though  my  singing  wasn’t  sweet,  it  was  tremendous 
strong ! 
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One  day  a one-armed  stranger  stopped  to  have  me  nail 

a shoe,  . , 

And  while  I was  at  work  we  passed  a compliment  or  two ; 
1 asked  him  how  he  lost  his  arm.  He  said  twas  shot 

At  Malvern  Hill.  “ At  Malvern  Hill ! Did  you  know 
Robert  May  ?” 


- That’s  me,”  said  he.  “ You,  you !”  I gasped,  choking 
with  horrid  doubt : 

..  If  you’re  the  man,  just  follow  me  ; we’ll  try  this  mys- 

tery  out !”  „ _ , 

With  dizzy  steps,  I led  him  to  Mary.  God ! Twas 

true ! 

Then  the  bitterest  pangs  of  misery  unspeakable  I knew. 


Frozen  with  deadly  horror,  she  stared  with  eyes  of  stone, 
And  from  her  quivering  lips  there  broke  one  wi  de- 
spairing moan. 

’Twas  he,  the  husband  of  her  youth,  now  risen  from  the 

dead  , ^ i 

But  all  too  late — and  with  bitter  cry,  her  senses  fled. 


What  could  be  done  ? He  was  reported  dead.  On  his 

return  . .... 

He  strove  in  vain  some  tidings  of  his  absent  wi  e o 

’Twas  well  that  he  was  innocent  1 Else  I’d’ve  killed  him, 

So  dead  he  never  would  have  riz  till  Gabriel’s  trumpet 
blew ! 

It  was  agreed  that  Mary  then  between  us  should  decide, 
And  each  by  her  decision  would  sacredly  abide. 

12 
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No  sinner,  at  the  judgment-seat,  waiting  eternal  doom, 

Could  suffer  what  I did  while  waiting  sentence  in  that 
room. 

Rigid  and  breathless,  there  we  stood,  with  nerves  as 

tense  as  steel, 

\Vhile  Mary’s  eyes  sought  each  white  face,  in  piteous 
appeal. 

God!  could  not  woman’s  duty  be  less  hardly  reconciled 

Between  her  lawful  husband  and  the  father  of  her  child? 

Ah ! how  my  heart  was  chilled  to  ice,  when  she  knelt 
down  and  said : 

“ Forgive  me,  John!  He  is  my  husband  ! Here!  Alive ! 
not  dead !” 

I raised  her  tenderly,  and  tried  to  tell  her  she  was  right; 

But  somehow,  in  my  aching  breast,  the  prisoned  words 
stuck  tight! 

“But,  John,  I can’t  leave  baby” — “What!  wife  and 
child!”  cried  I ; 

“ Must  I yield  all ! Ah,  cruel  fate ! Better  that  I 
should  die. 

Think  of  the  long,  sad,  lonely  hours,  waiting  in  gloom 
for  me  ; 

No  wife  to  cheer  me  with  her  love — no  babe  to  climb 
my  knee ! 

w And  yet — you  are  her  mother,  and  the  sacred  mother 
love 

ts  still  the  purest,  tenderest  tie  that  Heaven  ever  wore, 

fake  her;  but  promise,  Mary — for  that  will  bring  no 
shame — 

V[y  little  girl  shall  bear  and  learn  to  lisp  her  father4! 
name f” 
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It  may  be,  in  the  life  to  come,  I’ll  meet  my  child  and 
wife; 

But  yonder,  by  my  cottage  gate,  we  parted  for  this  Me ; 

One  long  hand-clasp  from  Mary,  and  my  dream  of  love 
was  done ! 

One  long  embrace  from  baby  and  my  happiness  was 
gone! 

Frank  Olive. 


MARK  "TWAIN  AND  THE  INTERVIEWER. 

THE  nervous,  dapper,  “ pert  ” young  man  took  the 
chair  I offered  him,  and  said  he  was  connected 
with  “ The  Daily  Thunderstorm,”  and  added  : „ 

“Hoping  it’s  no  harm,  I’ve  come  to  interview  you.” 

“ Come  to  what?” 
s<  Interview  you.” 

“ Ah ! I see.  Yes— yes.  Um ! Yes— yes.” 

I was  not  feeling  bright  that  morning.  Indeed,  my 
powers  seemed  a bit  under  a cloud.  However,  I went 
to  the  book-case,  and,  when  I had  been  looking  six  or 
seven  minutes,  I found  I was  obliged  to  refer  to  the 
young  man.  I said  : 

“ How  do  you  spell  it  ?” 

“ Spell  what  ?” 

“ Interview.” 

“ Oh  ! my  goodness ! What  do  you  want  to  spell  it 
for?” 

“ I don’t  want  to  spell  it ; I want  to  see  what  it 
means.” 
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“ Well,  this  is  astonishing,  I must  say.  I can  tell  you 
what  it  means,  if  you — if  you — ” 

“ Oh  ! all  right!  That  will  answer,  and  much  obliged 
to  you,  too.” 

“ I-n,  in,  t-e-r,  ter,  inter — ” 

“ Then  you  spell  it  with  an  I ?” 
u Why,  certainly !” 

“ Oh  ! that  is  what  took  me  so  long  !” 

“ Why,  my  dear  sir,  what  did  you  propose  to  spell  it 

with  r 

“ Well,  I — I — I hardly  know.  I had  the  unabridged ; 
and  I was  ciphering  around  in  the  back  end,  hoping  I 
might  tree  her  among  the  pictures.  But  it’s  a very  old 
edition.” 

“ Why,  my  friend,  they  wouldn’t  have  a picture  of  it 
in  even  the  latest  e . My  dear  sir,  I beg  your  par- 

don, I mean  no  harm  in  the  world  ; but  you  do  not  look 
as — as — intelligent  as  I expected  you  would.  No  harm 
— I mean  no  hawn  at  all.” 

“Oh!  don’t  mention  it!  It  has  often  been  said,  and  by 
people  who  would  not  flatter,  and  who  could  have  no  in- 
ducement to  flatter,  that  I am  quite  remarkable  in  that 
way.  Yes — yes;  they  always  speak  of  it  with  rapture.” 
“ I can  easily  imagine  it.  But  about  this  interview. 
You  know  it  is  the  custom,  now,  to  interview  any  man 
who  has  become  notorious.” 

“ Indeed!  I had  not  heard  of  it  before.  It  must  be 
very  interesting.  What  do  you  do  it  with  ?” 

“Ah,  well — well — well — this  is  disheartening.  I4 
ought  to  be  done  with  a club  in  some  cases ; but  cu» 
tomarily  it  consists  in  the  interviewer  asking  questions, 
and  in  the  interviewed  answering  them.  It  is  all  the 
sage  now.  Will  you  let  me  ask  you  certain  questions 
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calculated  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  your  public 
and  private  history  ? 

“Oh!  with  pleasure;  with  pleasure.  I have  a very 
bad  memory;  but  I hope  you  will  not  mind  that.  That 
u»  to  say.it  is  an  irregular  memory,  singularly  irregular. 
Sometimes  it  goes  in  a gallop,  and  then  again  it i will  be 
as  much  as  a fortnight  passing  a given  point.  This  is  a 

great  grief  to  me.”  . 

“ Oh ! it  is  no  matter,  so  you  will  try  to  do  the  best 

you  can.”  # „ 

«<  I wiH.  I will  put  my  whole  mind  on  it. 

“ Thanks!  Are  you  ready  to  begin  ?” 

“Ready.” 

“ How  old  are  you  ?” 

“Nineteen  in  June.” 

“ Indeed ! I would  have  taken  you  to  be  thirty* 
five  or  six.  Where  were  you  born  ?” 

“ In  Missouri.” 

“ When  did  you  begin  to  write  ?” 

“ In  1836.” 

« Why,  how  could  that  be,  if  you  are  only  nineteen 

now  ?”  . „ 

« x don’t  know.  It  does  seem  curious,  somehow. 

« It  does  indeed.  Whom  do  you  consider  the  most 
remarkable  man  you  ever  met  ?” 

“Aaron  Burr.” 

“ But  you  never  could  have  met  Aaron  Burr,  1 

you  are  only  nineteen  years  ” 

“ Now,  if  you  know  more  about  me  than  I do,  what 

do  you  ask  me  for  ?” 

« Well,  it  was  only  a suggestion ; nothing  more. 
How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Burr?” 

“ Well,  1 happened  to  be  at  hi3  funeral  one  day ; 
and  he  asked  ,me  to  make  less  noise,  and—” 
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“But,  if  you  were  at  his  funeral,  he  must  have  been 
dead;  and,  if  he  was  dead,  how  could  he  care  whether 
you  made  a noise  or  not  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  was  always  a particular  kind 
of  a man  that  way.” 

“Still  I don’t  understand  it  at  all.  You  say  he 
spoke  to  you,  and  that  he  was  dead  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  he  was  dead.” 

“But  wasn’t  he  dead  ?” 

“ Well,  some  said  he  was,  some  said  he  wasn’t.” 

“ But  what  do  you  think  ?” 

“Oh!  it  was  none  of  my  business!  It  wasn’t  any  of 
my  funeral.” 

“Did  you — However,  we  can  never  get  this 
matter  straight.  Let  me  ask  about  something  else. 
What  was  the  date  of  your  birth  ?” 

“Monday,  October  31,  1693.” 

“What!  Impossible!  That  would  make  you  a 
hundred  and  eighty  years  old.  How  do  you  account 
for  that?” 

“I  don’t  account  for  it  at  all.” 

“But  you  said  at  first  you  were  only  nineteen,  and 
now  you  make  yourself  out  to  be  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  It  is  an  awful  discrepancy.” 

“Why,  have  you  noticed  that?  (Shaking  hands.) 
Many  a time  it  has  seemed  to  me  like  a discrepancy ; 
but  somehow  I couldn’t  make  up  my  mind.  How  quick 
you  notice  a thing  !” 

“ Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Had  you,  or  have  you,  any  brothers  or  sisters?” 

“ Eh ! I — I — think  so — yes — but  I don’t  remember.” 
“Well,  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  statement  I 
ever  heard.” 
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“Why,  what  makes  you  think  that?” 

“How  could  1 think  otherwise?  Why,  look  here! 
Who  is  this  a picture  of  on  the  wall?  Isn’t  that  a 
brother  of  yours?” 

“Ohl  yes,  yes,  yes.  Now  you  remind  me  of  it,  that 
was  a brother  of  mine.  That*  William  ; Bill  we  called 
him.  Poor  old  Bill !,? 

“ Why,  is  he  dead, then  ?” 

“Ah,  well,  I suppose  so.  We ^ never  could  tell. 
There  was  a great  mystery  about  it. 

“ That  is  sad,  very  sad.  He  disappeared,  then  . 

“Well,  yes,  in  a sort  of  general  way.  We  buried 

“ Buried  him!  Buried  him  without  knowing  whether 
he  was  dead  or  not?” 

“Oh!  no!  Not  that.  He  was  dead  enough. 

“ Well,  I confess  that  I can’t  understand  this.  If 
you  buried  him,  and  you  knew  he  was  dead—” 

“ No,  no!  We  only  thought  he  was.” 

“ Oh ! I see.  He  came  to  life  again  ? ’ 

“ No  he  didn’t.” 

“Well,  I never  heard  anything  like  this.  Some- 
body was’  dead.  Somebody  was  buried.  Now,  where 
was  the  mystery  ?” 

“Ah,  that’s  just  it.  That’s  it  exactly.  You  see 
we  were  twins— defunct  and  I ; and  we  got  mixed  in  the 
bath-tub  when  we  were  only  two  weeks  old,  and  one  of 
us  was  drowned.  But  we  didn’t  know,  which.  Some 
think  it  was  Bill ; some  think  it  was  me. 

« Well,  that  is  remarkable.  What  do  you  think . 
“Goodness  knows!  I would  give  whole  worlds  to 
know.  This  solemn,  this  awful  mystery  has  cast  a gloom 
over  my  whole  life.  But  I will  tell  you  a secret  now, 
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which  I never  have  revealed  to  any  creature  before.  One 
of  us  had  a peculiar  mark,  a large  mole,  on  the  back  of 
his  left  hand ; that  was  me.  That  child  was  the  one 
that  was  drowned.” 

“ Very  well,  then,  I don’t  see  that  there  is  any  mys- 
tery about  it  after  all.” 

‘'You  don’t?  well,  I do.  Any  way,  I don’t  see  how 
they  could  ever  have  been  such  a blundering  lot  as  to 
go  and  bury  the  wrong  child.  But  ’sh  ! don’t  mention 
it  where  the  family  can  hear  of  it.  Heaven  knows,  they 
have  heart-breaking  troubles  enough  without  adding 
this.” 

“ Well,  I believe  I have  got  material  enough  for  the 
present ; and  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken.  But  I was  a good  deal  interested 
in  that  account  of  Aaron  Burr’s  funeral.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  what  particular  circumstance  it  was 
that  made  you  think  Burr  was  such  a remarkable  man?” 

“ Oh ! it  was  a mere  trifle ! Not  one  man  in  fifty  would 
have  noticed  it  at  all.  When  the  sermon  was  over  and 
the  procession  all  ready  to  start  for  the  cemetery,  and 
the  body  all  arranged  nice  in  the  hearse,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  take  a last  look  at  the  scenery  ; so  he  got  up 

and  rode  with  the  driver.” 

* * * * * 

Then  the  young  man  reverently  withdrew.  He  was 
yery  pleasant  company,  and  I was  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
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SCHNEIDER  SEES  LEAH. 


IVANT  to  dold  you  vat  it  is,  dot’s  a putty  nice  play. 

De  first  dime  dot  you  see  Leah,  she  runs  cross  a 
nridge,  mit  some  fellers  chasinher  mit  putty  big  shticks. 
Dey  ketch  her  right  in  de  middle  of  der  edge,  und  der 
leader  (dot’s  de  villen),  he  sez  of  her,  “ Dot  it  s better 
ven  she  dies,  und  dot  he  coodent  allow  it  dot  she  can 
lif”  Und  de  oder  fellers  hollers  out,  “So  ve  vill;^ 
“Gife  her  some  deth;”  “Kill  her  putty  quick; 

“ Shmack  her  of  der  jaw,”  und  such  dings ; und  chust 
as  dey  vill  kill  her,  de  priest  says  of  dem,  “ Dond  you 
do  dot,”  und  dey  shtop  dot  putty  quick.  In  der  nexd 
seen,  dot  Leah  meets  Rudolph  (dots  her  feller)  in  de 
voods  Before  dot  he  comes  in,  she  sits  of  de  bottom  ot 
a cross,  und  she  dond  look  pooty  lifely,  und  she  says 
“ Rudolph,  Rudolph,  how  is  dot,  dot  you  dond  come  und 
see  aboud  me  ? You  didn’t  shpeak  of  me  for  tree  days 
long  I vant  to  dold  you  vot  it  is,  dot  aint  some  lut. 

I don’d  like  dot.”  Veil,  Rudolph  he  don’d  vas  dere,  so 
he  coodent  sed  something.  But  ven  he  comes  in,  she 
dells  of  him  dot  she  luf's  him  orful,  und  he  says  dot  he 
guess  he  lufs  her  orful,  too,  und  vants  to  know  vood  she 
leef  dot  place,  und  go  oud  in  some  oder  country  mit  him. 
Und  she  says,  “ I told  you,.  I vill und  he  says,  Dot  s 
all  right,”  und  he  tells  her  he  vill  meet  her  soon,  und 
dey  vill  go  vay  dogedder.  Den  he  kisses  her  und  goes 
oud,  und  she  feels  honkey  dorey  boud  dot. 

Veil  in  der  nexd  seen,  Rudolph’s  old  man  finds  oud 
all  aboud  dot,  und  he  don’d  feel  putty  goot ; und  he  says 
of  Rudolph,  “ Vood  you  leef  me,  und  go  mit  dot  gal 
und  Rudolph  feels  putty  bad.  He  don’d  know  vot  he 
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shall  do.  Und  der  old  man  he  says,  “I  dold  you  vot 
I’ll  do.  De  skoolmaster  (dot’s  de  villen)  says  dot  she* 
mighd  dook  some  money  to  go  vay.  Now,  Rudolph, 
my  poy,  I’ll  gife  de  skoolmaster  sum  money  to  gif  d} 
her,  und  if  she  don’ddook  dot  money,  I’ll  let  you  marry 
dot  gal.”  Ven  Rudolph  hears  dis,  he  chumps  mitjoy- 
ness,  und  says,  “ Fader,  fader,  dot’s  all  righd.  Dot’s 
pully.  I baed  you  anydings  she  voodent  dook  dot 
money.”  Veil,  de  old  man  gif  de  skoolmaster  de 
money,  und  dells  him  dot  he  shall  offer  dot  of  her. 
Veil,  dot  pluddy  skoolmaster  comes  back  und  says  dot 
Leah  dook  dot  gold  righd  avay  ven  she  didn’t  do  dot. 
Den  de  old  man  says,  “ Didn’t  I dold  you  so?”  und 
Rudolph  gits  so  vild  dot  he  svear  dot  she  can’t  haf 
someding  more  to  do  mit  him.  So  ven  Leah  vill  meet 
him  in  de  voods,  he  don’d  vas  dere,  und  she  feels  orful, 
und  goes  avay.  Bime-by  she  comes  up  to  Rudolph’s 
house.  She  feels  putty  bad,  und  she  knocks  of  de  door. 
De  old  man  comes  oud,  and  says,  “ Got  out  of  dot,  you 
orful  vooman.  Don’d  you  come  round  afder  my  boy 
agen,  else  I pud  you  in  de  dooms.”  Und  she  say, 
“Chust  let  me  see  Rudolph  vonce,  und  I vill  vander 
avay.”  So  den  Rudolph  comes  oud,  und  she  vants  to 
rush  of  his  arms,  but  dot  pluddy  fool  voodent  allow  dot. 
He  chucks  her  avay,  und  says,  “ Don’d  you  touch  me, 
uf  you  please,  you  deceitfulness  gal.”  I dold  you  vot 
it  is,  dot  looks  ruff  for  dot  poor  gal.  Und  she  is  ex- 
tonished,  und  says,  “ Vot  is  dis  aboud  dot?”  Und 
Rudolph,  orful  mad,  says,  “ Got  outsiedt,  you  ignorno- 
nous  vooman.”  Und  she  feels  so  orful  she  coodent  said  a 
vord,  und  she  goes  oud. 

Afterwards,  Rudolph  gits  marriet  to  anoder  gal  in  a 
ghurch.  Veil,  Leah,  who  is  vandering  eferyveres, 
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happens  to  go  in  dot  shurchyard  to  cry,  chust  at  de  same 
dime  of  Rudolph’s  marriage,  vich  she  don’d  know  some- 
ding  aboud.  Putty  soon  she  hears  de  organ,  und  she 
says  dere  is  some  beeples  gitten  married,  und  dot  it  vill 
do  her  unhappiness  goot  if  she  sees  dot.  So  she  looks 
in  de  viuder,  und  ven  she  sees  who  dot  is,  my  gracious= 
ness,  don’d  she  holler,  und  shvears  vengeance.  Putty 
soon  Rudolph  chumps  oud  indo  der  shurchyard  to  got 
some  air.  He  says  he  don’d  feel  putty  good.  Putty 
soon  dey  see  each  oder,  und  dey  had  a orful  dime.  He 
says  of  her,  “ Leah,  how  is  dot  you  been  here?”  Und 
she  says  mit  big  scornfulness,  “ Got  oud  of  dot,  you 
beat.  How  is  dot,  you  got  cheek  to  talk  of  me  afder 
dot  vitch  you  hafe  done.”  Den  he  says,  “Veil,  vot  for 
you  dook  dot  gold,  you  false-hearded  leetle  gal?”  und 
she  says,  “ Yot  gold  is  dot?  I didn’t  dook  some  gold.” 
Und  he  says,  “ Don’d  you  dold  a lie  aboud  dot!”  She 
says  slowfully,  “I  told  you  I didn’t  dook  some  gold. 
Vot  gold  is  dot?”  Und  den  Rudolph  tells  her  all  aboud 
dot,  und  she  says,  “ Dot  is  a orful  lie.  I didn’t  seen 
some  gold und  she  adds  mit  much  sarkasmness, 
“Und  you  beliefed  I dook  dot  gold.  Dot’s  de  vorst  I 
efer  heered.  Now,  on  accound  of  dot,  I vill  gife  you 
a few  gurses.”  Und  den  she  svears  mit  orful  voices  dot 
Mister  Kain’s  gurse  should  git -on  him,  und  dot  he 
coodent  never  git  any  happiness  eferyvere,  no  matter 
vere  he  is.  Den  she  valks  off.  Veil,  den  a long  dime 
passes  avay,  und  den  you  see  Rudolph’s  farm.  He  has 
got  a nice  vife,  und  a putiful  leetle  child.  Purty  soon 
Leah  comes  in,  being  shased,  as  ushual,  by  fellers  mit 
shticks.  She  looks  like  she  didn’t  ead  someding  for  two 
monds.  Rudolph’s  vife  sends  off  dot  mop,  und  Leah 
gits  avay  again.  Den  dot  nice  leedle  child  comes  oud. 
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und  Leah  comes  back  ; und  veil  she  sees  dot  child,  don’o 
she  feel  orful  aboud  dot,  und  she  says  mit  affectful  ness, 
“Come  here,  leedle  child,  I voodn’d  harm  you;”  und 
dot  nice  leedle  child  goes  righd  up,  und  Leah  chumps 
on  her,  und  grabs  her  in  her  arms,  und  gries  und  kisses 
her.  Oh!  my  graciousness,  don’d  she  gry  aboud  dot. 
You  got  to  blow  your  noses  righd  avay.  I vant  to  dold 
you  vat  it  is,  dot  looks  pully. 

Und  den  she  say  vile  she  gries,  “ Leedle  childs,  don’t 
you  got  some  names  ?”  Und  dot  leedle  child  shpeaks 
oud  so  nice,  pless  her  leedle  hard  ! und  says,  “ Oh  ! yes. 
My  name  dot’s  Leah,  und  my  papa  tells  me  dot  I shall 
pray  for  you  efery  nighd.”  Oh!  my  goodnessness, 
don’d  Leah  gry  orful  ven  she  hears  dot.  I dold  you 
vat  it  is,  dot’s  a shplaindid  diug.  Und  quick  comes  dem 
tears  in  your  eyes,  und  you  look  up  ad  de  vail,  so  dot 
nobody  can’d  see  dot,  und  you  make  oud  you  don’d  care 
aboud  it.  But  your  eyes  gits  fulled  up  so  quick  dot  you 
coodent  keep  dem  in,  und  de  tears  comes  down  your  face 
like  a shnow-storm,  und  den  you  don’d  care  a tarn  if 
efery  body  sees  dot.  Und  Leah  kisses  her  und  gries 
like  dot  her  heart’s  broke,  und  she  dooks  off  dot  gurse 
from  Rudolph  und  goes  avay.  De  child  den  dell  her 
fader  und  muder  about  dot,  und  dey  pring  her  back. 
Den  dot  mop  comes  back  und  vill  kill  her  again,  but 
she  exposes  dot  skoolmaster,  dot  villen,  und  dot  fixes 
him.  Den  she  falls  down  in  Rudolph’s  arms,  und  your 
eyes  gits  fulled  up  again,  und  you  can’d  see  someding 
more.  Veil,  afder  de  piece  is  oud,  you  feel  so  bad,  und 
so  goot,  dot  you  must  ead  a few  pieces  of  hot  stuff  do 
drife  avay  der  plues.  But  I dold  you  vot  it  is,  dot’s  a 
pully  piece,  I baed  you,  don’d  it? 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS. 


SOMEWHAT  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  countrv-seat : 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw  : 

And,  from  its  station  in  the  hall, 

An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, 

“ Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever !” 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands. 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a passing  footstep’s  fall, 

It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
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Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 

A nd  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 

It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, 

“ Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever !” 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality; 

His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 

The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 

But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 

That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased, — 

“ Forever- — never  ! 

Never — forever !” 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played  ; 
There  youths*and  maidens  dreaming  strayed 
Oh!  precious  hours ! oh!  golden  prime 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 

Even  as  a miser  counts  his  gold, 

Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told, — 

“ Forever— never ! 

Never— forever !” 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 

The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night  ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 

The  dead  lay,  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 

And,  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer, 
W as  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 
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All  are  scattered,  now,  and  fled, — 

Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 

And  when  I ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 

;‘Ah  ! when  shall  they  all  meet  again 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 

The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply, 

“ Forever — never  ! 

Never — forever  !” 

Never  here,  forever  there, 

Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 

And  death,  and  time,  shall  disappear,— 

Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 

The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 

H.  W.  Longfellow 


BLACK  RANALD, 

TN  the  time  when  the  little  flowers  are  bom, 
The  joyfulest  time  of  the  year, 

Fair  Marion  from  the  Hall  rode  forth 
To  chase  the  fleet  red  deer. 

She  moved  among  her  comely  maids 
With  such  a stately  mien 
That  they  seemed  like  humble  violets 
By  the  side  of  a lily  queen. 
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For  she,  of  beauties  fair,  was  named 
The  fairest  in  the  land ; 

And  lovelorn  youths  had  pined  and  died 
For  the  clasp  of  her  lady  hand. 

But  never  suitor  yet  had  pressed 
Her  dainty  finger-tips, 

And  never  cheek  that  wore  a beard 
Had  touched  her  maiden  lips. 

She  laughed  and  danced,  she  laughed  and  sang; 
She  bade  her  lovers  wait ; 

Till  the  gallant  Stuart  Gnome,  one  morn, 
Checked  rein  at  her  father’s  gate. 

She  blushed  aud  sighed  ; she  laughed  no  more^ 
She  sang  a low  refrain  ; 

And,  when  the  bold  young  Stuart  wooed, 

He  did  not  woo  in  vain. 

And  now,  as  to  the  chase  she  rides, 

Across  her  father’s  land, 

She  wears  a bright  betrothal  ring 
Upon  her  snowy  hand. 

She  loosed  the  rein,  she  touched  the  flank 
Of  her  royal,  red-roan  steed. 

“Now,  who  among  my  friends,”  she  said, 

“ Will  vie  with  me  in  speed  ?” 

She  looked  at  Graeme  before  them  all, 

Though  her  face  was  rosy  red. 

” He  who  can  catch  me  as  I ride 
Shall  be  my  squire,”  she  said. 
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Away ! they  scarce  can  follow  her, 

Even  with  their  eager  eyes ; 

She  clears  the  stream,  she  skims  the  plain 
Swift  as  the  swallow  flies. 

Alack!  no  charger  in  the  train 
Can  match  with  hers  to-day ; 

The  very  deer-hounds,  left  behind, 

Are  yelling  in  dismay. 

Far  out  upon  the  lonely  moor 
Her  speed  she  checks  at  last; 

One  single  horseman  follows  her, 

With  hoof-strokes  gaining  fast. 

She’s  smiling  softly  to  herself, 

She’s  speaking  soft  and  low  : 

‘ None  but  the  gallant  Stuart  Graeme 
Could  follow  where  I go  !” 

She  wheels  her  horse  ; she  sees  a sight 
That  makes  her  pulses  stand ; 

Her  very  cheek,  but  now  so  red, 

Grows  whiter  than  her  hand. 

For,  while  no  friend  she  sees  the  way 
Her  frightened  eyes  look  back, 

Black  Ranald,  of  the  Haunted  Tower, 

Is  close  upon  her  track ! 

He’s  gained  her  side  ; he’s  seized  her  rein«*^ 
The  cruelest  man  in  the  land ; 

And  he  has  clasped  her  virgin  waist 
With  his  wicked,  wicked  hand. 
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She  feels  his  breath  upon  her  face, 

She  hears  his  mocking  tone, 

As  he  lifts  her  from  her  red- roan  steed 
And  sets  her  on  his  own. 

u Proud  Mistress  Marion,”  he  cries, 

“In  spite  of  all  your  scorn, 

Black  Ranald  is  your  squire  to-day, 

He’ll  be  your  lord  at  morn !” 

She  hears  no  more,  she  sees  no  more, 

For  many  a weary  hour, 

Till  from  her  deadly  swoon  she  wakes 
In  Ranald’s  Haunted  Tower. 

For,  in  the  highest  turret  there, 

With  never  a friend  in  call, 

He  has  tied  her  hands  with  a silver  chai*. 

And  bound  them  to  the  wall. 

She  fears  no  ghosts  that  haunt  the  dark, 

But  she  fears  the  coming  dawn  ; 

And  her  heart  grows  sick  when  at  day  slu  Jiears 
The  prison-bolts  withdrawn. 

She  summons  all  her  strength,  as  they 
Who  for  the  headsman  wait; 

And  she  prays  to  every  virgin  saint 
To  help  her  in  her  strait ; 

For  she  sees  her  jailer  cross  the  sill. 

“Now,  if  you  will  wed  with  me,” 

He  said,  “ henceforth  of  my  house  and  land 
You  shall  queen  and  ruler  be.” 
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“ With  heart  as  black  as  your  name, 

I will  only  be  the  bride  of  Death 
Or  the  bride  of  Stuart  Graeme. 

* I will  make  the  coldest,  darkest  bed 
In  the  dismal  churchyard  mine, 

And  lay  me  down  to  sleep  in  it, 

Or  ever  I sleep  in  thine !” 

“ I shall  tame  you  yet,  proud  girl,”  he  cried, 
For  you  shall  not  be  free, 

Nor  bread  nor  wine  can  pass  your  lips 
Till  you  vow  to  wed  with  me!” 

She  turned  ; she  laughed  in  his  very  face; 

“Sir  Knave,  your  threats  are  vain  ; 

Nor  bread  nor  wine  shall  pass  my  lips 
Till  I am  free  again !” 

He  echoed  back  her  mocking  laugh, 

He  turned  him  on  his  heel ; 

When  something  smote  upon  his  ear 
Like  the  ringing  clang  of  steel. 

The  bolts  are  snapped  ; the  strong  door  falls 
The  Grseme  is  standing  there ; 

And  a hundred  armed  men  at  his  bad 
Are  swarming  up  the  stair  ! 

Black  Ranald  put  his  horn  to  his  Zips 
And  blew  a warning  note. 

H Your  followers  lie,”  brave  Stuart  said, 

“ Six  deep  within  the  moat  i 
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“ Alone,  a prisoner  in  your  tower, 

Now  yield,  or  you  are  dead  !” 

Black  Ranald  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage. 

“ I yield  to  none/’  he  said. 

They  drew  their  swords.  “ Now  die  the  death,1 * 
Said  Grseme,  “ you  merit  well.” 

And  as  he  spake>  at  Marion’s  feet 
The  lifeless  Ranald  fell. 

The  Stuart  raised  the  death-pale  maid ; 

He  broke  her  silver  chain ; 

He  bore  her  down,  and  set  her  safe 
On  her  good  red-roan  again. 

Now  closely  at  his  side  she  rides, 

Nor  heeds  them  one  and  all ; 

And  his  hand  ne'er  quits  her  bridle-rein 
Till  they  reach  her  father’s  Hall. 

Then  the  glad  sire  clasps  that  hand  in  his  own, 
While  the  tears  to  his  beard  drop  slow. 

“ You  have  saved  my  child  and  rid  the  land,” 

He  cries,  “ of  a cruel  foe ; 

And,  if  this  maiden  say  not  nay  ” — 

Her  cheeks  burned  like  a flame — 

“ Then  you  shall  be  my  son  to-night, 

And  she  shall  bear  your  name.” 

They  have  set  the  lights  in  every  room ; 

They  have  spread  the  wedding  feast ; 

And  from  the  neighboring  cloister’s  cell 
They  have  brought  the  holy  priest. 
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Ana  she  is  a captive  once  again — - 
The  timid,  tender  dove ! 

For  she  slipped  the  silver  chain  to  wear 
The  golden  chain  of  love ! 

Sweet  Marion,  under  her  snow-white  veil, 
Stands  fast  by  her  captor’s  side, 

As  he  binds  her  hands  with  the  marriage-ring 
And  kisses  her  first,  a bride ! 


PUBLIC  DISHONESTY. 

CORRUPT  public  sentiment  produces  dishonesty. 


A public  sentiment  in  which  dishonesty  is  not  dis- 
graceful ; in  which  bad  men  are  respectable,  are  trusted, 
are  honored,  are  exalted,  is  a curse  to  the  young.  The 
fever  of  speculation,  the  universal  derangement  of  busi- 
ness, the  growing  laxness  of  morals  is,  to  an  alarming 
extent,  introducing  such  a state  of  things. 

If  the  shocking  stupidity  of  the  public  mind  to  atro 
cious  dishonesties  is  not  aroused ; if  good  men  do  not 
bestir  themselves  to  drag  the  young  from  this  foul 
sorcery ; if  the  relaxed  bands  of  honesty  are  not  tight- 
ened, and  conscience  tutored  to  a severer  morality,  our 
night  is  at  hand — our  midnight  not  far  off.  Woe  to  that 
guilty  people  who  sit  down  upon  broken  laws,  and 
wealth  saved  by  injustice  ! Woe  to  a generation  fed  by 
the  bread  of  fraud,  whose  children’s  inheritance  shall  be 
a perpetual  memento  of  their  father’s  unrighteousness; 
to  whom  dishonesty  shall  be  made  pleasant  by  associa- 
tion with  the  revered  memories  of  father,  brother,  and 
friend ! 


Phcebe  Cary, 
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But  when  a whole  people,  united  by  a common  disre* 
gard  of  justice,  conspire  to  defraud  public  creditors,  and 
States  vie  with  States  in  an  infamous  repudiation  of  just 
debts,  by  open  or  sinister  methods ; and  nations  exert 
their  sovereignty  to  protect  and  dignify  the  knavery  of 
the  commonwealth,  then  the  confusion  of  domestic  affairs 
has  bred  a fiend  before  whose  flight  honor  fades  away, 
and  under  whose  feet  the  sanctity  of  truth  and  the 
religion  of  solemn  compacts  are  stamped  down  and 
ground  into  the  dirt.  Need  we  ask  the  cause  of  growing 
dishonesty  among  the  young,  the  increasing  untrust- 
worthiness of  all  agents,  when  States  are  seen  clothed 
with  the  panoply  of  dishonesty,  and  nations  put  on 
fraud  for  their  garments? 

Absconding  agents,  swindling  schemes,  and  defalca- 
tions, occurring  in  such  melancholy  abundance,  have  at 
length  ceased  to  be  wonders,  and  rank  with  the  common 
accidents  of  fire  and  flood.  The  budget  of  each  week  is 
incomplete  without  its  mob  and  run-away  cashier — its 
duel  and  defaulter,  and  as  waves  which  roll  to  the  shore 
are  lost  in  those  which  follow  on,  so  the  villainies  of  each 
week  obliterate  the  record  of  the  last. 

Men  of  notorious  immorality,  whose  dishonesty  is 
flagrant,  whose  private  habits  would  disgrace  the  ditch, 
are  powerful  and  popular.  I have  seen  a man  stained 
with  every  sin,  except  those  which  required  courage ; 
into  whose  head  I do  not  think  a pure  thought  has  en- 
tered for  forty  years  ; in  whose  heart  an  honorable  feel- 
ing would  droop  for  very  loneliness;  in  evil,  he  was  ripe 
and  rotten  ; hoary  and  depraved  in  deed,  in  word,  in  his 
present  life  and  in  all  his  past ; evil  when  by  himself, 
and  viler  among  men;  corrupting  to  the  young;  to  do* 
mestic  fidelity,  recreant ; to  common  honor,  a traitor? 
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would — enter ’ good  men’s  dwellings  and  purloin  their 


votes.  Men  would  curse  him,  yet  obey  lnm  ; hate  him 
and  assist  him  ; warn  their  sous  against  him,  and  lead 
them  to  the  polls  for  him.  A public  sentiment  which 
produces  ignominious  knaves  cannot  breed  honest  men. 

We  have  not  yet  emerged  from  a period  in  which 
debts  were  insecure;  the  debtor  legally  protected 
against  the  rights  of  the  creditor ; taxes  la.d,  not  by  the 
requirements  of  justice,  but  for  political  effect,  and  low- 
ered to  a dishonest  inefficiency,  and  when  thus  dimin 
ished,  not  collected;  the  citizens  resisting  their  own 
officers  ; officers  resigning  at  the  bidding  of  the  electors; 
the  laws  of  property  paralyzed  ; bankrupt  laws  built  up, 
and  stay-laws  unconstitutionally  enacted,  upon  which 
the  courts  look  with  aversion,  yet  fear  to  deny  them 
lest  the  wildness  of  popular  opinion  should  roll  back 
disdainfully  upon  the  bench  to  despoil  its  dignity  and 
prostrate  its  power.  General  suffering  has  made  us 
tolerant  of  general  dishonesty,  and  the  gloom  of  our 
commercial  disaster  threatens  to  become  the  pall  of  our 
morals  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


KENTUCKY  PHILOSOPHY. 


— - J o ft 

I don’t  want  no  foolin’— you  near  me?  Wut  you  say  ? 
Aint  nu’h’n’  but  rocks  ? 


Y 


OU  Wi’yam,  come  ’ere,  sah,  dis  instance.  W ut  dat 
you  got  under  dat  box  ? 
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’Pears  ter  me  you’s  owdashus  p’ticler — S’posin’  dey’s  uv 
a new  kine. 

I’ll  des  take  a look  at  dem  rocks.  Hi,  yi ! der  you 
think  dat  Fs  bline  ? 

I calls  dat  a plain  watermill  ion,  you  scamp,  en  I knows 
whah  it  grewed ; 

It  come  fum  de  Jimmerson  cawn  fieF,  dah  on  ter  side 
er  de  road. 

You  stole  it,  you  rascal— you  stole  it!  I watched  you 
fum  down  in  de  lot. 

En  time  I gits  th’ough  wid  you,  nigger,  you  won’t  eb’n 
be  a grease  spot ! 

I’ll  fix  you.  Mirandy  ! Mirandy ! go  cut  me  a hick’ry — 
make  ’ase! 

En  cut  me  de  toughes’  en  keenes’  you  c’n  fine,  any  whar 
on  de  place. 

I’ll  larn  you,  Mr.  Wi’yam  Joe  Vetters,  ter  steal,  en  ter 
lie,  you  young  sinner. 

Disgracin’  yo’  ole  Christian  mammy,  en  makin’  her 
leave  cookin’  dinner. 

Now,  aint  you  ashamed  er  yo’se’f,  sur?  I is.  I’s 
’shamed  you’s  my  son  ! 

En  de  holy  accorjan  angel,  he’s  ’shamed  er  wut  you  has 
done ; 

En  he’s  tuk  it  down  up  yander  in  coal-black,  blood-red 
letters — 

One  watermillion  stolen  by  Wi’yam  Josephus  Vetters.” 

En  what  you  s’posen  Br’er  Bascom,  yo’  teacher  at  Sun- 
day-school, 

rUd  say  ef  he  knowed  how  you’s  broke  de  good  Lord’s 
Gol’n  Rule? 
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Boy,  whalds  de  raisin,  I give  you  ? Is  you  boun’  full 
ter  be  a black  villion  ? 

I’s  s’prised  dat  a chile  er  you  mammy  ’ud  steal  any 
man’s  watermillion. 

En  I’s  now  gwiner  cut  it  right  open,  ’n  you  shan’t  have 
nary  bite, 

Fuh  a boy  who’ll  steal  watermillions — en  dat  in  de  day’s 
broad  light — 

Ain’t — Lawdy  ! it’s  green  ! Mirandy  ! Mi-rand-y  ! come 
on  wi’  dat  switch  ! 

Well,  stealin’  a g-r-e-e-n  watermillion  ! Who  ever  yeered 
tell  er  sicli  ? 

Can’t  tell  when  dey’s  ripe  ? W’y  you  thump  um,  en 
w’en  dey  go  pank  dey  is  green  ; 

But  when  dey  go  punk,  now  you  mine  me,  dey’s  ripe — 
en  dat’s  des  w’at  I mean. 

En  nex’  time  you  hook  watermillions — you  heered  me, 
you  ign’ant,  you  hunk, 

Ef  you  do’  want  a lickin’  all  over,  be  slio  dat  dey  allerg 
go  “punk!” 

Harrison  Robertson. 
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Christmas  Carol. 

Smack  in  School,  The.  Very  amusin 
Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators.  Stron 
Why  He  Wouldn’t  Sell  the  Farr 

Pathetic  and  patriotic. 

William  Tell.  Dramatic  and  thrillin 

Will  the  New  Year  Come  To-nigh 
Mamma  ? Very  pathetic. 

You  Put  No  Flowers  on  My  Papa 
Grave.  For  Decoration  Day.  Ve 
touching. 

Selections— no.  2 


Abigail  Becker.  A thrilling  rescue. 

Altruism.  Very  amusing. 

Arnold  Winkelried.  Patriotic  and 
soul-stirring. 

Barn  Window,  The.  Rural,  tender, 
and  pleasing. 

Bells  of  Shandon,  The.  Good  for 
vocal  training. 

Blacksmith’s  Story,  The.  A touch- 
ing story  of  the  Rebellion. 

Black  Ranald.  An  heroic  love  story. 

Buck  Fanshaw’s  Funeral,  by  Mark 
Twain.  Frontier  life.  Humorous. 

Cassius  and  Caesar,  Hamlet’s  Solil- 
oquy, Wolsey’s  Fall.  Shakespeare. 
Three  favorites. 

Christmas  Carol,  A.  For  Christmas. 

Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Ma- 
chine. Rustic.  Mirth-provoking. 

Eva’s  Death.  From  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  Very  affecting. 

Excelsior,  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs, 
The,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Popu- 
lar favorites. 

Hezeklah  Bedott.  Rustic  dialect.  Hu- 
morous. 

How  Mr.  Coville  Counted  the  Shin- 
gles. Verv  funny. 

Kentucky  Philosophy.  Sometimes 
called  the  “ Watermillion  Story.” 
Negro  dialect. 

Liberty  and  Union,  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Patriotic. 


Lochinvar’s  Ride.  Heroic.  Gallan 
Mark  Twain  and  the  Interview^ 
Exceedingly  funny. 

May  Queen,  The.  Very  popular. 
Miss  Maloney  on  the  Chinese  Que 
tion.  Rich  Irish  humor. 

Month  of  Mars,  The.  Beautiful  p 
turing. 

New  Church  Organ,  The,  by  W 

Carleton.  Spinster  characterizatid 

New  Year’s  Address.  Elevating. 
Old  Man  in  the  Model  Church,  Tt 

Touching  characterization. 

Over  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse, 

Will  Carleton.  Very  pathetic. 
Polish  Boy,  The.  Intensely  dramat 
Puzzled  Dutchman,  The.  Humoroi 
Red  Jacket,  The.  A thrilling  resc 
from  fire. 

Rum’s  Maniac.  Dramatic  tempt 
ance  piece. 

Schneider  Sees  “Leah.”  Very  ami 


ing. 

Socrates  Snooks.  Female  equali 
emphasized.  Humorous. 

Soldier’s  Reprieve,  The.  A touchii 
story  of  President  Lincoln’s  kindne* 

Spanish  Armada,  The,  by  T.  B.  M 
caulay.  Dramatic  description. 

Washington  as  a Civilian.  F 
Washington’s  Birthday. 

Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell,  The.  Hui 
orous  sea  tale. 


Simulator's  Best  Selections — no.  5 


kdoon  the  Lane.  Scotch  humor, 
kmerican  Flag,  The.  Patriotic 
tardell  and  Pickwick,  by  Charles 
Dickens.  The  famous  trial  scene. 
Aaron’s  Last  Banquet,  The.  Dra- 

Jattle  of  Beal  an’  Duine,  The,  by  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  A strong  war  poem. 

Charlie  Machree.  Exciting. 

Claudius  and  Cynthia.  Very  thrilling, 
losing  Year,*  The.  Lofty  and  im- 
pressive. 

Dutchman’s  Serenade,  The.  Humor- 
ous. , . * 

Eagle’s  Rock,  The.  Dramatic. 
Florentine  Juliet,  A;  From  Exile; 
The  Gladiator.  All  strongly  dramatic. 
3ood-night,  Papa.  A touching  tem- 
perance piece.  . . 

Haunted  House,  The.  A stirring  ghost 

If  f Should  Die  To-night.  A Sunday- 
school  piece. 

Inquiry,  The.  Popular. 

Jack  and  Gill.  Humorous. 

Kit  Carson’s  Ride,  by  Joaquin  Miller. 

A stirring  incident  of  prairie  life. 
Kitchen  Clock,  The.  Humorous  and 
very  popular. 

Laughin’  in  Meetin’,  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Humorous,  suited  to 
church  occasions. 

Licensed  to  Sell ; or,  Little  Blossom. 

Temperance. 


Lines  to  Bary  Jade.  Humorous. 

Maud  Muller,  by  John  G.  Whittiet. 

Always  popular. 

National  Monument  to  Washington. 

Suited  to  Washington’s  Birthday. 

Old  Forsaken  Schoolhouse,  The. 

Reminiscent. 

Painter  of  Seville,  The.  Very  popular. 
Parrhasius  and  the  Captive,  by  N.  P. 

Willis.  Highly  dramatic. 

Poor  Little  Jim.  A pathetic  story  ol 
the  mines. 

Power  of  Habit,  The,  by  John  B. 

Gough.  Strong  temperance  piece. 
Promise,  The.  Religious. 

Reaching  the  Early  Train.  Humor* 
ous.  . . 

Reply  to  Mr.  Corry.  A masterpiece  of 
oratory. 

Reverie  in  Church.  Humorous.  For 
church  entertainment. 

Rock  of  Ages.  Contains  singing  parts. 
Senator’s  Dilemma,  The.  Amusing. 
Three  Fishers,  The.  Pathetic. 

Tom  Sawyer’s  Love  Affair,  by  Mark 
Twain.  Humorous. 

Vagabonds,  The,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 
Very  popular. 

Waiting  for  the  Children.  For  thanks- 
giving. 

Wax  Work.  Humorous. 

Woman,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  Agrace- 
ful  tribute. 


Sbocma tor’s  Best  Selections— Ho.  4 


\ngels  of  Buena  Vista,  The,  by  John 
G.  Whittier.  Very  dramatic. 

Annuity,  The.  Scotch  humor. 

Baggage  Smasher,  The.  Humorous. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  The.  Patriotic. 

Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  by 
George  H.  Boker.  Thrilling  descrip- 
tion. , „ _ 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  Religious. 

Black  Horse  and  His  Rider,  The.  A 
stirring  patriotic  declamation. 

Burning  Prairie,  The,  by  Alice  Carey. 
Dramatic.  , 

Cause  of  Temperance,  The,  by  John 
B.  Gough.  Strong  temperance  piece. 

Centennial  Oration.  Eloquent. 

Christmas  Sheaf,  The.  A Norwegian 
Christmas  story. 

Clarence’s  Dream.  Intensely  dramatic. 

Contentment.  Religious,  trustful. 

Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night. 

Thrilling. 

Deacon  Munroe’s  Story.  Humorous 
characterization. 

Dora  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  A power- 

i ful  storv.  „ . _ . ~ 

Dot  Lambs  Vot  Mary  Haf  Got.  Ger- 
man dialect. 

Faith  and  Reason.  Moral. 

Fire,  The.  Dramatic. 

Gambler’s  Wife,  The.  Pathetic  and 
tragic. 


Ghost,  The.  Quaint  Yankee  humor. 
Grandmother’s  Story.  Her  account 
of  Bunker  Hill.  . 

Great  Beef  Contract,  The,  by  Mark 
Twain.  Intensely  humorous. 

Judge  Pitman  on  Various  Kinds  ot 
Weather,  by  Max  Adeler.  Humorous. 
Kentucky  Belle.  A pleasing  incident 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Leap  Year  Wooing,  A.  Humorous 
Love  Your  Neighbor  as  Yourself. 

Amusing. 

Maiden’s  Last  Farewell,  The.  Hu- 
morous. . x * t.  T.  V. 

Man’s  a Man  for  a’  That,  A,  by  Rob- 
ert Burns.  Scotch  dialect. 

Mark  Antony  Scene.  Always  popular. 
Modest  Wit,  A.  Humorous. 

Negro  Prayer,  A.  Dialect. 

Ode  to  the  Legislature,  by  John  G. 

Saxe.  A fine  satirical  poem. 

Our  Own.  Moral  and  pathetic. 
Rationalistic  Chicken,  The.  Philo- 
sophic humor. 

Raven,  The.  Always  popular. 

Rest,  by  Father  Ryan.  Deeply  spir^ 
itual.  , . . 

Rienzi’s  Address.  Soul-stirring. 
Tommy  Tuft,  bv  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
A deeply  pathetic  religious  story. 
Tribute  to  Washington.  For  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 

Union,  The.  A patriotic  poem. 


Shoemaker's  Best 

Age r,  The.  A humorous  parody  on 
the  “ ague.” 

Archie  Dean.  A vivacious,  coquet- 
tish selection. 

Betty  Lea.  A pleasing  old-time  court- 
ship. 

Brave  at  Home,  The.  A tribute  to 
woman. 

Bride  of  the  Greek  Isle,  by  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  Lofty  and  dramatic. 

Budge’s  Version  of  the  Flood.  Child 
characterization.  Very  amusing. 

Catiline’s  Defiance.  Strongly  emo- 
tional. 

Centennial  Hymn,  by  John  G.  Whit- 
tier. Religious  and  patriotic. 

Course  of  Love  Too  Smooth.  A hu- 
morous courtship. 

Dedication  of  Gettysburg,  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  A patriotic  gem. 

Flood  of  Years,  The,  by  William  Cul- 
len Bryant.  A lofty  oratorical  poem. 

Good  Reading.  A tribute  to  true  elo- 
cution. 

Hans  and  Fritz.  Humorous. 

How  We  Hunted  a Mouse.  Humor- 
ous. 

John  and  Tibbie’s  Dispute.  Scotch 

humor. 

Last  Hymn,  The.  Exciting.  Suited 
for  church  reading.  Parts  to  be  sung. 

Leak  in  the  Dyke,  The.  Stirring  story 
of  Holland. 

Shoemaker's  Best 

Artemus  Ward’s  London  Lecture. 

Intensely  humorous. 

Asleep  at  the  Switch.  Thrilling  ex- 
perience of  a switchman. 

Battle  of  Ivry,  The,  by  T.  B.  Ma- 
caulay. A strong  dramatic,  historic 
poem. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  The,  by  Thomas 
Hood.  A pathetic  and  popular  poem. 

Cane-Bottomed  Chair,  The,  by  Will- 
iam M.  Thackerav.  Reminiscent. 

Children’s  Hour,  The,  by  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. A pretty  picture  of  home  life. 

Day  at  Niagara,  A,  by  Mark  Twain. 
Humorous. 

Doctor  Marigold,  by  Charles  Dickens. 
Sometimes  known  as  “ Cheap  Jack.” 
Good  for  characterization. 

Dukite  Snake,  The.  An  intensely 
dramatic  story. 

Easter  Morning.  A fervid  Easter 
selection. 

Extract  from  “The  Last  Days  of 
Herculaneum.”  Fine  dramatic  de- 
scription. 

Father  Phil’s  Collection.  One  of  the 

best  Irish  pieces  ever  written. 

Getting  Under  Way,  by  Mark  Twain. 
Humorous. 

Green  Mountain  Justice,  The.  A bit 

of  rustic  humor. 

lane  Conquest.  A dramatic  story  of 
great  power. 


Selections- no.  s 

Lost  and  Found.  A pathetic  story  o! 

the  Welsh  mines. 

Magdalena  ; or,  The  Spanish  Duel. 

Spirited,  mock-heroic,  humorous. 

Maiden  Martyr,  The.  A touching 

incident.  A tine  church  selection. 

Membranous  Croup,  by  Mark  Twain, 

Very  funny. 

Only  a Baby.  For  mothers’  meeting. 
Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,  by  Miss 
Mulock.  A beautiful  bit  of  pathos. 
Prisoner  of  Chillon,  The,  by  Lord 
Byron.  Intensely  emotional  and  dra* 
matic. 

Ready  For  a Kiss.  Child  charac 

terization. 

Samantha  Smith  Becomes  Josiah 
Allen’s  Wife.  Humorous. 
Schoolmaster’s  Guests,  The,  by 
Will  Carleton.  Humorous. 
Swallowing  a Fly,  by  T.  DeWitt  Tal 
mage.  Humorous. 

Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  by  J.  G.  Hoi 
land.  Temperance. 

Uncle  Daniel’s  Introduction  to  a Mi s* 
sissippi  Steamer.  One  of  the  bes 
negro  dialect  selections  ever  written 
Vaudois  Missionary,  The.  Foi 
church  entertainment. 

Where  Is  Papa  To-night?  Tender 
pathetic,  patriotic,  and  religious. 
Why  Biddy  and  Pat  Married.  Iris! 
humor. 

Selections— Wo.  o 

Little  Allie,  by  F annie  Fern . A touch 

ing  story. 

Little  Hatchet  Story,  The,  by  R.  J 

Burdette.  Humorous  characteriza 
tion. 

Malibran  and  the  Young  Musician 

Intensely  interesting  and  pathetic. 

Miss  Edith  Helps  Things  Along.  / 

smart  child’s  pert  remarks. 

Nae  Luck  Aboot  the  House.  Scotcl 

dialect. 

Old  Sergeant,  The.  A touching  stor 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Oratory,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  M 
plea  for  its  culture. 

Ride  of  Jennie  McNeal,  The,  by  Wi? 

Carleton.  A stirring  story  of  earf 
days. 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  by  William  Culle. 

Bryant.  Introducing  bird  songs.  | 
Satan  and  the  Grog-Seller. 

strong  temperance  selection. 

Songs  in  the  Night.  A humorou 
sleeping-car  incident. 

St.  John  the  Aged.  Spiritually  ira 
pressive.  , 

Thanksgiving,  A.  Suited  to  the  day 
Tom.  A dramatic  storv  of  a dog. 
Tribute  to  East  Tennessee.  Intensel: 
eloquent. 

Valley  Forge.  Good  for  teaching. 
Zekle,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  At 
old-time  Yankee  courtship. 


Sftoeittaker's  Best 

/tald  Lang  Syne,  by  Robert  Burns. 
Never  grows  old. 

Builders,  The,  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 

A choice  gem. 

Crescent  and  the  Cross,  The,  by  T.  B. 

Aldrich.  A good  church  selection. 
Cuddle  Doon.  A pleasing  Scotch  home 
sketch. 

Daisy’s  Faith.  A popular  child 
piece. 

Death  of  the  Old  Year,  The,  by  Alfred 
Tennyson.  A good  New  Year  piece. 
Death  of  the  Owd  ’Squire,  The.  A 
stirring,  dramatic  poem. 

Fair  Play  for  Women,  by  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis.  An  eloquent  plea. 

Glove  and  the  Lions,  The,  by  Leigh 
Hunt.  Dramatic. 

Gray  Honors  the  Blue,  The.  Patriotic. 

For  Decoration  Day. 

Hannah  Binding  Shoes,  by  Lucy  Lar- 
com.  A sad  but  pleasing  story. 

How  Tom  Sawyer  Whitewashed  his 
Fence,  by  Mark  Twain.  Funny. 
Leper,  The,  by  N.  P.  Willis.  Strongly 
dramatic. 

Lighthouse  May.  A tale  of  heroism. 

Masters  of  the  Situation,  by  James  T. 

Field.  Excellent  for  teaching. 
Master’s  Touch,  The.  Lofty,  spir- 
itual. 

Milking  Time.  Rustic  humor. 

Mine  Katrine.  Dialect.  Funny. 

$lmnuker’$  Best 

After  De&th,  by  Edwin  Arnold.  Spir- 
itual. For  church  or  Sunday-school. 

American  Specimen,  An,  by  Mark 
Twain.  Humorous. 

Arrow  and  the  Song,  The.  A choice 

gem. 

Bald-headed  Man,  The.  Laughable. 
Bay  Billy.  Suited  to  Decoration  Day. 
Beecher  on  Eggs.  Humorous. 

Better  in  the*  Morning.  Touching. 
Bessie  Kendrick’s  Journey.  Very 
pathetic  story  of  a bereaved  child. 
Carl.  A spirited  escape  from  wolves. 
Christmas  Carol,  A.  For  Christmas. 
Part  to  be  chanted. 

Coney  Island  Down  der  Pay.  Very 

funny. 

Defence  of  Lucknow,  The.  Stirring. 
Emigrant’s  Story,  The,  by  J.T.  Trow- 
bridge. Thrilling  incident  of  a prairie 
storm. 

Fire-Bell’s  Story,  The.  A tale  of  he- 
roism. 

First  Quarrel,  The,  by  Tennyson.  A 
dramatic  and  pathetic  story. 

Gran’ma  Al’as  Does.  Child  dialect. 
Her  Letter,  by  Bret  Harte.  Story  of 
early  California. 

How  Ruby  Played.  A humorous 
rustic  description  of  Rubenstein’s 
playing. 

International  Episode,  An,  A good 
encore. 


Selections— Ro.  7 

Mont  Blanc  Before  Sunrise,  byS.  T, 

Coleridge.  Sublime  description. 

Night  Before  Christmas,  The.  A 

lively  Christmas  selection. 

Night  After  Christmas,  The.  A hu- 
morous sequel  to  the  foregoing  piece. 
Old  Grimes.  Mock-serious. 

Old  Robin,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  An 
intensely  interesting  story. 

Our  Traveled  Parson,  by  Will  Carle* 
ton.  Humorous  and  pathetic. 

Owl  Critic,  The,  by  James  T.  Fields. 
Fine  humor. 

Paradise.  A good  selection  for  encore. 
Royal  Princess,  A.  A fine  dramatic 

poem. 

Saving  Mission  of  infancy,  The.  In- 
teresting and  uplifting. 

Sheriff  Thorne,  bv  J.T.  Trowbridge. 
An  interesting  story,  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  woman. 

Ship  of  Faith,  The.  Excellent  negro 
dialect. 

Sister  and  1.  Passion  and  pathos. 
Surly  Tim’s  Trouble.  Lancashire 
dialect.  Very  pathetic  and  touching. 
That  Hired  Girl.  Humorous. 

Tom’s  Little  Star.  Experiences  of  a 
stage-struck  woman.  Humorous. 
Voice  in  the  Twilight,  The.  Suited  to 
church  or  Sunday-school. 

Wounded  Soldier,  The.  Pathetic  in- 
cident of  a dying  soldier. 

Selections— no.  $ 

King’s  Missive,  The,  by  John  G. 

Whittier.  A story  of  early  New  Eng- 
land. 

Little  Feet.  Very  pathetic. 

Mrs.  MacWilliams  and  the  Light- 
ning,  by  Mark  Twain.  Very  funny. 
Nations  and  Humanity,  by  George 
William  Curtis.  Oratorical. 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Negro  dialect. 
Order  for  a Picture,  An,  by  Alice  Ca- 
rey. A popular  pathetic  selection. 
Over  the  Hill  from  the  Poorhouse, 
by  Will  Carleton.  A sequel  to  “ Over 
the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse.” 

Practical  Young  Woman,  A.  Humor- 
ous. 

Reckoning  with  the  Old  Year.  A good 

New  Year  selection. 

Reply  to  Hayne,  by  Daniel  Webster. 

Oratorical.  Good  for  teaching. 
Rest,  by  George  MacDonald.  Suited 
to  religious  entertainments. 

Scene  from  “Leah  the  Forsaken.** 

Strongly  dramatic. 

Setting  a Hen.  Rich  German  dialect. 
Sioux  Chief’s  Daughter,  by  Joaquin 
Miller.  Very  dramatic  and  popular. 
Tale  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast.  Dialect. 
Pathetic. 

Temperance  Question,  The,  by  Wen- 
dell Phillips.  A vigorous  argument. 
Vashti,  by  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  Very 
popular. 


SboemaRer's  Best 

Aged  Stranger,  The.  By  Bret  Harte. 
Humorous. 

Awfully  Lovely  Philosophy.  Char- 
acterization of  a gushing  girl. 

Baby’s  Kiss.  An  incident  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Bertha  in  the  Lane.  Pleasing  pathos. 
Brier  Rose.  A thrilling  Norwegian 
story. 

Child  on  the  Judgment  Seat,  The. 

Moral  and  spiritual. 

Christmas  Ballad,  A.  Pathetic  and 
stimulating. 

Connor.  A strong,  pathetic,  popular 
story. 

Fisherman’s  Wife,  The.  A sad  story 
with  a happy  ending. 

First  Party,  The.  Humorous  and 
musical. 

Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  by  T.  B. 

Macaulay.  Heroic. 

Last  Prayer  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Regretful  yet  hopeful. 

Lookout  Mountain.  German  dialect. 

A pathetic  incident  of  the  civil  war. 
Master  Johnny’s  Next-door  Neigh- 
bor. By  Bret  Harte.  Boy  character. 
Mrs.  Walker’s  Betsey.  A graphic 
story  of  humble  life. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  Visit  to  the  Prince. 

Yankee  dialect.  Humorous. 

Palace  o’  the  King,  The.  Scotch 
dialect. 

SDoemaRer's  Best 

Armageddon.  By  Edwin  Arnold. 
Religious. 

Balaklava.  A dramatic  battle  piece. 
Blind  Lamb,  The.  By  Celia  Thaxter. 

A pleasing  child’s  story  with  a moral. 

Caught  in  the  Quicksand.  By  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  Dramatic. 

Chickarriauga.  For  Decoration  Day. 
Death  of  Roland,  The.  Historic, 
strong. 

Despair.  By  Tennyson.  A dramatic 
story  of  great  power. 

Dick  Johnson’s  Picture.  Temper- 
ance. 

Drifting.  By  T.  Buchanan  Read. 

Musical,  pleasing,  popular. 

Bulogy  on  Garfield.  By  James  G. 

Blaine.  An  eloquent  tribute. 

Herve  Riel.  By  Robert  Browning.  A 
strong  dramatic  poem. 

Irrepressible  Boy,  The.  Inquisitive- 
ness not  always  conducive  to  comfort. 
Jamie.  Dramatic  and  strongly  pathetic. 
Larrie  O’ Dee.  Irish  humor. 

Law  of  Death,  The.  By  Edwin 
Arnold.  Pathetic. 

Little  Dora’s  Soliloquy.  Child  talk. 
Little  Rocket’ s Christmas.  A pathetic 
Christmas  story. 

Lost  Found,  The  Bv  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow. From  “ Evangeline.” 

Wick  Tandy’s  Revenge.  An  interest- 
ing and  pathetic  Irish  story. 


Selections  -no.  9 

Rover  ’ s Pet  ition.  By  James  T.  Field* 
A good  child’s  piece. 

Sailing  of  King  Olaf,  The.  Dramatic, 

elevating,  strong." 

Sam’s  Letter.  Characterization.  Very 

funny. 

School  Begins  To-day.  Good  boy’s 

piece. 

Selling  the  Farm.  Pathetic. 

Song  of  the  Camp,  The.  May  be 
accompanied  with  music  or  song. 

Saint  George  and  the  Dragon.  Drac 
malic. 

Terpsichore  in  the  Flat  Creek  Quarc 
ters.  Plantation  fun. 

Then  and  Now.  Humorous. 
Thoughts  for  a New  Year.  Eloquent 
Tribute  to  Washington.  Patriotic. 

Suited  to  Washington’s  Birthday. 
Truth  of  Truths,  The,  By  Ruskin. 
Good  for  teaching. 

Unnoticed  and  Unhonored  Heroes, 

By  Channing.  Oratorical. 

White  Squall,  The.  By  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray. Vigorous  and  humorous. 
Widow  and  her  Son,  The.  By  Wash- 
ington Irving.  Pathetic  and  beautiful. 
William  Goetz.  Humorous  story  of  a 
goat. 

Words  of  Strength.  By  Schiller 

Encore. 

Yorkshire  Cobbler,  The.  Dialect 

Temperance  piece. 

Sections— no.  10 

Nay,  I’ll  Stay  with  the  Lad.  A touch- 
ing tale  of  the  mines. 

Old  Year  and  the  New,  The.  A New 

Year’s  selection. 

Phantom  Ship,  The.  By  Celia  Thaxter. 

A terrible  tale  of  a slave  ship. 
Railway  Matinee,  A.  The  perplexitier 
of  the  fat  deaf  man. 

Rev.  Gabe  Tucker’s  Remarks.  Negro 
sermon  with  a good  moral. 

Rizpah.  Pathetic.  Parts  to  be  sung. 
Schoolmaster  Beaten,  The.  By 
Charles  Dickens.  Dramatic  charac- 
terization. 

Shriving  of  Guinevere,  The.  By  S. 

Weir  Mitchell.  Dramatic  and  pleas- 
ing. 

Sky,  The.  By  Ruskin.  Beautiful 
description. 

Sympathy.  Humorous. 

Tammy’s  Prize.  A pathetic  Scotch 
story. 

Theology  in  the  Quarters.  Negro 
dialect. 

Tilghmaii’s  Ride.  Patriotic  and  dra- 
matic. 

To  the  Survivors  of  Bunker  HilL 

By  Daniel  Webster.  Patriotic. 
Tragedy,  The.  A picture  of  life. 

True  Story  of  Little  Boy  Blue.  A 

pleasing  child’s  selection. 

Wayside  Inn,  The.  By  Adelaide  A. 
Proctor.  A pleasing,  pathetic  story. 


Shoemaker's  Best  Selections— no.  n 


Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean,  by  Byron. 

Superior  for  vocal  training. 

Bobolink,  The.  Lively  and  humorous. 

Good  for  bird-tones. 

Catching  the  Colt.  For  young  folks. 
Child  Aiartyr,  The.  A story  of  Scotch 
persecution. 

Clown’s  Baby,  The.  A pleasing  fron- 
tier story. 

Convict’s  Soliloquy,  The.  Intensely 
dramatic. 

Death  of  Little  Dombey.  Pathetic. 
Dutchman’s  Snake,  The.  Amusing. 
Echo  and  the  Ferry,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

A beautiful  descriptive  poem. 

Flash.— The  Fireman’s  Story,  by  Will 
Carleton.  A humorous  story. 

Foxes’  Tails,  The;  also  known  as 
Sandy  MacDonald’s  Signal.  Scotch. 
Very  amusing.  Exceedingly  popular. 
Freckled -faced  Girl,  The.  A humor- 
ous characterization  of  a pert  young 
girl. 

Front  Gate,  The.  A humorous  story 
as  told  by  the  gate. 

Froward  buster,  The,  by  R.  J.  Bur- 
dette. Very  funny. 

Grandmother’s  Apology,  The,  by 

Tennyson.  Old  lady  characterization. 
Jerry.  A spirited  story  of  an  Irish 
newsboy. 

Lisping  Lover,  The.  Humorous.  En- 
core. 

Shoemaker's  Best 

Aunty  Doleful’s  Visit.  Mock  conso- 
lation. 

Aux  Italiens,  by  Lord  Lytton.  Singing 
parts.  Very  popular 

Ballad  of  Cassandra  Brown , The.  An 

elocutionary  travesty. 

Battle  Flag  at  Shenandoah,  The.  A 

tale  of  heroism. 

Bell3,  The,  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe.  Ex- 
cellent for  vocal  drill. 

Bells  Across  the  Snow.  A short 
Christmas  poem. 

Bishop’s  Visit,  The.  A boy’s  piece. 
Blind  Poet’s  Wife,  The.  Intensely 
interesting. 

Book  Canvasser,  The.  Humorous. 
Brother’s  Tribute,  A.  Lofty  patriot- 
ism. Dramatic. 

Country  School,  The.  A lively  school 
scene. 

Duelist’s  Victory,  The.  A noble  re- 
venge. 

Engineer’s  Making  Love,  The,  by 

R.  J.  Burdette.  Courting  on  the  rail. 

Fall  of  Pemberton  Mill,  The,  by 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Unusually 
strong  and  popular. 

Felon’s  Cell,  A.  Very  dramatic. 

Fly’s  Cogitations,  A.  Amusing. 
Good=bye.  A feminine  good-bye. 

How  Girls  Study.  Impersonation. 

How  the  Gospel  Came  to  Jim  Oaks. 

A tale  of  Christmas  in  a mining  camp. 


Little  Gottlieb’s  Christmas,  by  Phcnbe 

Cary.  A German  Christmas  story. 
Mice  at  Play.  A very  amusing  story. 
Mona’s  Waters.  Dramatic  and  path- 
etic. 

Nicodemus  Dodge,  by  Mark  Twain. 
Very  funny. 

No  Kiss.  Retaliation.  Encore. 

Old  Year  and  the  New,  The,  by 
Josephine  Pollard.  For  New  Year. 
One  Flower  for  Nelly.  A touching 

Easter  story. 

Queen  Vashti’s  Lament.  Pathetic 
passion. 

Rock  Me  to  Sleep.  Musical,  tender. 
Romance  of  a hammock.  Clever  hu ' 
mor. 

Shadow  of  Doom,  The.  Dramatic. 
Song  of  the  Mystic,  by  Father  Ryan. 

Deeply  spiritual  and  of  rare  beauty. 
Sunday  Fishin’.  Dialect,  amusing. 
Supposed  Speech  of  John  Adams. 
Patriotic,  standard. 

Telephonic  Conversation,  A,  by  Mark 

Twain.  Very  funny. 

Thora.  A Norwegian  love-story. 
Ticket=o’=Leave,  by  George  R.  Sims. 

A stirring  story. 

Wedding  of  Shon  Maclean.  A stirring 

story  of  a Scotch  wedding. 

Where’s  Annette?  Dramatic.thrilling. 
Wonders  of  Genealogy,  The.  Things 

are  somewhat  mixed. 

Selections— Ho.  12 

Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul.  Spiritual 
and  beautiful.  Parts  to  be  sung. 
Jimmy  Brown’s  Steam  Chair.  Very 

amusing. 

Lasca.  Incident  of  a Texas  cattle 
ranch.  Dramatic  and  pathetic. 

Legend  of  the  Beautiful,  by  H.  W. 

Longfellow.  Strongly  spiritual. 
Lincoln’s  Last  Dream.  Pathetic. 
Maisterand  the  Bairns,  The.  Scotch. 

Spiritual. 

Newsboy’s  Debt,  The.  Pathetic  and 

touching. 

Old  Letters.  Sad  memories  they 
recall. 

Over  the  Orchard  Fence.  The  old 

farmer’s  story. 

Poor-House  Nan.  A strong  temperance 

piece. 

Popular  Science  Catechism.  Humor- 
ous. Explanation  of  the  opera. 
Receiving  Calls.  Trying  experience 
of  a minister’s  wife.  Humorous. 

Santa  Claus  in  the  Mines.  A touching 
Christmas  story. 

Serenade,  The.  Encore. 

She  Cut  His  Hair.  Funny. 

Skeleton’s  Story, The.  Very  dramatic, 
Teddy  McGuire  and  Paddy  O’Flynn. 

Irish.  Very  amusing. 

Ter’ble  ’Sperience,  A.  Negro  dialect. 
Total  Annihilation.  Encore. 
Wendell  Phillips.  A noble  tribute. 


Shoemaker's  Best 

Ancient  Miner’s  Story,  The,  by  Will 
Carleton.  The  emptiness  of  riches. 

Aristarchus  Studies  Elocution.  Hu- 
morous. 

At  Last,  byjohn  G.  Whittier.  Spiritual. 
Aunt  Polly’s  George  Washington. 

Negro  dialect;  humorous. 

Banford’s  Burglar  Alarm.  Amusing. 
Canada.  A tribute  to  her  people. 
Chase,  The.  Very  dramatic. 

Child’s  Dream  of  a Star,  A.  Pathetic. 
Chopper’s  Child,  The,  by  Alice  Cary. 

A wholesome  Thanksgiving  lesson. 
Ego  et  Echo,  by  John  G.  Saxe.  Hu- 
morous. Affords  vocal  opportunities. 
Griffith  Hammerton.  A pathetic  and 
stimulating  Scotch  story, 
in  the  Signal  Box,  by  George  R.  Sims. 
A thrilling  and  pathetic  story  of  a 
station  master. 

Jehoshaphat’s  Deliverance.  A lofty, 
poetical,  and  inspiring  description. 
Lady  Rohesia,  The.  Amusing. 

Little  Quaker  Sinner,  The.  The 
vanity  of  dress. 

Lead  the  Way.  Inspiring. 

Legend  of  the  Organ  Builder.  One 
of  the  most  popular  selections  ever 
written. 

Let  the  Angels  Ring  the  Bells.  A 

ringing  Christmas  poem.  . 

Lord  Dundreary  in  the  Country.  An 

amusing  extract. 

$boemaRer'$  Best 

Ballad  of  the  Wicked  Nephew,  by 

James  T.  Fields.  Humorous. 

Battle  of  Morgarten,  by  Mrs.  He- 
mans.  A poem  of  Swiss  heroism. 

Be  a Woman,  by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks, 
A.  M.  On  the  duty  of  mothers. 

Bill  and  Joe,  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Pleasing  humor. 

Brudder  Yerkes’s  Sermon.  Negro 
dialect. 

Child  is  Father  to  the  Man,  The.  A 

touching  child’s  story.  Scotch. 

Cow  and  the  Bishop,  The.  Humorous. 
Culprit,  A.  Very  amusing. 

Daniel  Gray,  by  j.  G.  Holland.  Moral. 
Day  is  Done,  The,  by  Longfellow. 

Reflective  and  very  beautiful. 

Death  of  Steerforth,  The,  by  Charles 
Dickens.  Dramatic. 

Druumer  Boy  of  Mission  Ridge,  The. 

Patriotic  and  stirring. 

Finding  of  the  Cross,  The.  For  mis- 
sionary meetings. 

Going  for  the  Cows.  Country  sights 

and  sounds. 

Her  Laddie’s  Picture.  Touching. 
Jimmy  Brown’s  Sister’s  Wedding. 

A very  amusing  boy’s  piece. 

June,  by  James  Russell  Lowell.  A fine 
poem. 

JuoPer  ani  Ten.  Amusing.  Encore. 

Harold’s  Speech  to  His  Army. 

Heroic. 


Selections — Ho.  i? 

Marit  and  I.  A pleasing  love  story. 
Mary’s  Night  Ride,  by  George  W. 

Cable.  Dramatic  and  very  popular, 
* 4 Marry  Me,  Darlint,  To=nlght.M 

Irish,  humorous.  Encore. 

Memorial  Day.  Patriotic. 

Methodist  Class  Meeting,  A.  York- 
shire dialect. 

Mine  Shildren.  German  dialect. 
Mother  and  Poet,  by  Mrs.  Browning.. 

Dramatic,  pathetic,  and  popular. 

New  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  A,  by  R„ 
J.  Burdette.  Very  amusing. 

Old  Continentals,  The.  Patriotic. 

Old  Man  Goes  to  Town,  The.  An  old 
farmer’s  pathetic  story. 

Only.  A good  temperance  piece. 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary’s,  by  Jamas 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Very  popular. 
Playing  School.  A child’s  piece.  En- 
core. 

Public  Speech.  Instructive. 

Regulus  to  the  Carthagenians.  Fa- 
miliar but  always  popular. 

Song  of  the  American  Eagle.  Patri- 
otic. 

Spring  Poet,  The.  Humorous. 

Two  Stammerers,  The.  Very  amusing. 
Uncle  Ben.  A spirited  child’s  story. 

Very  pathetic. 

V-a-s-e,  The.  Very  funny. 

Yosemite,  The.  A sublime  description, 
Zarafi.  Heroic  and  stirring. 

Selections— no.  u 

Life  Boat,  The.  Very  pathetic. 
Miseries  of  War,  The.  Oratorical. 
Mither’s  Knee,  A.  Scotch. 

Money  Musk.  Description  of  a Negro 

dance. 

Mother’s  Portrait,  A.  Very  pathetic. 
“Nearer  Home.”  Tender,  spiritual. 
Night  Watch,  The.  Very  dramatic. 
Pockets.  Good  description. 

Romance  of  the  Rood-Loft,  A.  A 
musical  courtship. 

Romance  of  the  Swan’s  Nest,  The,  by 

Mrs.  Browning.  Pleasing  description. 

School  Boy  on  Corns,  A.  Humorous. 
Second  Trial,  A.  A touching  story  of 
a little  sister’s  sympathy  and  love. 
Sister  Agatha’s  Ghost.  An  interest- 
ing Yorkshire  story. 

Smile  and  the  Sigh,  The.  Encore. 
Sweetest  Picture,  The,  by  Alice 
Cary.  Tender  and  beautiful. 

Tear  of  Repentance,  A.  Beautiful 
description. 

Tender  Heart,  The.  Encore. 

Three  Leaves  from  a Boy’s  Diary. 

Amusing.  Good  boy’s  piece. 

Victor  of  Marengo,  The.  Soul-stirring. 
What  We  Did  with  the  Cow.  Amus- 
ing. 

Widow  Cummiskey,  The.  Sharp 

Irish  wit. 

Ulysses,  by  Tennyson.  Fine  descrip* 
tion. 


Slwmakers  Best 

Bachelors,  The.  Amusing. 

Bartholdi  Statue,  The.  Eloquent. 

Becalmed.  A dramatic  poem. 

Brave  Aunt  Katy.  Religious. 

Commerce,  by  Edward  Everett.  A 
lofty  tribute. 

Concord  Love  Song,  A.  Encore. 

David's  Lament  for  Absalom,  by  N. 

P.  Willis.  Pathetic  and  popular. 

Death  of  Jezebel , The.  Very  dramatic. 

Der  Oak  und  der  Vine.  German  dia- 
lect. 

Fading  Leaf,  The,  by  Gail  Hamilton. 
A beautiful  description  of  Nature. 

Fall  In  I i860,  by  George  W.  Cable. 
A spirited  description. 

Flag  of  the  Rainbow.  Patriotic. 

Grant's  Place  in  History.  A high 
tribute. 

Gray  Champion,  The,  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.  Historic,  interesting. 

Guessing  Nationalities,  by  Mark 
Twain.  Exceedingly  clever  humor. 

In  the  Children’s  Hospital,  by  Tenny- 
son. Spiritual  and  pathetic. 

Ireland  to  be  Ruled  by  Irishmen,  by 
William  E.  Gladstone.  Eloquent. 

Jem’s  Last  Ride.  Exciting. 

King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere, 
by  Tennyson.  A lofty,  dramatic,  and 
pathetic  extract. 

Kiss  Deferred,  The.  A pleasing  and 
popular  poem. 

Shoemaker’s  Best 

Esthetic  Craze,  The.  Humorous. 

Back  from  the  War,  by  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage.  Good  for  G.  A.  R.  occasions. 

Battle  Hymn,  The.  Lofty,  impressive. 
Good  for  teaching. 

Calls.  The  nature  of  a ministerial  call. 
Amusing. 

Chariot  Race,  The,  by  Lew  Wallace. 
From  “Ben  Hur.”  Exciting,  popular. 

Christening,  The.  An  amusing  mis- 
take in  the  baptism  of  a child. 

Cicely  Croak.  A pleasing  story  of 
rustic  courtship. 

Curse  to  Labor,  The,  by  T.  V.  Powder- 
ly.  A strong  plea  for  temperance. 

Day  of  Judgment,  The,  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  An  amusing  incident. 

Decoration  Day.  A patriotic  tribute. 

Elf  Child,  The,  bv  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  “The  Gobble-uns  ’ll  Git  You.’’ 
Popular. 

First  View  of  the  Heavens.  Lofty 
description. 

From  the  Shore  of  Eternity.  Reflect- 
ive and  impressive. 

General  Grant’s  English,  by  Mark 
Twain.  A stirring  vindication. 

Ginevra.  Dramatic,  thrilling. 

Jimmy  Hoy.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  Samuel  Lover’s  laughable  Irish 
stories. 

Legend  of  the  Earth,  by  Jean  Rameau. 
A lofty  description  of  the  creation. 


Selections—  no.  is 

Little  Foxes,  by  R.  J.  Burdette.  An 
instructive  semi-humorous  selection. 

Little  Maid  With  Lovers  Twain.  A 

dilemma.  Scotch. 

Lullaby.  For  little  folks.  May  be  sung 
or  recited. 

Manhood,  by  George  K.  Morris.  Up- 
lifting and  inspiring. 

Mr.  Beecher  and  the  Waifs.  A tender 
tribute  to  the  great  preacher. 

Mrs.  Pickett’s  Missionary  Box.  Fof 
church  or  missionary  meetings. 

Music  in  Camp ; frequently  called 
Music  on  the  Rappahannock.  An 
incident  of  the  Civil  War. 

Old  Roundsman’s  Story,  An.  For 
Christmas. 

Our  First  Experience  with  a Watch- 
dogjby  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Amusing. 

Perfectly,  Awfully,  Lovely  Story,  A. 
An  aesthetic  exaggeration. 

Price  of  a Drink,  The.  Temperance. 

She  Wanted  to  Hear  it  Again.  Encore. 

Song  for  the  Conquered,  A.  Instruct- 
ive and  helpful. 

Three  Kings,  The,  by  Longfellow.  A 
fine  Christmas  selection. 

Tragedy  on  Past  Participles,  A.  Am- 
using. For  educational  meetings. 

Two  Runaways,  The.  Negro  dialect. 
Very  amusing. 

Watch  Night,  by  Horatius  Bonar.  Re- 
ligious. New  Year’s  Eve. 

Selections— Ho.  16 

Lily  Servoss’s  Ride, by  Judge  Tourgee. 
A thriving  Ku-Klux  story. 

Lost  Child,  The.  An  exciting  poem. 

Message  of  the  Dove,  The.  An  inspir- 
ing Easter  story. 

Mourner  a la  Mode,  The,  by  John  G> 

Saxe.  An  amusing  satire. 

New  South,  The,  by  H.  W.  Grady. 
Patriotic,  graphic,  glowing. 

Old  Fireplace,  The.  Pleasing  pictures 
of  childhood. 

Old  Man  and  Jim  ; An  Old  Sweet- 
heart of  Mine.  Two  of  James  Whit- 
comb Riley’s  most  popular  readings. 

Portrait,  The,  by  Lord  Lytton.  Very 
dramatic  and  exceedingly  popular. 

Swan  Song,  The.  An  exceedingly 
touching  and  powerful  story. 

Tell-Tale  Heart,  The,  by  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  Dramatic  confession  of  a mur- 
der. 

Thanksgivingin  Boston  Harbor.  For 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Topsy’s  First  Lesson.  From  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  Very  amusing. 

Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  by  Wendell 
Phillips.  An  eloquent  tribute. 

Two  Queens  in  Westminster.  A 
strong,  historic  poem. 

Uncle,  The.  Intensely  dramatic. 

While  We  May.  Pathetic,  tender. 

Wisdom  Dearly  Purchased,  by  Ed* 
mund  Burke.  Lofty  patriotism. 


Shoemaker’ $ Best 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Joaquin 
Miller.  P"or  G.  A.  R.  meetings. 

Aunt  Melissy  on  Boys,  by  J.  T. 

Trowbridge.  A story  of  intoxicated 
turkeys. 

Aunt  Sylvia’s  First  Lesson  in  Geo- 
graphy. Amusing.  Negro  dialect. 

Boat  Race,  The.  A spirited  descrip- 
tion. The  girls’  crew  wins. 

Courting  and  Science.  For  teachers’ 
meetings.  Humorous. 

Dead  on  the  Field  of  Honor.  Lofty 
description. 

Easter  Morning,  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  Eastertide  selection. 

First  Thanksgiving,  The.  A ringing, 
musical  poem. 

Garfield  Statue,  The,  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land. An  eloquent  tribute. 

Heavenly  Guest,  The,  by  Celia  Thax- 
ter.  A poem  for  church  occasions. 

How  We  Fought  the  Fire,  by  Will 
Carleton.  Amusing. 

Inge,  the  Boy  King.  A dramatic 
story  of  ancient  Norway. 

Jimmy  Brown’s  Prompt  Obedience. 
Very  funny. 

John  Burns,  of  Gettysburg,  by  Bret 
Harte.  Patriotic,  yet  amusing. 

Land  of  Thus-and-So,  The,  by  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  For  little  folks. 

Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  The,  by 
Longfellow.  A beautiful  legend. 

Shoemaker’s  Best 

Absolution,  by  E.  Nesbit.  An  excep- 
tionally strong  and  popular  poem. 

Abigail  Fisher.  Rustic  dialect. 

Appeal  for  Temperance,  by  Henry  W. 
Grady.  An  eloquent  address. 

At  the  Stage  Door.  Touching  kind- 
ness of  hn  actress. 

Auctioneer’s  Gift,  The.  A short,  af- 
fecting story. 

Bad  Boy’s  Diary,  A.  He  would  be  a 
prestidigitator. 

Blind  Man’s  Testimony,  The.  A short 
Scripture  story. 

Charity  Grinder  and  the  Postmaster- 
General.  A humorous  mistake. 

Cowboy’s  Sermon,  The.  SomeScrip- 
ture  truths  plainly  stated. 

Come  and  be  Shone.  Humorous  ac- 
count of  a lively  bootblack. 

Daniel  Periton’s  Ride,  by  Albion  W. 
Tourgee.  A thrilling  incident. 

Defence  of  the  Bride,  The.  A strong 
dramatic  story. 

Death  Bridge  of  the  Tay,  The,  by 

Will  Carleton.  A stirring  story. 

Famished  Heart,  A.  A story  worth 
repeating. 

Gets  Dhere,  by  Charles  Follen  Adams. 
Homely  truths  in  German  dialect. 

How  Ben  Fargo’s  Claim  was  Jumped. 

An  interesting  frontier  incident. 

imph-m.  A popular  bit  of  Scotch  dia- 
lect. 


Selections— Bo.  ft 

Lexington,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
A stirring,  lofty,  and  patriotic  poem. 

Little  Match  Girl,  The.  A touching 
Christmas  story  for  children. 

Lord  Dundreary’s  Riddles.  Droll 
humor.  Dude  imitation. 

Lost.  , An  intensely  strong  and 
dramatic  temperance  selection. 

Low-backed  Car,  The.  By  Samuel 
Lover.  Humorous  and  musical. 

Minuet,  The.  Introducing  the  minuet 
step.  Very  popular. 

Miss  Witchhazel  and  Mr.  Thistlepad, 
by  R.  J.  Burdette.  How  a city  girl 
learned  to  farm. 

Monk’s  Magnificat,  The.  Introducing 
a chant.  Lofty  and  spiritual. 

Mother-in=Law,  The,  by  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox.  The  bitterness  of  love. 

Mr.  Brown  Has  His  Hair  Cut.  Avery 
amusing  and  popular  piece. 

Nurse  Winnie  Goes  Shopping.  Irish 
dialect.  Humorous. 

Ride  of  Collins  Graves,  The.  Thrill- 
ing incident  of  a bursting  dam. 

Rover  in  Church.  A pleasing  story 
for  children. 

Sent  Back  by  the  Angels.  Pathetic. 

Usual  Way,  The.  A good  encore. 

Walpole’s  Attack  on  Pitt.  Oratorical. 

What  is  a Minority?  by  John  B. 
Gough.  Eloquent. 

Wild  Night  at  Sea,  A.  Dramatic. 
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Little  Charlie’s  Christmas.  A path- 
etic Christmas  story. 

Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr  Spy.  A 
dramatic  incident  of  the  Revolution. 

New  Series  of  Census  Questions. 
Humorous. 

Noses.  A boy’s  composition.  Amusing. 

O’Grady’s  Goat.  Irish  dialect.  Hu- 
morous. 

Packet  of  Letters,  A.  Clever  humor. 

Pilgrims,  The, by ChaunceyM. Depew. 
A tribute  to  the  New  England  fathers. 

She  Liked  Him  Rale  Weel.  Pleasing 
Scotch  dialect. 

Squarest  Un  Among  ’Em,  The.  A 

touching  newsboy’s  story. 

St.  Martin  and  the  Beggar,  by 

Margaret  E.  Sangster.  For  Sunday- 
schools. 

Tastes,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Rustic  humor.  Encore. 

Timothy  Horn.  His  unique  courtship. 

Tobe’s  Monument.  One  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  popular  stories  evet 
written. 

Two  Christmas  Eves,  by  E.  Nesbit. 
A dramatic  and  pathetic  poem. 

Volunteer  Organist,  The,  by  S.  W, 
Foss.  Rustic,  pathetic,  and  popular. 

Wanted  to  See  His  Old  Home.  Affect- 
ing story  of  an  old  negro. 

Whistling  Regiment,  The.  An  in- 
cident of  the  Civil  War.  Popular. 


Shoemaker's  Best 

Address  to  the  Toothache,  by  Robert 
Burns.  Humorous  Scotch  dialect. 
Ballad  of  the  Wayfarer,  by  Robert 
Buchanan.  Pathetic  and  pleasing. 
Beware,  by  Longfellow.  Encore. 
Bridget  O' Flanagan.  Irish  humor. 
ColJ,  hard  Cash.  Encore. 

Courting  in  Kentucky.  Rustic,  hu- 
morous, taking. 

Divided,  by  Jean  Itigelow.  A beauti- 
ful and  pathetic  descriptive  poem. 

Doctor’s  Story,  The.  Amusing. 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,  A,  by 

Tennyson.  Fine  description. 

\ Drop  of  Water,  The.  Very  dramatic. 
Dumb  Savior,  The.  A powerful  tem- 
perance story. 

Getting  On.  An  old  man’s  reveries. 
Glacier  Bed,  The.  A thrilling  story  of 
an  Alpine  guide. 

Her  Laugh— In  Four  Fits.  Encore. 
How  Uncle  Podger  Hung  a Picture, 

by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Very  laugh- 
able. 

Jacqueminot=Rose  Sunday.  A pleas- 
ing hospital  incident. 

Joe  Sieg.  A story  of  an  heroic  railroad 
engineer. 

Lady  of  Shalott,  The,  by  Tennyson. 

Popular  with  the  best  readers. 

Lost  Lesson,  The.  A touching 
school  scene. 

Shoemaker's  Best 

All  Things  Shall  Pass  Away.  An 

interesting  Persian  tale. 

Aunt  Phillis’s  Guest.  Spiritual.' 
Billy.  Who  wasn’t  good  like  his 
brother  Daniel. 

Boys  Wanted.  A good  piece  for  boys. 

Bridget’s  Soliloquy.  Dialect.  En- 
tertaining. 

Casualty,  A.  Touching  story  of  a 
bootblack. 

Condensed  Telegram,  The.  Flumor. 
Coaching  the  Rising  Star.  A strik- 
ing lesson  in  dramatic  elocution. 
Doctor’s  Story,  The,  by  Bret  Harte. 

A touching  incident  of  the  Civil  War. 
Early  Start,  An.  A minister’s  pro- 
gram not  completely  carried  out. 
Elopement  in  ’75.  A stirring  love 
story  of  the  Revolution. 

Fortunes  of  War,  The.  A sad  story 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Following  the  Advice  of  a Physician. 

Very  amusing. 

Getting  Acquainted.  Encore. 

He  Worried  About  It,  by  S.  W.  Foss. 
Droll  humor. 

Hullo.  Cheering.  Very  popular. 

I Will  Not  Leave  You  Comfortles  . 

A pathetic  tale  of  mountain  life. 

Josiar.  Country  courtship.  Encore. 

Judy  O’Shea  Sees  Hamlet.  She  de- 
scribes the  play  in  true  Irish  fashion. 
Little  Margery.  Childhood’s  faith 
anti  trust. 
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Lecture  by  the  New  Male  Star.  Efc 
foils  of  a female  reporter.  Humorous. 

Mary  Alice  Smith,  by  James  Whit- 
comb Riley.  A quaint  story. 

Midnight  in  London.  Vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  city  by  gaslight. 

Mother’s  Mending  Basket.  A de- 
lightful home  picture. 

Oh,  the  Golden,  Glowing  Morning  I 
For  Easter  day. 

Queer  Boy,  A.  Humorous. 

Reuben  James.  A tribute  to  the 
courage  of  a sailor. 

Siege  of  the  Alamo.  Patriotic.  1 

Summerset  Folks,  The.  Encore. 

Swipesey’s  Christmas  Dinner.  How 

the  newsboys  “chipped  in.” 

Toboggan  Slide,  The.  An  embarrass- 
ing situation. 

Tola  of  Mustard  Seed,  The,  by  Sir 

Edwin  Arnold.  A sad  but  beautiful 
lesson. 

Tragedy  in  the  Sunshine,  A.  Dra- 
matic. 

Tray.  An  interesting  story  of  a dog’s 
brave  deed. 

True  Bostonian  at  Heaven’s  Gate,  A. 

Encore. 

Twilight  at  Nazareth.  Fine  descrip- 
tion. 

War-horn  of  the  Elfings,  by  William 
Morris.  Beautiful  description. 
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Little  Busy  Bees.  How  they  gather 
honey  at  a church  fair. 

Me  and  Jim.  Rustic  characterization: 
pathetic,  strong. 

Millais’s  “Huguenots.”  A pathetic 
love  story  of  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. 

Naughty  Kitty  Clover.  For  little 

girls. 

Not  in  the  Programme.  An  affecting 
incident  in  the  life  of  an  actress. 

Obstructive  Hat  in  the  Pit.  Very 
amusing. 

Perfect  Wife,  The.  A valuable  lesson. 
Suited  for  church  fairs. 

Poor  Rule,  A.  Encore. 

Rajput  Nurse,  A,  by  Edwin  Arnold. 
A thrilling  Eastern  story. 

Riding  on  a Rail.  Amusing  incidents 
on  a train. 

Skimpsey.  A thrilling  and  pathetic 
story  of  a horse  jockey. 

Song  of  the  Market  Place.  A power- 
ful picture  of  poverty,  pity,  music, 
and  charity. 

Tale  of  Sweethearts,  A,  by  George  R 
Sims.  A thrilling  heart  story.  Dia- 
lect. 

Their  First  Spat.  A young  couple’s 
first  quarrel.  Humorous. 

Uncle  Noah’s  Ghost.  How  he  searched 
for  and  found  it.  Amusing. 

Wedding,  The,  b>-  ^nthey*  The 
dark  side  of  the  picture. 
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tkibies,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Humor- 
ous. 

Because.  Encore. 

Benediction;  The,  by  Francois  Copp6e. 

A strong  poem  introducing  a chant. 
Betrothed,  The,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Difficulty  of  choosing.  Humorous. 
Bridal  of  MaEahide,  The.  Heroic  and 
pathetic. 

Clive,  by  Robert  Browning.  Very  dra- 
matic and  exceedingly  popular. 
Contentment.  Reflections  of  a lazy 
man. 

Crossing  the  Bar,  by  Tennyson.  One 
of  his  latest  and  most  beautiful  poems. 
Cry  in  the  Darkness,  The— The  Sen- 
tinel’s Alarm.  A story  of  Indian 
treachery. 

Deacon’s  Downfall,  The.  How  he 

was  converted  by  a sweet  soprano. 

Dreamin’  o’  Home.  Pathetic. 
Emergency,  An.  A kind  heart  often 
found  under  a coarse  coat. 

Flag  at  Shenandoah,  The,  by  Joaquin 
Miller.  Faithful  unto  death. 

H ’anthem,  The.  Encore. 

Herod.  Highly  dramatic. 

Her  Perfect  Lover.  Encore. 

Italian’s  Views  of  the  Labor  Ques- 
tion. Dialect.  Humorous. 

Lydia’s  Ride.  An  incident  of  the  Brit- 
ish occupation  of  Philadelphia. 

Men  at  Gloucester.  Dramatic  rescue 
of  men  at  sea. 

Shoemaker's  Best 

Ah  Yet’s Christmas.  Apathetic  story 
of  a little  Chinese  boy. 

Big  Enough  Family,  A.  A little  boy’s 
opinion  of  babies. 

By  the  Alma.  A story  of  Scotch  hero- 
ism. 

Deacon’s  Week,  The.  Good  for  Mis- 
sionary occasions. 

Easter  with  Parepa,  An.  A power- 
fully pathetic  Easter  story. 

Fall  In.  For  G.  A.  R.  occasions. 

Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  The,  A 

pathetic  poem  of  Arctic  adventure. 
Gowk’s  Errant  and  WhatCam’O’t.A. 

A very  amusing  story  done  in  Scotch. 
Ha^ar.  A dramatic  picture  of  the  de- 
parture of  Hagar  from  Abraham’s  tent. 
Hilda.  A strong  story  of  the  power  of 
a woman’s  love. 

Hilda’s  Little  Hood,  by  Hjalmer 
Hjorth  Boveson.  A pleasing  poem. 

His  Sister.  Encore. 

Hunt,  The.  A siiirited  description. 

Joan  of  Arc’s  Farewell.  Lofty  and 
pathetic. 

lock  Johnston,  the  Tinkler.  A story 

of  love  and  chivalry. 

Leaf>=year  Mishaps.  As  told  by  an 

old  maid. 

Little  Black  Phil.  A touching  incident 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Lost  Puppy,  The.  A humorous  poem.  I 


Napoleon’s  Advice  to  an  Actor.  A 

hint  to  readers  and  actors. 

Old  Canteen,  The.  A mother’s  story 

of  her  two  sons  who  took  opposite 
sides  in  the  war. 

Old  Vote  for  “ Young  Marster,  ” An. 

A good  story.  Negro  dialect. 
Overboard.  Pathetic  description  of  a 
man  washed  overboard  at  sea. 

Papa  Was  Stumped.  He  couldn’t  do 

fractions. 

Puzzle,  A.  Encore. 

Revenge,  The,  by  Tennyson.  An  he- 
roic sea-fight. 

Seaweed.  A beautiful  fanciful  poem. 
Sir  Hugo’s  Choice.  A strong  story  of 

love  and  duty. 

Sisterly  Scheme,  A.  How  a young 
girl  supplanted  her  older  sister.  Very 
popular. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day.  Irish  dialect. 
Stranded  Bugle,  The.  A pleasing, 
fanciful  poem. 

Thar  Was  Jim.  Pathetic. 

That  Sugar-Plum  Tree.  For  children. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Kentucky.  Fine 
negro  characterization. 

Uncertain  Pledge,  An.  Encore. 
Unregistered  Record,  An.  A negro 
jockey’s  story  of  a mad  race. 

What  Else  Could  He  Do?  Encore. 
Winnie’s  Welcome.  A jolly  Irish  piece. 
Woman’s  Career.  Clever  humor. 
Worse  than  Marriage.  Encore. 
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Marguerite.  For  Decoration  Day. 

Pathetic  and  tender. 

Mr.  Kris  Kringle,  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mit- 
chell. A touching  Christmas  story. 
Mr.  Potts’  Story,  by  Max  Adeler.  Mrs. 
Potts  curbs  her  husband’s  tendency  to 
exaggeration. 

My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Humorous. 
Mysterious  Portrait,  The.  Amusing. 
My  Vesper  Song.  Parts  to  be  sung. 
Not  Ashamed  of  Ridicule.  An  excel- 
lent boy’s  story. 

Old  Wife,  The.  Pathetic. 

On  the  Other  Train.  Very  pathetic 
and  popular. 

Rural  Infelicity.  Amusing. 
Scallywag.  Teaches  a good  lesson. 
Sou!  of  the  Violin.  A strong,  pathetic 
story  of  an  old  musician. 

Teacher’s  Diadem,  The.  Appropriate 
for  Sabbath-schools. 

Teaching  a Sunday-school  Class.  A 
young  lawyer’s  first  experience.  Hu- 
morous. 

Them  Oxen.  Great-grandmother’s 

story  of  how  the  oxen  drew  two  hearts 
together. 

Wind  and  the  Moon,  The,  by  George 
MacDonald.  For  Children. 

Work,  Work  Away.  Instructive  and 
stimulating. 


SDosmafcer's  Best 

gells  of  Brookline,  The.  How  they 
announced  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 
Benefits  of  the  Constitution,  by 

Daniel  Webster.  Oratorical  and  pa- 
triotic. 

Busy.  A bad  spell  and  its  results. 
Chickadee,  The.  For  children.  Oppor- 
tunity for  bird  notes. 

Close  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 

by  Victor  Hugo.  Full  of  dramatic 
power. 

Count  Gismond,  by  Robert  Browning. 

Dramatic  and  chivalric. 

Dance  of  Death,  The,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  A weird  battle  description. 
Dead  Pussy  Cat,  The.  Child  charac- 
terization. 

Earl  Sigurd’s  Christmas  Eve.  A 

spirited  Norse  Christmas  story. 

Easter  Eve  at  Kerak=>Moab.  A thrill- 
ing and  dramatic  Easter  tale. 
Execution  of  Andre.  Vivid  descrip- 
tion. 

Execution  of  Sydney  Carton,  by 

Charles  Dickens.  An  intensely  dra- 
matic story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

How  We  Kept  the  Day,  by  Will 
Carleton.  For  4th  of  July.  Humor- 
ous, rollicking. 

Influence  of  Great  Actions,  The,  by 

Daniel  Webster.  Instructive  eloquent. 

Jimmy  Brown’s  Attempt  t'*  Produce 
Freckles.  Very  amusing, 

SftoestiaRer’s  Best 

Art  of  Bookkeeping,  The,  by  Thomas 
Hood.  A humorous  and  exceedingly 
ingenious  play  upon  words. 

Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade,  The.  Ancient 
tale  of  highwaymen  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Battle  of  Bannockburn,  The.  Vivid 
description. 

Battle  of  Zaraila,  by  Ouida.  A thrill- 
ing picture. 

Black  Zeph’s  Pard.  A miner’s  tale. 
Pathetic. 

Change  of  Heart,  A.  Encore. 

Colored  Philosophy.  Negro  dialect. 
Humorous. 

Constantius  and  the  Lion,  by  George 
Croly.  Dramatic  and  thrilling. 
Courting  of  T’nowhead’s  Bell,  The. 

An  amusing  Scotch  prose  piece. 

Crime  Revealed  by  Conscience,  by 
Daniel  Webster.  Oratorical. 

Death  of  Carver  Doon,  The,  by'R.  D. 

Blackmore.  Very  dramatic. 
Execution  of  Lady  De  Winter,  by 
Alexander  Dumas.  A gruesome  tale, 
rcrelgn  Views  of  the  Statue. 
Thoughts  suggested  to  the  immigrants 
on  first  seeing  Bartholdi’s  statue. 
Amusing  and  very  popular, 
fitting  the  Right  Start,  by  J.  G.  Hol- 
land. Excellent  advice  to  young  men. 
How  the  La  Rue  Stakes  Were  Lost. 

A touching  and  thrilling  story  of  the 
rescue  of  a child  from  under  th« 
horses’  feet 
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Literary  Nightmare,  A,  bv  Mark 

Twain.  Very  funny  and  vei  popular 
My  Fountain  Pen,  by  Robert  J. 

Burdette.  Most  amusing. 

Now  I Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep.  A 
beautiful  paraphrase. 

Owyhee  Joe’s  Story.  A tale  of  the 
Wild  West. 

Phoebe’s  Exploit.  How  a little  girl 
saved  a train. 

Saunders  McGlashan’s  Courtship. 

A very  popular  piece  of  Scotch  humor 
Saved  by  a Boy.  Teaches  a lessor- 
of  honesty.  For  little  folks. 
Tommy’s  Dead.  Pathetic. 

True  Eloquence.  A fine  definition. 
Used=to»be,  The,  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  A quaint  and  fanciful  poem. 
Warwick,  the  King  Maker,  by  Lord 
Lytton.  Historic  and  dramatic. 
When  de  Darkey  am  a=Whistlin*  in 
deCo’n.  A plantation  song. 

What  Miss  Edith  Saw  from  Her 
Window.  Humorous. 

When  1 Was  a Boy,  by  Eugene  Field. 

Pleasing  memories  of  boyhood. 
When  the  Light  Goes  Out.  Whole- 
some advice  in  pleasing  doses. 
Whirling  Wheel,  The.  Cheer  to  the 
heavy  laden. 

Wreck  of  “The  Northern  Belle,’* 

by  Edwin  Arnold.  A tale  of  the 
treacherous  sea.  Dramatic. 
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Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  An, 

Pathetic  and  dramatic. 

John  Brown’s  Body.  An  incident  oi 

the  Civil  War. 

Mammy  Gets  the  Boy  to  Sleep. 

Negro  dialect.  Amusing. 

Miss  Eva’s  Visit  to  the  Ogre.  A 

very  pleasing  story  for  children. 

Murder  of  Nancy  Sykes,  The,  by 

Charles  Dickens.  Highly  dramatic. 
One-legged  Goose,  The.  A plan- 
tation story.  Exceedingly  funny. 
Organ-tempest  of  Lucerne,  The. 

A beautiful  description. 

Point  Sublime,  Colorado  Canon. 

Lofty  and  impressive  description. 
Rock=a=by  Lady,  The,  Eugene  Field, 
A pleasing  song  for  little  folks. 
SchooLboys’  Strike,  by  R.  J.  Bur^ 
dette.  Very  amusing. 

Seein’  Things,  by  Eiugene  Field.  Bed- 
time experiences.  , 

Spelling  Bee  at  Angel’s,  by  Bret 
Harte.  Incidents  attending  a frontier 
spelling  bee. 

Strike  at  Colchester,  The.  How  the 
women  went  on  a strike — and  how 
they  returned.  Amusing. 

Tribute  to  Our  Honored  Dead,  A,  by 
H.  W.  Beecher.  Oratorical. 
Washington’s  Address  to  His  Troops. 

Patriotic  and  inspiring. 

When  Summer  Says  Gooo-bv.  Rok 
licking  humor*  Negro  detect* 


Shoemaker's  Best 

Ape  and  the  Thinker,  The.  Hum- 
orous. 

Back  in  War  Days.  An  inspiring 
story  for  Decoration  Day. 

Calf  Path,  The.  Amusing  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Chrysanthemum,  The.  Clever  hu- 
mor. 

Cuba  Libre,  by  Joaquin  Miller.  Spain’s 
cruelty  and  injustice  set  forth. 

Death  of  Robespierre,  by  George 
Lippard.  Dramatic  and  realistic. 

Delayed  in  Transmission.  How  an 
unruly  tongue  blocked  an  important 
message. 

Dr.  Lanyon’s  Narrative.  Dramatic 
extract  from  Dr.  Jekyland  Mr.  Hyde. 

Execution,  The.  An  exciting  story  of 
My  Lord  Tomnoddy.  Humorous. 

Extendin'";  Credit.  Encore. 

Fiddle  T^ld,  The.  A touching  story 
of  a convict’s  liberation. 

Fight  with  the  Aurochs,  The.  A 
thrilling  tale  of  cruelty,  heroism, 
and  love,  from  “ Quo  Vadis.” 

Finnigin  to  Flannigan.  An  exceed- 
ingly clever  bit  of  Irish  humor. 

From  the  Valley  o’  the  Shadder. 
Affection  for  a kitten  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

Grand  Advance,  The.  Heroic  inci- 
dent of  the  Civil  War. 

He  Understood.  Encore. 


Shoemaker’s  Best 

After  the  Fourth  of  July.  Young 
America’s  appreciation  of  Independ- 
ence Day. 

Avalanche  of  Drugs,  An.  Very  hu- 
morous. 

Battle  of  Dundee,  The.  A humorous 
incident  of  the  Boer  War. 

Battle  of  Manila.  A vivid  poetic  de- 
scription. 

Billy,  He’s  in  Trouble.  Droll  numor. 

Black  Death  of  Bergen,  The,  by  Lord 
Dufferin.  A wierd  Norse  tale. 

Bull  of  Bashan,  A.  Dramatic  story  of 
a Mexican  rancher. 

Cavalry  Charge,  The.  A stirring 
martial  poem. 

Corporal  Dick’s  Promotion,  by  Conan 
Doyle.  Intensely  dramatic  and  pa- 
thetic. 

Dave  Flint’s  Temptation.  A strong 
temperance  story.  Scotch  dialect. 

Jmir’s  Game  of  Chess,  The.  A strong 
oriental  tale. 

Svery-day  Case,  An.  A pathetic  story 
of  real  life. 

Maopy  Farmer,  The.  Droll  humor. 

riow  Christmas  Came  to  Crappy 
Shute.  Heroic  and  pathetic  story 
of  a u j -vsbov. 

Bow  the  Captain  Saved  the  Day. 

Patriotic  and  pathetic 

iow  thev  Stopped  the  Run,  by  An- 
thony Hope.  Exciting  run  on  a bank. 
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How  June  Found  Massa  Linkum.  A 

very  pathetic  piece. 

I Go  Fishin’.  Humorous. 

King’s  Decree,  The.  Norseland 
chivalry.  A fine  poem. 

Little  Bugler’s  Alarm,  The.  A 
touching  story  of  the  Kaffir  War. 

Little  Visitor,  A.  For  young  folks. 

My  Last  Duchess,  by  Robert  Brown- 
ing. A strong  narrative  poem. 

Night,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Beauti- 
ful description. 

Offering  for  Cuba,  An.  A tale  oj 
Spanish  cruelty. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Touissant 
L’Ouverture.  A strong  prose  selec- 
tion. 

’Ostler  Joe,  by  George  R.  Sims.  A 
story  of  unfaltering  love. 

Practical  Regeneration.  An  excellent 
church  selection. 

Recessional,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  A 
beautiful  spiritual  poem. 

Rizpah,  by  Tennyson.  Strongly  dra- 
matic. 

Settin’  up  with  Peggy  McKeag. 

. From  “The  Latimers.”  Clever  Scotch 
humor  for  church  occasions. 

Stop  Yer  Kickin’.  Full  of  cheer. 

What’s  the  Difference  ? Encore. 

Widow  Mysie,  The,  by  Robert  Buch- 
anan. A fine  piece  of  humor. 
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His  Finish.  A good  golf  story. 

Indian  Attack,  The.  A thrilling  rescue. 

I Vunder  Vy  ? German  humor. 

Lucky  Jim.  A convict’s  sad  experu 
ence. 

Lullaby,  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
Sleep  song,  Negro  dialect. 

Mission  of  a Song,  The.  Descriptive* 
religious,  tender. 

My  Sweetheart.  Pleasing. 

Ole  Mistis.  A pathetic  and  thrilling 
story  of  the  race  track. 

Organist,  The.  Impressive  and  touch- 
ing. L 

Reasonable  Doubt,  A.  In  which  a 
juryman  discovers  that  a long-lost  son 
is  being  tried  for  his  life. 

Ride  by  Night,  The.  A thrilling  story 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Rock  and  the  Sea,  The.  Eloquent  de- 
scription 

Story  the  Doctor  Told,  The.  A strong 

tale  of  a mother’s  self-sacrifice. 

Sunset,  bv  Shelley.  A sublime  descrip- 
tion. 

Thanksgiving  Guest,  The.  A strong, 
pathetic  Thanksgiving  story. 

That  “ Fellow  ” Who  Came  on  Sun* 
days.  Humorous.  Encore. 

When  de  Co’n  Pone’s  Hot.  Bright 
and  cheery.  Dialect. 

When  Pa  Begins  to  Shave.  Hu 
^morous. 


Shoem&Ket's  Best  Selections  No,  27 

the  Telephone.  The  feminine  side 
oi  a delicious  conversation. 

Belinda’s  Shopping.  Encore. 

Britannia  to  Columbia.  Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship  expressed  in  verse,  by 
Britain’s  Poet-Laureate. 

Brother  Peasley’s  Mistake.  Mono- 
logue. Funny  all  through,  but  espe- 
cially at  the  close. 

Confessional,  The.  How  e.  woman’s 
love  turned  to  hate.  Strong,  drama- 
tic verse.  Much  in  demand. 

£ y Pringle’s  Detective  Experience. 

Rustic  humor,  with  a quaint  cli- 
max. 

Oat  Time  Honey  Got  Los’,  Negro 
dialect.  Unusually  funny. 

Doll’s  Funeral,  The.  Told  by  a child. 

Very  touching. 

Clusive  Ten=Dollar  Bill,  The.  Funny 
story  of  a farmer  and  a typewriter. 

Flagging  of  the  Cannon  Ball,  The. 

A railroad  story,  with  a strong 
clima.v. 

Gift  He  Got  from  Mose,  by  Will  Car- 
leton.  Tells  of  the  curing  of  a mean 
man. 

Going  of  the  White  Swan,  The.  A 

Canadian  incident  in  Sir  Gilbert  Par- 
ker’s strong  style.  Very  popular. 

How  Uncle  Brewster  Was  Too  Shifty 
for  the  Tempter.  One  of  George 
Adc’s  inimitable  fables. 


Best  Thing'*/*  from  Best  Author,/* 


Volumes*  1 to  9 Now  Issued 


Each  volume  fs  composed  of  three  numbers  of  Shoemaker^ 
Best  Selections,  in  the  order  of  their  issue.  They  are  so  arranged  with 
indexes  and  classifications  of  selections,  authors,  etc.,  as  to  make  this 
the  best  collection  of  choice  readings  ever  published.  These  volumes 
are  not  only  valuable  for  reading  and  recitation  purposes,  And  for  us« 
as  school  readers,  but  containing  as  they  do  the  best  productions  from 
the  most  prominent  English  and  American  authors,  they  are  a veritable 
encyclopedia  of  literature.  They  are  a small  library  in  themselves, 
and  as  such  will  prove  a most  desirable  addition  to  any  collection. 

6oo  pages,  each,  $1.50. 

^^*Special. — For  a limited  time  we  are  offering  the  full  set  of  nfrui 
volumes,  put  up  in  a neat  and  durable  box,  at  the  special  price  of 
$12.00  ; the  regular  price  would  be  $13,501 


Hunchback  Polls©.  A circus  chiltffe 

pathetic  story 

If  1 Can  Be  By  Her.  Stuttering  verse. 
Very  novel  and  laugh  provoking. 
Leetia  Humpy  Jeem.  Italian  dialect 
Pathetic. 

Love  of  Berenice,  The.  FromWilsoi 

Barrett’s  ” Sign  of  the  Cross.” 
Powerful. 

Making  of  An  Outlaw,  The,  by  S.  R. 

Crockett.  Tragedy  rarely  well  done. 

Mrs.  Casey  at  the  Euchre  Party" 

Side-splitting  Irish  monologue. 

Mrs.  Puffer’s  Silver  Wedding.  El 
ceptional  monologue. 

Old  Rooter,  The.  Base  bail  verse. 
Strikes  a popular  chord.  Resemble* 
“ Casey  at  the  Bat.” 

One=Eye  Pete  Neaffie’s  Parrot.  How 
a wicked  parrot  got  religion. 
Opportunity  Speaks.  Eccentnt 
poetry,  but  full  of  meat. 

Peach  Pie.  Humorous  prose  encore. 
Retort  Dis-Courteous,  The.  Real 
Irish  wit  in  verse. 

Sary  Emma’s  Photographs.  Tht 

“ camera  fiend  ” in  humorous  verse. 
.Song  for  Bed=Time,  A.  Lullabj 
verses,  full  of  sentiment. 

Stubby’s  Bouquet.  Pathetic  bit  «• 
slum  life. 

Unprofitable  Servant,  An.  Th# 

trmr'Viino-  <stnrv  nf  an  pv^rvflav  hem. 


Entertainment  Book*/* 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
Tiny  TotV  Speaker 

?y  Lizzie  J.  Rook  & Mrs.  E.  J.  H.  Goodfellow 

For  the  Wee  Ones 

The  n u of  a book  of  short,  bright  pieces  for  the  little  ones^ 
speak  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
getting  up  entertainments.  This  book  contains  over  150  pieces 
ranging  from  four  lines  to  a page  in  length,  all  fresh  and  specially 
suited  to  the  youngest  children.  The  subjects  are  such  as  please 
the  little  folks,  and  are  wrought  into  easy  prose  and  verse. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 

Little  Primary  Pieces 

By  C.  S.  Griffin 

For  Children  of  Five  Years 

It  is  a big  day  for  the  small  person  when  he  “ speaks  his  piece.” 
Give  him  something  that  he  needn’t  be  frightened  at — something 
short  with  birds  and  flowers  or  other  familiar  things  in  it.  Some- 
thing worth  remembering,  too.  Here  are  over  one  hundred  selec- 
tions. There  are  some  old  favorites,  but  most  of  the  selections  are 
new,  and  all  of  them  are  the  very  best  obtainable. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 

ChildV  Own  Speaker 

By  E.  C.  & L.  J.  Rook 

For  Children  of  Six  Years 

This  collection  comprises  over  100  selections  consisting  of  Reci- 
tations, Motion  Songs,  Concert  Pieces,  Dialogues,  and  Tableaux. 
Most  of  them  have  been  written  specially  for  this  book  and  are 
quite  unique  and  novel  in  their  arrangement.  The  subjects  are 
such  as  delight  the  infantile  mind,  and  the  language,  while 
thoroughly  childlike,  is  not  childish.  Only  such  pieces  have 
been  used  as  contain  some  thought  worthy  of  being  remembered. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Young  People 


Primary  Recitations 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  of  Seven  Years 

A veritable  store-house  of  short  rhymes,  brief  paragraphs  and 
couplets  adapted  to  the  age  when  the  aspiring  speaker  first  selects 
his  own  piece.  It  is  particularly  available  for  its  newly  culled 
collection  of  nature  recitations  and  poems  which  encourage  the 
youthful  interest  and  love  of  outdoor  beauty. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 


Little  PeopleV  Speaker 

By  Mr./\  J.  W.  Shoemaker 

For  Children  of  Nine  Years 

The  book  comprises  100  pages  of  choice  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  adapted  to  childhood.  It  contains  a number  of  bright  and 
attractive  Recitations,  Motion  Songs,  Concert  Recitations,  Holiday 
Exercises,  and  stirring  Temperance  and  Patriotic  Pieces.  All  the 
selections  are  new,  a number  of  them  being  specially  written  for 
this  work,  and  others  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  book  form. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 


Primary  Speaker 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  of  Ten  Years 

This  volume  contains  200  carefully  selected  pieces  foi  just  that 
age  when  the  child’s  natural  diffidence  makes  the  right  piece 
necessary.  Boys,  especially,  have  been  considered  in  the  com- 
pilation, while  for  the  more  ready  speakers  there  are  a number 
of  selections  that  afford  opportunity  for  the  display  of  dramatic 
skill. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Voting  People 

Young  People V Speaker 

By  E.  C.  6 L.  J.  Rook 

For  Children  of  Twelve  Years 

Almost  every  prominent  author  has  written  some  good  things 
for  young  people.  The  choicest  bits  in  prose  and  verse  from  Long- 
fellow,  Holmes,  Dickens,  T.  Buchanan  Read,  Susan  Coolidge,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  and  other  noted  writers  have  been  given  a place 
in  this  volume.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  collection  of 
100  pages  so  replete  with  short,  bright,  cheery  recitations,  so  ap- 
propriate to  young  persons,  and  suited  to  all  occasions. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 

Practical  Recitations 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  of  Thirteen  Years 

Upward  of  seventy  recitations  of  exceptional  literary  merit, 
carefully  edited  and  arranged  for  grammar  grades  and  ungraded 
schools.  The  material  is  the  best.  Longfellow,  Lewis  Carroll, 
Bryant,  Canon  Farrar,  Heine,  Saxe,  Alice  Cary,  Burdette,  are 
among  the  contributors.  Garfield’s  favorite  hymn,  “The  Reap- 
ers,” is  here,  and  many  other  poems,  humorous,  patriotic,  or 
pathetic,  that  all  young  people  should  know. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 

Young  Folks*  Recitations* 

By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker 

For  Young  People  of  Fourteen  Years 

The  book  is  made  up  of  short  recitations  in  prose  and  poetry 
carefully  selected  from  the  productions  of  the  best  writers  for  young 
people.  While  innocent  humor  and  quaint  philosophy  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  the  general  tone  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  inspire 
the  youthful  mind  with  a love  of  country  and  of  truth,  and  to  cub 
tivate  greater  purity  of  heart  and  nobility  of  character.  The  con- 
cluding pages  contain  a few  short  dialogues  and  tableaux. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Young  Peoplt 

Practical  Declamations 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  of  Fifteen  Years 

Teachers  often  make  the  mistake  of  giving  long  speeches  to  be 
memorized,  or  ones  that  are  not  understood  by  the  pupil.  This 
book  avoids  both  of  these  errors.  Every  one  of  its  exercises  has 
been  tested.  There  are  a hundred  short  declamations  upon  such 
subjects  as  “Success  in  Life,”  “Beal  Power,”  “Eloquence,” 
“ Things  to  Bemember,”  “ Fun.”  A splendid  book  for  boys. 

Paper  binding,  25  cents  ; boards,  50  cents. 

Little  People’s  Dialogue./' 

By  Clara*.  J.  Denton 

For  Children  of  Ten  Years 

The  dialogues  were  prepared  especially  for  this  book  and  possess 
a freshness  seldom  found  in  publications  of  this  class.  Many  of 
them  are  characterized  by  a novelty  and  originality  that  place 
them  far  above  the  average  production  of  this  kind.  The  staging 
and  costuming  are  of  the  simplest  character  and  are  so  fully  de- 
scribed as  to  make  the  task  of  preparation  quite  easy,  even  for 
the  novice.  Provision  has  been  made  for  all  occasions  commemo- 
rating special  days  and  seasons. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

Practical  Dialogues 

By  Amos  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  of  Twelve  Years 

For  a varied,  well-balanced  book  of  dialogues  this  has  no  superior. 
Young  people  can  learn  something  worth  while  from  it,  and  it 
provides  also  for  a hearty  laugh  at  the  right  time  and  place.  The 
dialogues  are  all  simple  and  easily  learned.  Nine  are  arranged  for 
two  characters  eg,ch,  eleven  for  three  characters,  and  others  for 
greater  numbers.  Just  the  right  thing  for  any  program  may  be 
found  among  these  two  score  pieces. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Voting  People 

Young  Folks’  Dialogue*/' 

By  Charley’  C.  Shoemaker 

For  Young  People  of  Fifteen  Years 
Dialogues  rendered  bv  young  people  are  always  enjoyable,  being 
relished  by  the  parents  and  friends  as  well  as  by  the  youthful 
performers  themselves.  This  book  of  dialogues,  wholesome  in  tone, 
yet  sparkling  with  wit  and  full  of  unexpected  and  novel  situations, 
supplies  just  the  material  needed.  Liberal  provision  has  been 
made  for  anniversary  occasions,  and  for  church,  school,  and  home 
entertainments.  All  the  matter  has  been  written  especially  for 
this  work. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas 

By  Alice  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
The  real  jolly,  kindly  spirit  of  the  great  holidays  is  in  every 
page  of  this  book.  For  Thanksgiving  there  are  complete  programs 
consisting  of  recitations,  songs,  etc.  “What  the  Months  Bring,” 
for  twelve  girls;  “Thanksgiving  in  the  Past  and  Present,  ” — a play 
with  tableaux.  For  Christmas  there  are  ten  songs,  fifteen  recita- 
tions, Christmas  Tree  Drill,  three  Christmas  plays,  three  exercises. 
For  Autumn  there  are  songs,  recitations  and  plays.  Carleton, 
Whittier,  Hood,  Holland,  Barbauld,  Longfellow,  and  many  other 
poets  are  represented. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

Christmas  Entertainments 

By  Alice  M.  Kellogg' 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
In  this  volume,  the  aim  has  been  to  depart  from  the  familiar  cut 
and  dried  holiday  material,  and  to  supply  something  new  and 
novel  for  Christmas  occasions.  Here  are  gathered  together  carols, 
new  and  quaint;  plays,  tableaux,  and  charades.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  plans  for  Christmas  parties,  novel,  and  truly  as 
characteristic  of  the  season  as  the  old  Yule  Tide  of  “merry  Eng- 
land.” 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Young  People 


New  Year  and  Mid-Winter  Exercises 

By  Alice  M.  Kellogg 

For  Children  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Years 
These  exercises  were  expressly  prepared  for  the  winter  time, 
and  are  therefore  most  satisfactory  for  the  indoor  season.  There 
are  drills,  exercises,  plays  for  celebrating  winter  holidays  and 
birthdays,  and  programs  for  parties ; all  designed  to  make  jolly 
what  would  be  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

Successful  Entertainments 

By  Willis  N.  Bugbee 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
This  book  is  full  of  original  dialogues,  drills,  tableaux,  panto- 
mimes, medleys,  parades,  etc.  It  contains  material  in  prose  and 
verse  for  both  sexes  and  for  any  number  of  characters.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  various  holidays,  for  birthdays,  and  patriotic 
occasions.  It  is  equally  suited  to  the  needs  of  a school,  church  or 
home. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

Young  Folks’  Entertainment/* 

By  E.  C.  & L.  J.  Rook 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
The  constant  demand  is  for  something  new  and  original  for 
School  and  Home  Entertainments.  The  authors,  from  a large 
experience,  have  prepared  a book  that  exactly  meets  this  want. 
Novelty  and  variety  mark  every  page.  Dialogues,  Tableaux, 
Motion  Songs,  Drills,  Shadows,  Charades  in  Pantomime,  and 
Motion  Recitations  in  Concert  represent  some  of  the  divisions  of 
the  book.  All  are  adapted  to  the  common  school  stage  and 
require  but  little  costume  and  few  properties.  Everything  is 
original  and  written  especially  for  this  work. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 
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Entertainment  Books  for  Young  People 

Easy  Entertainments  for 
Young  People 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
The  book  consists  of  bright,  new,  original  plays  sparkling  with 
wit  and  overflowing  with  humor,  and  introducing  many  striking 
and  beautiful  scenes.  The  Carnival  of  Sports,  The  Court  of  the 
Year,  Courting  of  Mother  Goose,  Vice  Versa,  The  Sniggles  Family, 
My  Country,  and  Dr.  Cure-All  are  the  titles  of  the  seven  interest- 
ing entertainments  of  which  this  book  is  composed.  The  stage 
settings  are  simple  and  but  little  in  the  way  of  scenery,  proper- 
ties, or  costumes  is  required. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

Drill./*  and  Marches 

By  E.  C.  6 L.  J.  Rook 

For  Children  from  Five  to  Fifteen  Years 
No  form  of  entertainment  has  intrenched  itself  more  strongly  in 
popular  favor  than  Drills  and  Marches.  The  authors,  with  a long 
and  successful  experience  in  arrangingpublic  entertainments,  come 
with  special  fitness  to  their  task  of  writing  a book  of  new  and 
attractive  exercises.  The  following  titles  of  drills  may  prove  sug- 
gestive: The  Broom,  Fan,  Tambourine,  Umbrella,  Hoop,  Waiter, 
Doll,  Little  Patriots,  etc.  Full  explanations  accompany  each 
drill,  so  that  even  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  teacher  the 
entertainment  will  prove  a success. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; boards,  60  cents. 

Good  Humor 

By  Henry  Firth  Wood 

For  Reading  and  Recitation 

There  is  no  better  way  of  contributing  to  the  amusement  and 
enjoyment  of  a public  audience  or  of  the  social  circle  than  by 
telling  a good  anecdote  or  rendering  some  humorous  recitation. 
This  volume  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  both.  The  reci- 
tation, “ Casey  at  the  Bat,”  made  famous  by  the  celebrated  come- 
dian, DeWolf  Hopper,  is  among  the  pieces.  This  selection  alone 
will  be  considered  by  many  as  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 

Paper  binding,  35  cents  ; cloth,  60  cents. 
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j&ntetiainment  &ooks  for  Voting  People 

Choice  Humor 

By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker 

For  Reading  and  Recitation 

To  prepare  a book  of  humor  that  shall  be  free  from  anything 
that  is  coarse  or  vulgar  on  the  one  hand,  and  avoid  what  is  flat  and 
insipid  on  the  other,  is  the  difficult  task  which  the  compiler  set  for 
himself,  and  which  he  has  successfully  accomplished.  The  booK 
has  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  it  will  be  found  as 
interesting  and  attractive  for  private  reading  as  it  is  valuable  tor 
public  entertainment. 

Paper  binding,  40  cents  ; cloth  75  cents. 

Choice  DidJect 

By  Charles  C.  Shoemaker 

For  Reading  and  Recitation 

This  book  will  be  found  to  contain  a rare  and  valuable  colle* 
tion  of  Irish,  German,  Scotch,  French,  Negro,  and  other  dialects, 
and  to  represent  every  phase  of  sentiment  from  the  keenest  humor 
or  the  tenderest  pathos  to  that  which  is  strongly  dramatic.  It 
affords  to  the  amateur  reader  and  the  professional  elocutionist  the 
largest  scope  for  his  yaried  abilities,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
thing  that  would  offend  the  most  refined  taste. 

Paper  binding,  40  cents  ; cloth,  75  cents. 

Choice  Dialogues 

By  Mr./’.  J.  W.  Shoemaker 

For  School  and  Social  Entertainment 

Entirely  new  and  original.  The  topics  have  been  arranged  on  a 
comprehensive  plan,  with  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  possi- 
ble variety,  and  the  matter  has  been  specially  prepared  by  a corps 
of  able  writers,  their  aim  being  to  secure  loftiness  of  conception, 
purity  of  tone,  and  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  amateurs.  It  is  an 
all-round  dialogue  book,  being  suited  to  children  and  adults,  and 
to  Sunday-schools  and  day-schools.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best  dialogue  books  in  print. 

Paper  binding,  40  cents  ; cloth,  75  cents. 
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Comic  Dialogue./* 

By  John  R.  Dennis 

'fhis  is  the  something  “real  funny, ” which  every  boy  and  girl 
prefers,  but  there  is  nothing  coarse  in  it.  It  is  suitable  for  school  or 
church  use  anywhere.  The  dialogues  are  arranged  for  from  two  to  a 
dozen  or  more  children.  A few,  like  “ Vilikens  ” and  “ The  Head- 
less Horseman,”  employ  music.  “ Our  Lysander  ” is  a real  little 
play.  Some  of  the  dialogues  are : Innocents  Abroad,  Artist’s  Dream, 
Aunt  Dinah  and  Columbus,  Taking  the  Census,  Strictly  Confident 
tial,  etc. 

Paper  binding,  40  cents ; cloth,  75  cents. 

Humorous  Dialogues  arid  Dramas 

By  Charley  C.  Shoemaker 

If  there  is  anything  more  enjoyable  than  a humorous  reading  or 
recitation  it  is  a keen,  pointed,  humorous  dialogue.  The  compiler, 
with  the  largest  resources  and  widest  experience  in  literature  for 
entertainment  purposes,  has  produced  one  of  the  rarest,  brightest, 
jolliest  books  of  mirth-provoking  dialogues  ever  published.  Much 
of  the  matter  was  prepared  especially  for  this  work . The  dialogues 
are  adapted  to  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  and  while  often  keenly 
witty,  are  wholly  free  from  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

Paper  binding,  40  cents  ; cloth,  75  cents. 

Classic  Dialogues  arid  Dramas 

By  Mry.  J.  W.  Shoemaker 

This  unique  work  will  prove  not  only  interesting  and  profitable 
for  purposes  of  public  and  social  entertainment,  but  also  instruct- 
ive and  valuable  for  private  reading  and  study.  The  book  com- 
prises popular  scenes  judiciously  selected  from  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare, Sheridan,  Bulwer,  Schiller,  and  other  dramatists,  and  each 
dialogue  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete  in  itself.  Many  of  the 
exercises  may  be  given  as  readings  or  recitals,  and  will  prove 
acceptable  to  audiences  of  the  highest  culture  and  refinement. 

Paper  binding,  40  cents  ; cloth,  75  cents. 
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